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one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  business  and 
professional  men  of  Kiwanis  International  present  this  testimonial 
of  gratitude  to  the  free  press  of  our  two  countries . . .  for  its  vigilance 
in  safeguarding  the  rights  of  our  self-governing  peoples  to  a  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion,  freely  expressed  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform. 

Kiwanis  recognizes  that  the  widespread  public  acceptance 
and  encouragement  it  receives  for  its  programs  of  community 
service  .  .  .  are  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  generous  approval 
and  cooperation  of  the  newspapers. 
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j^OES  WITHOUT  I  heroics 
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the  guns. . . .  The  toll  of  these  correspond* 
ents  already  has  been  heavy  ’in  World 
War  II.  But  the}'  are  neither  discouraged 
nor  deterred.  Their  job  is  to  go  "where  the 
news  is  breaking,  see  it,  write  it,  get  it 
past  the  censor — when  and  as  they  can— 
and  into  the  newspapers  of  the  world. . .  • 

«  «  « 

Never  in  history  has  the  mission  of  a 

free  press  been  so  clear,  so  urgent,  so 
useful  as  today.  Never  have  the  free 
nations  so  much  needed  to  be  stirred  and 
impelled  and  inspired  by  the  story  of  their 
figliting  men  on  the  battle  lines  as  today. 

And  never  has  war  correspondence 
reached  a  higher  level  of  expertness  and 
antliority  than  today. 

•  '  •  • 

In  this  war  where  the  purpose  and  the 
actions  of  the  democracies  so  greatly 
need  interpretation  to  the  world,  the  war 
correspondents  are  as  valuable  as  the 
commanders.  Each  in  his  own  sphere  has 
a  mission  of  vital  importdncc  to  perform. 

But  if  you  think  the  average  corre¬ 
spondent  looks  on  himself  as  a  hero, 
you’re  mistaken.  That’s  what  makes  him 
good — he  goes  about  it  as  a  job  of  work 
for  which  he’s  been  trained,  and  to  which 
he  is  assigned.  And  he  does  that  job 
equally  without  heroics  and  without 
flinching. 


brown  man  and  the  white.  .  .  . 

Men  like  Yales  McDaniel  of  the  A.  P.  at 
the  fall  of  Singapore;  Cecil  Brown,  the 
American,  and  0.  D.  Gallagher,  the  South 
African,  going  down  with  the  mighty 
British  battleship  Repulse — and  miracu¬ 
lously  surxiving  to  tell  the  story.  .  .  . 

Men  like  Stanley  Johnston  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  who  was  on  the  Lexington 
In  her  death  throes  and  wrote  about  that 
in  deathless  columns  of  newspaper 
type  ,  .  .  and  like  Jack  Singer  of  INS, 
riding  a  torpedo  plane  “to  get  on  top 
of  the  story,’’  and  getting  there  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  break  of  the  battling. 

Men  like  smiling  Hob  Miller  of  the  U.  P. 
and  Dick  Tregaskis  of  INS,  going  ashore 
with  the  marines  at  Tulagi;  like  rotund 
Bob  Casey  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News — 
calm  and  cheerful  and  wisecracking  on  a 
carrier  mission  from  which  he  had  no 
better  than^a  50-.50  chance  of  returning. . . . 

Men  who  face  the  same  hardships  and 
the  same  dangers  that  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  face,  and  can  die  like  soldiers,  if 
death  is  written  for  them  on  that  bullet 
or  bomb  or  torpedo.  ... 

A  hardy  and  an  uncomplaining  breed, 
with  an  enormous  and  startling  fund  of 
knowledge,  much  of  it  still  secret;  with 
the  confidence  of  admirals  and  generals 
and  the  boys  who  fly  the  planes  and  man 
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HEROES  WITHOUT  HEROICS 

With  his  eyes  bandaged  and  begoggled, 
Joe  James  Custer  lies  in  bed  at  Queen’s 
hospital  and  wonders  just  what  it’s  going 
to  be  like  when  Dr.  F.  J.  Pinkerton  takes 
off  tlie  last  wrappings  and  tells  his  patient, 
“Well,  Joe,  you  can  go  now.” 

Joe  Custer’s  eyes  are  bandaged  and 
begoggled  because,  down  in  the  bloody, 
roaring  Battle  of  the  Solomons  a  tiny 
fragment  from  a  Japanese  shell  struck 
him  high  on  the  left  cheek  and  slashed  its 
jagged  way  through  skin  and  muscles 
and  flesh  to  a  point  behind*  the  eyeball. 

And  Joe  Custer  got  that  searing,  dis¬ 
abling  wound  because,  as  a  correspondent 
of  the  United  Press,  he  was  on  an  Amer¬ 
ican  warship  at  the  attack  on  the  Solo¬ 
mons.  ,  ,  ^ 

To  the  layman  the  profession  of  foreign 
reporting  has  always  been  mysterious, 
thrilling,  glamorous.  The  war  correspond¬ 
ent  is  a  picturesque  and  romantic  figure 
of  fiction,  the  screen,  the  radio. 

In  real  life,  it’s  a  job  of  work — thrilling, 
of  course;  exciting,  of  course;  picturesque 
— yes,  often. 

But  a  job,  after  all.  And  these  men  who 
come  and  go,  tn  and  ont  of  Honolulu,  to 
the  Marshall  and  Gilbert  islands,  to  Sala- 
maua,  to  Australia,  to  the  Coral  sea,  to 
Midway,  to  the  Solomons,  to  the  Aleutians 
— they’re  expert  craftsmen,  working  at 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  occupations  in 
the  world  today. 

•  «  • 

Joe  Custer  of  the  United  Press  was  at 
his  post  when  the  Americans  struck  at 
Guadalcanal.  Just  what  ship  he  was  on, 
just  where  the  correspondent’s  post  on 
such  a  ship  is  located — that’s  a  military 
secret.  But  it’s  no  secret  that  the  post 
affords  scant  protection,  if  any,  from 
enemy  fire.  Joe  has  tangible  ex'idence  of. 
that  in  the  tiny  fragment  of  shell  from  a 
15  millimeter  gun. 

*  •  * 

Joe’s  lucky,  at  that.  He  not  only  says  so 
— he  feels  so.  Some  of  these  men  who 
^^Tite  history  for  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  newspaper  readers  of  today’s  warring 
world  haven’t  come  back.  Some  have  died 
In  the  wreckage  of  cracked-up  or  shot- 
down  planes.  Some  sank  beneath  waters 
blazing  with  oil.  Some  were  lost  over  the 
green  jungles  of  Africa,  or  the  gray  wastes 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  sea.  Joe  has 
come  back,  and  with  his  stout  heart  and 
gay,  gallant  spirit,  he’s  pulling  through. 

•  «  • 

All  through  this  World  War  II  there’ve 
been  remarkable  exploits  by  the  keen,  the 
tireless,  the  resourceful  and  the  unosten¬ 
tatious  and  undemonstrative  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  combat  zones. 

Men  like  Clark  Lee  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Bataan  and  Corregidor;  like 
Frank  Hewlett  of  the  United  Press,  on  the 
sarne  immortal  story  of  hardihood,  suf¬ 
fering  and  war-bom  brotherho^  of  the 


JOE  JAMES  CUSTER,  convalescing  in  Queens  Hos¬ 
pital,  Honolulu,  holds  up  a  test  tube  containing  the 
Japanese  shell  fragment  which  wounded  him  while 
covering  for  United  Press  the  U.  S.  offensive  in  the 
Solomon  Islands. 


The  United  Press  reprints  this  editorial  from  the  Honoiuiu 
Stor-Buiietin  os  a  tribute  to  the  skiii  and  courage  of  American 
correspondents  on  the  war  fronts. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS 
DREAK  THIRTEEN-YEAR  RECORDS 
IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


i  m  fiMm. 


In  September,  The  New  York  Times  published  646,062  I 
lines  of  Classified  advertising — the  largest  volume  of 
Classified  published  in  any  month  by  any  New  York 
newpaper  since  1929. 

This  brings  The  Times  total  Classified  advertising 
in  nine  months  of  1942  up  to  4,413,523  lines — again  a 
record  volume  in  the  New  York  field  for  any  corre¬ 
sponding  period  since  1929. 

For  years  The  Times  has  been  first  in  Classified— 
as  in  Total  advertising — in  New  York.  And  this  has  a 
world  of  significance  for  every  advertiser,  large  and 
small. 

For  no  truer  gauge  can  be  found  of  a  newspaper’s 
strength  than  its  volume  of  Classified.  Classified 
reflects  the  judgment  of  thousands  on  thousands  of 
small  advertisers,  many  of  whom  have  little  money  to 
invest  in  advertising,  and  none  to  waste.  A  newspapers 
Classified  leadership  rests  solely  on  its  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  traceable  results,  day  in  and  day  out. 
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Advertising  of  War  Bonds 
Can  Avert  Forced  Investment 

Failure  of  Voluntary  Buying  to  Dote  Caused 
By  Treasury's  Reluctance  to  Use 
Established  Sales  Techniques 
By  SHELLEY  TRACY 

Vice-President,  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  formerly  President  of 
Tracy-Locke-Dowson,  Inc.,  and  Vice-President,  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

THE  TREASURY  announcement  of  failure  of  voluntary  bond  coverage  to  reach  the  maximum  num- 
buying  and  the  probability  of  necessity  for  compulsory  sav-  people.  The  fact  about  extent 

ingwas  followed  by  Secretary  Morgenthau’s  statement  report-  repeated  S’S^andtgahi  U 

ing  progress  in  payroll  saving  and  giving  encouragement  to  must  be  seen,  read,  or  heard,  it  must 
the  loyal  work  of  a  host  of  volunteer  workers.  be  a  forceful  story  wherein  all  the 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  desire  of  Treasury  officials  to  tfcbmque  of  getting  maxunum  atten- 
avert  forced  savings.  But  stark  facts  confront  them.  Volun-  jjg  official  message  signed 

tary  savings  has  not  maintained  volume  to  absorb  earnings  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
which  are  greatly  in  excess  of  available  consumer  goods.  Nor  plan  should  employ  the  strategy  of 
has  it  attained  volume  to  finance  war.  Competition  of  rapidly 
increasing  earnings  for  a  steadily  declining  quantity  of  con¬ 
sumer  commodities  must  be  halted.  It  is  a  major  cause  of 
inflation.  It  will  surely  lead  to  forced  bond  buying  if  voluntary 
purchase  of  bonds  fails  to  increase  substantially. 

Forced  savings  involve  problems  of  increase  and  the 

supply  of  consumer  goods  will  de¬ 
crease.  The  basic  job  of  the  Treasury 
is  to  sell  the  idea  of  saving  these  sur¬ 
plus  dollars  rather  than  to  have  them 
compete  for  the  declining  quantity  of 
commodities. 

One  conclusion  appears  to  be  self- 
evident.  The  facts  must  be  told  to  all 
the  people.  If  we  understand  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  need  and  the  dire  consequences 
of  our  failure  to  save  more  and  to  buy 
more  War  Bonds  most  of  us  will  re¬ 
spond  with  patriotism  and  unselfish¬ 
ness.  Prior  to  the  Treasury  announce¬ 
ment  of  partial  failure,  we  had  thought 
response  was  adequate.  News  stories 
told  of  huge  bond  sales,  far  in  excess 
of  those  in  the  last  war.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  saving  and  bond  buy¬ 
ing  is  needed.  We  do  not  understand 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  nor  the 
effect  of  our  failure.  Emphasis  on  10% 
of  earnings  to  be  saved  has  tended  to 
discourage  those  whose  earnings  are 
not  sufficient  to  make  that  goal  pos¬ 
sible;  and  fails  to  provide  an  adequate 
objective  for  those  who  could  save 
much  more.  All  of  these  and  other 
facts  must  be  told  to  all  of  the  people. 

Effective  presentation  to  the  people 
I  «>nt  I  .  ‘  ‘  .  .  necessitates  a  planned  program.  The 

)  trihi.*-  Treasury  success  in  dis-  development  of  plan  should  be  based 
I  1  ^  on  the  findings  of  scientific,  objective 

I  °  j  a  people  are  ade-  research.  The  program  must  have 

quately  and  effectively  informed. 

The  astronomical  figures  of  financial 
''eed  appear  to  be  less  difficult  of  at- 
tiinmcnt  in  the  light  of  recent  eeti- 
of  the  accumulation  of  surplus 
uying  power  in  excess  of  available 
wnsumer  commodities.  Current  eam- 
jogs  are  already  from  $20  to  ^0  bil- 
*^in  excess  of  available  consumer 
of  many  consumer 
_  1*^5  ceased  or  has  been  greatly 

‘  uced.  More  people  are  working. 

toUl  is  now  57,200,000;  most  of 
'nem  m  some  form  of  war  work.  The 
income  of  the  average  individual  has 
creased.  As  war  continues,  surplxis 


infinite  variety  confronting  each  of  the 
millions  of  families  in  the  United 
States.  Law  or  edict  authorizing  it 
would  require  almost  divine  insight 
and  wisdom.  Its  enforcement  would 
entail  much  hardship  and  injustice 
and  would  require  a  great  army  of 
Treasury  employes.  It  could  be  regi¬ 
mentation  in  its  most  objectionable 
form. 

Ob|ectionabl«  Regimentation 

These  evils  will  descend  on  us  un¬ 
less  the  means  can  be  found  to  sell 
more  War  Bonds  to  more  people.  In 
a  democracy  this  grave  problem  is 
shared  by  all.  Our  concern,  thought 
and  influence  is  needed.  We  can  avert 
forced  savings  only  in  the  discovery 
of  an  idea  or  plan  with  power  to  at¬ 
tain  bond  distribution  and  volume.  It 
is  a  most  urgent  wartime  need. 

War  cost  will  be  approximately 
$100,000,000,000  a  year  by  the  end  of 
19C.  It  is  estimated  that  $75,000,000,- 
OOO  will  be  needed  to  pay  war  bills 
prior  to  July  of  next  year.  The  finan¬ 
cial  need  and  problem  will  be  the 
greatest  ever  faced  by  any  govern¬ 
ment  on  this  eailh.  It  necessitates 
maximum  self-denial.  Cooperation  and 
understanding  of  all  the  people  is  es- 


timing,  and  provide  for  a  series  of 
campaigns,  thus  stimulating  the  maxi¬ 
mum  community  volimteer  work  and 
effort. 

The  Treasury  objective  cannot  be 
attained  by  news  and  editorial  re¬ 
leases,  or  by  advertising  space  donated 
by  patriotic  firms  and  individuals. 
Alert  and  energetic  effort  to  enlist 
those  procedures  has  been  tried  per¬ 
sistently.  It  has  failed.  A  more  power¬ 
ful  and  effective  influence  is  needed 
and  it  is  available.  The  urgency  of 
the  situation  should  justify  Treasury 
Department  authorization  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  test  of  planned  national  and 
local  advertising  prior  to  July  1,  1943. 

Paid  Space  Chaapatt — Craal 

The  use  of  planned  advertising  as 
an  effective  means  of  reaching  all  the 
people  is  an  American  development 
Skill  in  the  use  of  its  techniques  is 
available  here  as  in  no  other  nation. 
It  has  speeded  widespread  acceptance 
of  new  things.  It  has  been  one  means 
of  attainment  of  the  highest  living 
standards  ever  known  to  mankind.  It 
permits  dramatization  of  its  written  or 
spoken  message  and  thus  attains  max¬ 
imum  attention,  interest  and  action. 
Yet,  in  this  war,  only  the  governments 
of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  have 
used  advertising  successfully  in  bond 
selling.  Our  government  has  relied  on 
unplanned  and  ineffective  use  of  dona¬ 
tions  by  patriotic  firms  and  individuals 
of  advertising  space  and  time.  The 
same  methods  were  used  in  the  last 
war. 

Of  this,  George  Creel,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Relations, 
in  his  interesting  book,  “Mobilizing 


WHY  ADVERTISE  TO  SELL  BONDS 

PAID  ADVERTISING  would  have  been  “quicker,  simpler,  and  in  the 
end  far  cheaper." — George  Creel,  Chairman  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  1917-1918. 

Voluntary  methods  have  not  reached  the  50%  mark  in  achievement 
on  anticipated  sales  up  to  now. 

The  proven  techniques  of  American  advertising  are  already  at  the 
government's  service.  Preliminary  work  has  been  done.  Let  us  carry  it 
through  to  the  finish  and  avoid  the  injustices  that  cannot  be  escaped 
forced  savings  program. 


under 


Shelley  Tracy 

the  Forces  of  Advertising,”  said; 

“When  one  considers  .  .  .  Liberty 
Loan  campaigns  .  .  .  the  conviction 
grows  that  paid  advertising  .  .  .  con¬ 
trolled,  authoritative,  driving  to  its 
mark  with  the  precision  of  a  rifle  ball 
— would  have  been  quicker,  simpler 
and  in  the  end  far  cheaper.’' 

Advertising  was  used  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  the  “Baby  Bond” 
campaign.  It  was  successful,  but  ad¬ 
vertising  media  owners,  competing  for 
business,  made  the  grave  mistake  of 
using  political  pressure.  This  error 
was  a  cause  of  abandonment  of  that 
campaign,  and  is  probably  one  reason 
for  present  aversion  of  Treasury  offi¬ 
cials  to  the  use  of  planned,  controlled 
advertising  in  this  emergency.  If  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  be  tested  now.  Treasury 
Department  officials  must  be  assured 
that  media  selling  effort  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  legitimate,  constructive  meth¬ 
ods  and  presented  only  to  the  techni¬ 
cians  who  will  have  responsibility  for 
the  campaign.  Obviou^dy  all  media 
cannot  and  should  not  be  employed. 
If  trade  associations  which  represent 
all  advertising  media,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Advertising  Council, 
can  give  the  Treasury  acceptable  as¬ 
surance  of  constructive  media  selling 
procedure,  a  test  of  advertising  may 
be  authorized  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  forced  savings. 

The  procedure  could  be  simplified 
by  arrangement  through  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
thus  making  available  the  most  skilled 
technicians  in  the  world.  Thus  the 
education  campaign  would  be  corre¬ 
lated  with  local  and  regional  volunteer 
organizations  for  bond  selling  to  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Data  Are  Now  Available 

The  advertising  business  habitually 
bases  recommendations  on  analytical 
studies  utilizing  modem  research 
techniques.  Therefore,  it  is  fortunate 
that  considerable  work  has  already 
been  done  to  provide  much  of  the 
basic  data  which  will  be  needed  in 
planning  a  program  for  the  Treasury. 
One  useful  research  of  national  scope 
was  launched  some  time  since  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  broad  objective  was  to 
gain  information  which  would  en¬ 
courage  and  stimulate  planning  by 
free  enterprise  for  the  post-war  econ- 
{Contivued  on  page  30) 
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Elmer  Davis  Eliminates 
239  Gov’t  Publications 

Office  of  War  Information  Also 
Reduces  284  in  Size  .  . . 

Called  “Only  Beginning"  in  Press  Release  Cut 


WASHINGTON,  D  C..  S3pt.  28— Cur¬ 
tailment  of  federal  agency  press 
leleases  passed  from  the  voluntary  to 
the  mandatory  stage  this  week  on  or¬ 
der  of  Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  who  made 
it  clear  that  this  action  marks  “only 
the  beginning.” 

With  2.39  publications  eliminated  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  and  284  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  the  OWI  chief  named  an 
interdepartmental  committee  to  find 
additional  prints  at  which  the  axe 
might  be  appUed. 

The  order  followed  a  survey  of  vol¬ 
untary  action  taken  by  government 
departments  over  the  past  year.  It 
“freezes”  those  economies  without  in- 
;i?ting,  for  the  present,  that  new  ones 
be  effected. 

Abolish  Mailing  Lists 

Newspaper  publishers  and  others 
who  have  had  their  names  on  mailing 
lists  to  receive  “sll  releases  for  pub¬ 
lication”  no  longer  will  have  that  ser¬ 
vice.  Mr.  Davis  directed  that  all  such 
lists  be  abolished,  but  agreed  that 
agencies  should  supply  specific  mate¬ 
rial  if  it  is  described  in  requests. 

The  practice,  of  recent  origin,  of 
telegraphing  general  press  material 
from  federal  agencies  to  radio  stations 
and  others  who  expressed  interest 
likewise  was  ended,  but  a  specific  re¬ 
lease  may  be  sent  upon  application 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  sendee. 

Until  the  new  committee  completes 
its  work,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
assess  the  results  in  terms  of  material 
savings  and  potential  personnel  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  field  of  operations  is  a  large 
one  and  the  powers  of  Mr.  Davis  to 
operate  in  it  are  unlimited.  The 
Executive  Order  setting  up  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  included  this 
paragraph: 

“The  director  may  require  the  cur¬ 
tailment  or  elimination  of  any  fed¬ 
eral  informational  service,  program  or 
release  which  he  deems  would  be 
wasteful  or  not  directly  related  to  the 
war  effort.” 

Publications  Abandoned 

Among  the  publications  abandoned 
or  curtailed  at  least  until  the  end  of 
the  war  were:  The  Forest  Service 
Bulletin,  The  Wool  Situation,  Poultry 
and  Egg  Production,  The  Fats  and 
Oils  Situation. 

We  Have  the  Power,  a  publication 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration,  will  go  out  of  print,  as  will 
REA’s  Opportunity  jor  Young  Engi¬ 
neers.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  shelve  such  pamphlets  as,  Recre- 
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ation  News  Letter,  and  Letter  to  4-H 
Club  Leaders. 

The  Department  of  Labor  will  dis¬ 
pense  with  or  greatly  reduce  in  size, 
37  publications  of  which  Children 
Born  Out  of  Wedlock  is  not  exactly 
typical,  but  the  following  is:  Hazards 
to  Minors  in  Occupations  Involving 
Exposure  to  Benzol  and  Other  Indus¬ 
trial  Poisons. 

Readers  of  the  Federal  Commimica- 
tions  Commission’s  From  the  Mailbag, 
must  turn  to  other  texts  until  the  war 
is  won. 

The  sharpest  cuts  will  be  felt  in  the 
list  of  publications  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  where  more  than  200 
releases  are  affected,  most  of  them  by 
reducing  size  rather  than  by  abandon¬ 
ment.  Among  them  are  periodical 
sununaries  of  prices  and  production 
forecasts  on  cotton,  pigs,  sheep,  lambs 
and  turkeys. 

Trend  Began  in  June,  1941 

The  trend  toward  reduction  of  gov¬ 
ernment  press  releases,  numerically 
and  in  text,  began  in  June,  1941,  at 
the  height  of  Congressional  demand 
that  “government  propaganda”  be 
brought  under  control  and  wasteful 
elimination  be  weeded  out.  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Millard  Tydings  of  Maryland, 
leaders  in  the  movement,  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  35,000  federal  employes  are 
engaged  in  publicizing,  and  of  this 
number  they  estimated  that  2,895 
spend  their  full  time  at  the  task.  Their 
salaries,  according  to  the  computations 
of  the  Senators,  totaled  $19,463,470. 
The  OWI  is  without  complete  data  on 
the  point,  but  spokesmen  say  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  too  high. 

The  first  formal  directive  aimed  at 
government  press  releases  was  an  or¬ 
der  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  June 
12,  instructing  the  departments  to  re¬ 
duce  their  output  of  informational 
material.  The  Bureau  called  for  sav- 

Intemal  Revenue 
States  Tax  Policy 
On  Ad  Expenses 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  29— Poli¬ 
cies  which  will  govern  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  concerning  deduc¬ 
tion  of  advertising  expenses  for  tax 
purposes  were  announced  today  by 
Commissioner  Guy  T.  Helvering,  cou¬ 
pled  with  an  offer  to  consider  applica¬ 
tions  for  individual  rulings  on  tax 
deductions. 

The  Helvering  statement  amplifies 
remarks  on  the  same  subject  made  by 
Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau  before 
the  joint  congressional  committee  on 
internal  revenue  taxation.  May  28, 
and  correspondence  by  the  Bureau 
with  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  Inc. 

The  statement  follows: 

“To  be  deductible,  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  must  be  ordinary  and 
necessary  and  bear  a  reasonable  re¬ 
lation  to  the  business  activities  in 
which  the  enterprise  is  engaged.  The 
Bureau  recognizes  that  advertising  is 
a  necessary  and  legitimate  business 
expense  so  long  as  it  is  not  carried  to 
an  unreasonable  extent  or  does  not 
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ings  of  $1,250,000  annually  and  a  cut 
of  7,500,000  pounds  in  paper  consump¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Davis’  appointment,  which  co¬ 
incided  with  creation  of  Uie  Office  of 
War  Information,  came  during  the 
process  of  volimtary  reduction.  Soon 
after  he  came  to  Washington,  he  asked 
three  questions  of  each  departmental 
or  agency  head:  What  publications 
have  been  eliminated  since  July, 
1941?;  What  publications  still  can  be 
eliminated  or  curtailed?;  Which  pub¬ 
lications  are  considered  essential? 

The  interdepartmental  committee 
will  be  concerned  with  the  last  of 
these  questions.  Any  branch  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  considers  one  or  more 
of  its  publications  essential  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  establish  that  fact, 
in  conference  with  the  committee 
members. 

“Many  informational  activities  con¬ 
ducted  in  peacetime  are  none  the  less 
still  necessary  to  the  efficient  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  war  economy;  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  this  committee  for  cur¬ 
tailment  of  services  will  be  made  with 
this  factor  in  mind,”  Mr.  Davis  as¬ 
sured  agency  heads. 

■ 

Newmyer  Gen.  Mgr. 

Of  Phila.  Record 

Arthur  G.  Newmyer  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
by  Publisher  J. 

David  Stern. 

Newmyer  has 
had  a  long  and 
distinguished  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession 
for  nearly  two 
decades.  He 
started  that  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  then  ad¬ 
vertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the 
Was  hi  ng  ton  Arthur  G.  Newmyer 
Times.  He  then 

became  national  advertising  manager 
for  the  Munsey  Newspapers,  serving 
for  23  years  until  1935.  Later  he 
joined  the  New  Orleans  Item  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  later  becoming  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  and  part  owner. 

For  two  years  he  served  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Times;  then 


become  an  attempt  to  avoid  proper 
tax  payments. 

“The  Bureau  realizes  that  it  may  be 
necessary  for  taxpayers  now  engaged 
in  war  production  to  maintain, 
through  advertising,  their  trade  names 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  quality  of 
their  products  and  good  will  built  up 
over  past  years,  so  that  when  they 
return  to  peace-time  production  their 
names  and  the  quality  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  known  to  the  public. 

“In  determining  whether  such  ex¬ 
penditures  are  allowable,  cognizance 
will  be  taken  of  (1)  the  size  of  the 
business,  (2)  the  amount  of  prior  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets,  (3)  the  public 
patronage  reasonably  to  be  expected 
in  the  future,  (4)  the  increased  cost 
of  the  elements  entering  into  the 
total  of  advertising  expenditures,  (5) 
the  introduction  of  new  products  and 
added  lines,  and  (6)  buying  habits 
necessitated  by  war  restrictions,  by 
priorities,  and  by  the  unavailability 
of  many  of  the  raw  materials  formerly 
fabricated  into  the  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“Reasonable  expenses  incurred  by 
companies  in  advertising  and  adver¬ 
tising  technique  to  speed  the  war 
effort  among  their  own  employes,  and 
to  cut  down  accidents  and  unneces¬ 
sary  absences  and  inefficiency,  will  be 
allowed  as  deductions.  Also  reason- 
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Oct.  5-6 — 14th  annual  Boian 
Conference  on  Distrib^ 
Hotel  Staffer,  Boston  ^ 
faU  regioB., 

meetmg  (dailies),  Ben^ 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelff" 
Oct.  5-Twenty-first  Anmm 
Newspaper  Institute,  New  fc 
sey  Press  Assn.,  Van  Nest  Hall 
Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 


Oct.  6— AP  regular  directon' 
meeting,  50  Rockefeller  Plaja 
New  York  City. 

Oct.  8-10— Illinois  Press  Aso. 
and  Journalism  Conference 
University  of  Illinois,  ciam- 
paign-Urbana. 

Oct.  9-10— Interstate  Adver- 
tising  Managers  Assn.,  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Oct.  10-12 — National  Editorial 
Association’s  Advisory  Council 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  11-18  —  National  Wine 
Week. 

Oct.  1 1— American  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  Assn.,  1st 
annual  meeting.  Tavern  Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  11-13  —  Mid -Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Durham,  N.  C 

Oct.  12— PNPA  Fall  Regional 
meeting  (dailies  and  weeklies). 
Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  12-13 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Aisn.,  fill 
conference,  Blackstone  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  13-14  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  fall  convention 
meeting,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Oct.  14  —  Agricultural  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  annual  meeting 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

Oct.  15  —  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  29th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 


publisher  of  the  New  York  Joan; 
for  five  months  and  was  with 
Hearst  Newspapers  as  assistant  mac 
ager  for  one  and  a  half  years.  Sset 
1939  he  has  been  publisher  and  geo 
eral  manager  of  the  Woshtagt; 
Times-Herald. 
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able  expenditures  for  advertiseme:*] 
including  the  promotion  of  Govem 
ment  objectives  in  wartime,  such 
conservation,  salvage  or  the  sale 
War  Bonds,  which  are  signed  by 
advertiser,  will  be  deductible  provye 
they  are  reasonable  and  are  not  mai 
in  an  attempt  to  avoid  proper  tan- 
tion. 

“It  is  the  statutory  responsib; 
of  the  Bureau  to  determine  and  cote| 
Federal  taxes,  among  which  are 
income  and  excess  profits  taxes, 
to  prevent  abuses  and  attempts 
avoid  the  high  tax  rates  to  wh 
business  will  be  subject  under 
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proposed  tax  bill  now  ^fore  Cong*  ward  to 


“No  definite  rule  for  deter^^ 
what  is  reasonable  in  the  case«  3_ 
penditures  for  advertising  can  be  h-j 
down  in  advance  so  as  to  fit  all 


tions  and  all  classes  of  taxpayer*.  , 


determining  whether  the  amounts  *^ 
reasonable  it  is  necessary  to  tak<  ^ 
consideration  all  the  facts  and  circ 
stances  in  each  particular  case. 

“The  Bureau  will  consider  af^' 


tions  for  individual  rulings.  It  ^ South 
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ever,  busy  with  an  unus^ 
work,  and  it  is  believed 
payers  will  keep  in  n^d  tw  — 

going  general  rules,  individual 
will  not  be  necessary  except 
most  unusual  circumstances. 
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INPA  Asks  WPB  Priority  to  Halt 
Ihutdown  F acing  Southland  Mill 

Lufkin  Plant  Must  Close  in  1943  Unless 
Critical  Materials  Are  Obtained  for 
Chemical  Pulp  Unit,  Now  90%  Complete 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

b'T  SPRINGS.  Ark..  Sept.  30 —  “THEREIFORE  we  believe  that  the  qualifications  to  fill  the  interim  period 
with  the  possibility  of  having  judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  War  as  follows: 


thland  Paper  Mills.  Inc.,  shut  Production  Board  is  necessary  to  ob- 
^  next  vear  unless  the  War  Pro-  tain  proper  action  in  this  matter. 

"  ^  --  be  it  resolved  therefore,  that 


iction  Board  extends  priorities  to 
mplete  a  chemical  pulp  manufac- 
unit,  Southern  Newspaper 
iblishers  Association  members 
.pted  a  formal  resolution  request- 
e  jction  by  the  WPB  chairman  to 
revent  further  delay,  at  their  40th 
inual  meeting  which  closed  here 
day  at  Ae  Arlington  Hotel. 

Nearly  175  publishers  and  guests  at- 
nded  the  three-day  session  devoted 
wartime  problems  confronting  the 
tioD  as  a  whole  and  the  press  in 
rticular.  They  gave  their  earnest 
lention  to  military  and  naval  of- 
*rs  vAo  frankly  told  them  what 
IS  happened  to  date  and  sought  their 
ntinu^  cooperation  in  arousing  the 
.tion  to  its  duties  and  obligations  at 
otne  and  at  the  front. 

Nawipriat  Supply  Cqllcd  Vifal 
The  southern  publishers  pledged 
.heir  continued  loyal  support  to  the 
'resident.  They  also  took  into  ac- 
unt  their  own  position  as  newspaper 
ublishers  confronted  with  ever  in¬ 
easing  economic  limitations  under 
’.al  war. 

Action  in  regard  to  completing  the 
mill  at  Lufkin,  Texas, 
Id  not  be  interpreted  as  a  selfish 
on  the  part  of  southern  pub- 
to  maintain  a  growing  source 
liply  of  essential  newsprint,  it 
pointed  out. 

explained  by  John  D.  Ewing, 
report  (La.)  Times,  and  E.  L. 
Southland  president,  the 
1,000  chemical  pulp  unit  was 
complete  and  priorities  were 
on  only  140  toris  of  steel  and 
ponmately  $12,500  worth  of  crit- 
nuterials,  such  as  copper  and 
T  and  aluminum.  All  necessary 
les  were  granted  Dec.  14,  1941, 
June  30. 

Ewing  said  an  extension  had 
blocked  by  two  members  of  the 
and  paper  division  of  WPB. 
'Cal  pulp  has  been  obtained  from 
»  corporation,  but  this  source 
w  De  cut  off  next  January  1. 

Toe  convention  adopted  the  follow- 
i  rwlution  asking  that  WPB  chair- 
-1  Donald  Nelson  be  advised: 

Appeal  Mad*  to  Nalton 
WffiKEAS,  the  life  of  the  South- 
Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  is  in  jeopardy 
se  of  the  failure  of  the  pulp  and 
branch  of  the  War  Production 
to  grant  priority  extension  on 
ennirPt  amoxmt  of  critical  ma- 

*0*®'  necessary  to  complete  its 
n  be  bit  P'^P  npti  board  unit,  and 

^  association  is  con- 

lyen.  t  ^^^t  the  advantages  to  the  war 
junta  at  ,  completion  of  this  chemical 
take  is*  7,*“^  (which  is  now  approxi- 
IcircS!'  ^‘y  90%  complete)  far  outweigh 
a*  amounts  of  critical 

1  k,  bo*  li  newsprint  mill 

roluoeo  j  Mills,  Inc.,  is  vital 

it  if  b*  list  ™  newspapers  and 

alndisf  nS  bv 

Dt  uoik  I,  ^  °y  southern  newspapers  and 
’  j.j^^*'tspapers  of  our  allies  in  Mexico 


the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  its  40th  annual  con¬ 
vention  request  action  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Production  Board 
that  will  prevent  further  delay  in 
completing  this  project.” 

SNPA  members  also  earnestly  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  Associated  Press 
board  of  directors  that  James  E. 
Chappell,  Birmingham  News  and  Age 
Herald,  be  named  to  succeed  Clark 
Howell,  Jr.,  Atlanta  Constitution  now 
with  the  U.  S.  armed  forces.  A  reso¬ 
lution,  introduced  by  J.  N.  Heiskell, 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gozettc  and  unan¬ 
imously  endorsed  by  the  membership, 
commented  upon  Mr.  Chappell’s 
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Lieut.  Col.  Warren 
J.  Clear,  War  Dept., 
General  Staff,  SNPA 
speaker  (left)  in  con¬ 
ference  with  John  F. 
Tims,  Jr.,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune 
(center)  and  George 
Healy,  Jr.,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune. 


Three  "oldtimers"  of 
SNPA  conventions 
compare  notes.  L.  to 
r.:  John  D.  Ewing. 
Shreveport  (La.) 
Times,  SNPA  Past 
president;  Victor  H. 
Hanson,  Birmingham 
News,  charter  SNPA 
member,  and  C.  E. 
Palmer,  host  to  con¬ 
vention  as  publisher 
of  the  Hot  Springs 
(Ark.)  Sentinel-Rec¬ 
ord  and  New  Era. 


‘■Mr.  Chappell  seems  to  us  so  log¬ 
ical  a  choice,  for  reasons  of  geography 
and  on  account  of  his  long  experience 
with  both  the  editorial  and  business 
affairs  of  newspapers  and  his  out¬ 
standing  position  in  the  newspaper 
field,  that  the  SNPA  is  taking  the 
unprecedented  step  of  urging  his  se¬ 
lection  for  service  on  the  Associated 
Press  board  of  directors.” 

Monship  Re-electcd 
Charles  P.  Manship,  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State  Times  and  Advocate,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  association. 
In  addition,  other  officers  renamed 
were  A.  W.  Huckle,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald,  chairman  of  the  board;  James 
E.  Chappell,  Birmingham  News  and 
Age-Herald,  treasurer;  and  Walter  C. 


President  Charles  P. 
Manship,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State 
Times  and  Advocate, 
(center)  with  guest 
speakers  at  Monday 
lucheon  of  SNPA. 
L.  to  r.:  Col.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  director  of 
WAAC,  Manship, 
and  Byron  Price,  di¬ 
rector,  Office  of 
Censorship. 


Another  group  at¬ 
tending  SNPA.  L.  to 
r.:  Mrs.  Ralph  Nichol¬ 
son,  Charles  C.  Carr, 
advertising  manager. 
Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  guest 
speaker;  Leonard 
Gessner,  Fitzgerald 
Advertising  Agency, 
New  Orleans;  and 
Ralph  Nicholson, 
New  Orleans  Item. 


Johnson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  secre¬ 
tary-manager. 

Three  new  directors  were  chosen, 
including  Jack  Langhorne,  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times;  Robert  L.  Smith, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette;  and  E. 
C.  Davis,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Journal.  Other  Erectors  were  re¬ 
elected.  Mr.  Davis  succeeds  Mrs. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  director  of  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  Army  Corps. 

The  convention  concluded  with  an 
address  by  Harry  M.  Ayers,  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  chairman  of  the  Alabama 
and  SNPA  National  Newspaper  Week 
committees,  in  which  he  said  pub¬ 
lishers  never  had  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  termed  the  press  “the 
voice  of  democracy”  in  the  troubled 
days  ahead. 

Selection  of  a  1943  convention  city 
was  left  with  the  board  of  directors  to 
decide,  together  with  the  decision  if 
such  a  meeting  should  be  held. 

While  publishers  were  cautioned  to 
exercise  common  sense  in  adhering 
strictly  to  the  voluntary  censorship 
code,  in  order  to  protect  the  lives  of 
Americans  at  home  and  abroad  they 
were  also  urged  to  be  constantly  alert 
to  conditions  which  warranted  con¬ 
structive  criticism  imder  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  guaranteeing  a  free 
press,  even  in  war  time. 

S.  M.  Williams,  public  relations 
counsel.  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  in  discussing  trends  in  food 
advertising,  read  the  following  re- 
;x)rt  adopted  last  week  by  that  asso¬ 
ciation: 

“Recognizing  in  this  war  period  the 
vital  importance  of  a  free  press  and 
the  invaluable  services  it  renders  in 
informing  and  arousing  the  civilian 
population  to  its  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  in  a  total  war  effort.  We  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  the  value  of  newspaper 
advertising  which  we  have  expressed 
in  previous  years. 

“We  continue  our  support  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  under  the  nation’s  war 
economy.” 

Mr.  Williams  said  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  accurately  predict  what 
the  advertising  linage  of  food  chains 
would  be  next  year,  but  that  news¬ 
papers  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
last  medium  affected  if  shortages  in 
food  items  result  in  less  linage.  A 
n,ore  even  distribution  of  food  copy 
over  the  week  was  likely,  he  said. 

Scrap  Drive  Paid  Ads  Shunnad 
Although  publishers  expressed  a 
growing  apprehension  as  to  the  future 
outlook  for  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tising  to  promote  the  war  effort,  Enoch 
Brown,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
advocated  selling  campaigns  of  this 
sort  to  individual  concerns,  rather 
than  relying  on  cooperative  signa¬ 
ture  pages. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  newspapers  should  not  sell 
paid  space  to  advertisers  in  connection 
with  the  newspapers’  national  scrap 
drive  now  in  progress.  This  cam¬ 
paign  should  be  sponsored  by  the 
newspapers  and  backed  up  with  full 
page  ads  donated  by  the  press  itself, 
publishers  stated. 

Prospects  for  increased  classified 
advertising  was  predicted  by  C.  E. 
Palmer,  president  of  Southern  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  who  asserted  “you  are 
going  to  see  the  damest  swapping  and 
trading  during  the  coming  year.” 

Additional  revenue  from  circula¬ 
tion  was  advocated  by  publishers  who 
pointed  out  that  newspapers  must 
again  call  upon  their  circulation  de¬ 
partment  to  produce  more  net  income. 

Tuesday’s  session  was  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  military  and  naval  officers 
who  gave  the  convention  a  frank  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  war  to  date  in  off-the- 
record  talks.  Rear  Admiral  William 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


Scrap  Drive  Under  Way; 
Papers  Continue  Efforts 

By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 


PRECEDEID  by  lu^recedented  col-  scrap.  His  statement  appears  on  this 
umn  inches  of  newspaper  space —  page, 
wniigh  to  stretch  from  here  to  Tokyo,  The  conunittee  announced  that  re- 
as  one  committee  member  put  it — ^the  ports  from  papers  offering  their  co- 
Newspapers’  United  Scrap  Metal  operation  in  the  drive  continue  to 
Drive  got  under  way  this  week  with  come  in  and  it  is  expected  that  eve^ 
the  nation  responding  to  the  national  daily  paper  in  the  country  will  be  in 
appeal  of  the  press.  the  drive  by  next  week. 

As  the  mountain  of  vital  scrap  The  conunittee  has  produced  a 
metal  drawn  from  the  nation’s  homes  himdred-foot  motion  picture  trailer 

promoting  the  drive  in  theaters.  The 
I  ^  appeal  is  strong,  dramatic  and  effec- 

id  the  trailer  carries  action 
symbolic  illustrations,  plus 


Only  the  boss 
can  liet  action 
in  tkU  special  rear  emergency! 


Into  the  screp  goes  a  1,500  pound  safe  long  owned  by  the  late  President  Winw 
Harding.  Contributed  by  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  tW  C;-' 
(O.)  Repository,  the  heavy  safe  was  toppled  into  the  salvage  depot  on  tiM 
square  Sept.  26.  The  scrappers  are  (left  to  right):  G.  F.  Duryi 


j.j.  j...  ..  chaimiie  d  *■ 

orders  be  directed  to  it  at  the  Amer-  Canton  Salvage  committee;  H.  R.  Schaffner,  a  former  newspaper  associate  of  Hw'- 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  President;  Walter  M.  Dear,  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
tion,  370  Lexington  Avenue,  New  tion  and  publisher  of  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal;  Louis  Brush,  president  ef  L. 
York.  Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  Roy  D.  Moore,  vice-president  and  general  meNte  - 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 

continued  to  play  up  the  scrap  drive 

and  there  were  many  instances  of  in  Greater  Boston  and  is  awarding  homes  and  neighborhoods  that  f 

typical  native  ingenuity  displayed  $2,000  in  War  Bonds.  can  possibly  find  and  then  pik  ii : 

during  the  week.  Several  papers  Iron  Age’s  weekly  review  said  the  the  boulevards  in  front  of 

scoured  their  plants  and  turned  up  influence  of  newspapers  would  be  a  houses. 

hundreds  of  tons  of  scrap.  dominant  factor  this  winter  in  build-  Collection  trucks  then  will  m 

Radio  Towers  Scrapped  ing  up  scrap  piles  but  pointed  out  the  city,  picking  up  the  scrap,  ^ 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  Star  an-  scrap  stuation  still  is  flag  being  substituted  in  frort  d ! 

nounced  Sept.  30  that  its  radio  towers,  as  soon  « ; 

. —  -  •  In  St.  Louis,  newsboys  of  all  the  scrap  is  collected. 

papers  turned  in  a  ton  of  metal  Forty  thousand  flags,  meas. 
weights  they  had  been  using  to  hold  eight  by  twelve  inches  with  a  r 
down  papers  on  windy  days.  26  inches  long,  have  been  ordcnd : 

The  Yonkers  (N,  Y.)  Herald-States-  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Prw  d 
man  is  donating  employes  to  aid  the  will  arrive  Oct.  12.  The  flags  vQ: 

drive  on  a  full-time  basis  and  is  do-  given  free  to  the  scrap  metal  i; 

nating  at  least  one  full  page  each  day  by  the  newspapers, 
to  promotion.  Mr.  Slocum  seized  on  the  “St  h 

The  JacksonvUle  (Mich.)  Citizen  Flag  Plan”  when  it  was  presatd 
Patriot  is  offering  prizes  of  American  him  in  a  long-disUnce  telopho«« 
flags  for  farmers  turning  in  the  most  versation  last  week  and  will  op 
ggjjj.  scrap,  and  also  to  villages  making  the  use  nationally,  he  said. 

were  largest  contribution  P.gl.r’s  Ideo  Clieh 

The  Peona  (Ill.)  Joumal-Tran-  *  a 

script  is  sponsoring  a  contest  in  14  ,  to  scrap  auus  - 

Cent^  Illinois  counties  and  is  offer-  and  replaw  Uot  » 

ing  $1,050  in  War  Bonds.  wo<^en  ones,  proposed  by 

„  ...  ,  ,  -  u  I  CA  B  I  ■■  Pegler,  New  York  World-Tdtp 

Because  time  is  short  and  red  tape  une  devoted  its  first  page  to  a  com-  Novel  at.  roei  non  columnist,  was  continiiing  to  i 

must  be  slashed,  “only  the  boss,”  the  mittee  ad  Sept.  28.  The  Indianapolis  News  also  is  offer-  favor.  In  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y,  de  ^ 

man  who  makes  the  decisions,  was  Philadelphia’s  first  collection  netted  ing  hundreds  of  dollars  in  a  contest  man  of  the  local  War  Cound « 
the  one  asked  to  handle  the  job.  more  than  7,100  tons  in  city  deposi-  among  school  children.  Donald  Nelson,  WPB  chief,  that  k 

Next  week’s  phase  of  the  campaign,  tories.  A  novel  “Fly  the  Flag”  plan,  orig-  dents  there  were  anxious  to 

which  began  &pt.  28  and  will  run  The  Jersey  Observer  has  supplied  inated  by  T.  Glenn  Harrison,  veteran  Pegler’s  idea  provided  the  WPB 

through  Oct.  17,  is  the  collection  of  its  carrier  boys  and  route  men  with  newsman  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  would  make  wood  availaUe  for  r. 

industrial  scrap.  Some  state  drives  official  pasteboard  tags  to  help  gather  and  Pioneer  Press,  has  been  adopted  stitutes. 

opened  before  the  committee’s  dates  scrap.  They  are  making  personal  calls  nationally  by  the  committee.  More  than  50  nublishers  and 

were  set  and  are  still  in  operation,  throughout  the  county.  The  plan,  known  as  the  St.  Paul  from  r^oDolital‘ 

while  others  will  begin,  and,  in  some 
instances,  will  continue  after. 

Theme  of  this  week’s  promotion, 
addressed  to  industrialists,  was: 

“Wake  up  to  the  fact  that  it’s  not 
enough  just  to  clean  out  broken  and 
useless  equipment.  We’ve  got  to  keep 
going.  Get  out  the  stuff  that’s  lying 
around  because  someone  thinks  it  may 
be  used  some  day.  Make  this  the 
absolute,  unchallenged  rule:  ‘IF  IT 
HASN’T  BEEN  USED  FOR  SIX 
MONTHS.  AND  YOU  ARE  CERTAIN 
IT  WONT  BE  USED  FOR  THE 
NEXT  SIX— SELL  IT  ...  OR  SCRAP 
IT.’  This  is  work  for  the  boss  to  do — 
no  one  else  can  give  the  final  word.” 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  general  manager,  and  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  this  week  issued  an¬ 
other  statement  in  which  he  stressed 
the  imoortance  of  not  slackening  pres¬ 
ent  efforts  by  newspapers  because  of 
.•eemingly  huge  scrap  piles,  and  the 
necessity  of  getting  in  the  industrial 


PHII.ADKI  PIIIA  NfcWSrArm' 
'i  MTi'm«:*Ar  MtTAi.  i>h«v 


Philadalphia  publishen'  scrap  drive  ad  di¬ 
rected  to  executives  in  industrial  plants.  ,  ,  ,  -  . 

a  landmark  smce  1924  when  the  news¬ 
paper’s  station,  WDAF,  was  pioneer- 
daily  continued  to  pile  higher,  the  jng  radio  in  the  southwest,  would  go 
newspaper  committee  this  week  into  the  drive.  An  estimated  55  to  60 
turned  its  promotion  efforts  toward  tons  of  scrap  will  be  realized  from  the 
the  collection  of  the  all-important  in-  frameworks. 

dustrial  scrap,  whch  is  expected  to  prom  Vermont  came  word  that  the 
total  at  last  75%  of  the  country  s  out-  state  is  conducting  a  $3,000  contest, 
put.  the  money  being  donated  by  local 

Socks  lodattriol  Scrap  manufacturers  engaged  in  war  manu- 

The  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  facture  who  have  received  Army- 
the  landlord,  the  contractor  and  other  Navy  “E”  awards, 
businessmen  were  the  targets  of  the  Stickers  bearing  the  local 
committee’s  promotion  barrage.  Call-  paign  slogan,  “I’m  A  Scrapper,’ 
ing  upon  the  industrialists  to  do  their  being  given  to  all  householders  to  be 
bit,  the  messages  were  directed  in  pasted  on  front  door  or  window,  by 
every  instance  to  the  top  man  of  the  the  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance. 
firm.  The  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib- 


SOMETHING  TO  REMEMBER 

Two  items  call  for  special  attention. 

When  you  receive  reports  of  the  volume  of  scrap  flowing  into 
victory  stock  piles  ond  scrap  yards  in  your  community — running  into 
millions  of  pounds— check  up  and  see  if  you  ore  doing  as  good  a  job 
as  aopcars.  It  is  easy  to  be  encouraged  to  a  point  that  slackens 
needed  drive.  Let's  not  let  that  happen.  The  government  gave  us  no 
quota  when  it  asked  us  to  do  this  desperately  needed  job,  but  WPB 
pennant  awards  give  an  idea  of  what  every  newspapr  should  shoot 
at — 100  pounds  for  every  person  in  the  county.  This,  of  course,  means 
all  classes,  including  the  heavy  and  industrial,  going  to  scrap  heaps 
during  the  period  of  the  newspapers'  drive. 

Daily  reports  can  be  obtained  from  all  the  yards  in  the  county. 
And  the  WPB's  figure  of  100  pounds  per  capito  has  been  shown  by 
siuvey  and  by  accomplishment  to  be  available. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  Chairman 
Newspapers'  United  Scrap  Metal  Drive  Committee 
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^^Ull^llSliX^^irS  nmg  News,  expressed  difficulty  in  Drivers'  Strike 

^  fixing  the  President’s  position,  re-  tp  __  . 

terfere  With  War  Effort  on  Trenton,  n.  j„ 

l«**^*^  WW  ww  h  inspection  PrmorC 

,  __  n  *  tour  had  been  delayed  until  officially  * 

White  House  Reveals  President  s  Return  from  released.  hpt  n  •  ^ 

«  iir  1  TVI  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  AFL  Union  Gets  One-Year 

TwO-WeelC  IMaUOnai  lour  ...  ixews  about,”  Correspondent  Wright  said  Contract  .  .  .  Papers  Were 

Withheld  by  Previous  Request  President  refused  to  Suspended  Nearly  Month 

name  names,  and,  calling  his  inquisi-  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1 — The  month- 
-unjGTON  Oct.  1— Representa-  point;  second.  Washington  newspa-  ^r  by  his  first  name,  insisted  that  he  old  strike  of  18  circulation  depart- 

the’  nation’s  newspapers  permen— some  of  them— write  sen-  was  fully  aware  of  the  identify  of  nient  employes  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 

told  by  President  Roosevelt  at  tentious  pieces,  sending  out  facts  to  the  persons  against  whom  the  criti-  State  Gazette,  Evening  Times  and 
conference  this  afternoon  the  country  which  simply  aren’t  ^^ism  was  directed.  Sunday  Times  -  Advertiser,  which 

writers  and  some  publish-  facts;  third,  lesser  lights  in  the  gov-  Then,  in  another  change  of  pace,  brought  about  a  suspension  of  those 

jTinterfering  with  the  successful  emment  agencies  rush  into  print,  dis-  ^r.  Roosevelt  repeated  his  assertion  papers  for  three  weeks,  was  settied 

Lrrp«  of  the  war  effort.  cussing  the  broad  implications  of  ac-  *hat  his  trip  had  been  so  well  pro-  Sept.  30. 

iSTpresident  called  the  corre-  tivities  in  which  they,  themselves,  tected  and  the  results  so  satisfying  he  I^oresentatives  of  management  and 
nto  to  the  White  House  to  tell  play  only  a  small  part,  and  their  probably  will  make  another  one.  The  of  Philadelphia  Newsnaper  and  Mag- 


James  L.  Wright  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  expressed  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  President’s  position,  re¬ 
minding  that  praise  had  been  given 
earlier  in  the  conference  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  news  of  the  inspection 
tour  had  been  delayed  until  officially 
released. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about,”  Correspondent  Wright  said 
bluntly. 

Again  the  President  refused  to 
name  names,  and,  calling  his  inquisi- 


of  the  details  of  his  two  knowledge  of  which  is  circumscribed  tour  he  indicated,  may  be  sev 


actb  ibroad  in  the  country  saved  by  their  oivn  limitations. 

•  ^  publicity  by  a  White  House  The  sententious  writings  of  some  Veteran  correspondents  ot 
'rier  that  neither  press  nor  radio  newspapermen,  the  recital  continued,  the  President,  as  usual,  “tc 

'm  to  make  any  reference  to  his  trip,  results  from  the  fact  that  too  many  from  the  newspapermen.’ 


eral  months  away. 


azine  Chauffeurs’  and  Handlers’  Union, 
Local  628,  AFL,  reached  an  agree- 


Veteran  correspondents  observed  nient  described  as  “mutually  satis- 
that  the  President,  as  usual,  “took  the  factory.” 


conference  opened  with  wor^  newspaper  writers  don’t  know  the  attendance  at  the  conference  was 


Papers  Reteme 

Thomas  L.  Kemey,  general  man¬ 


ia  achange  between  the  chief  execu-  Miaority  of  Writers  vent  puc 

Itbe  and  repoi^rs  which  was  any-  newspaper  stories  are  all  right,  ‘°eekl  e' 

|thing  but  friendly.  Gie  President  conceded,  but  he  pro-  hg  had  visitedr 

I  Not  a  Political  Tour  fessed  to  find  an  unfortunate  minority  mentione 

'  For  more  than  30  minutes,  Mr.  of  writers  who  tell  as  facts,  things  however, 


Miaoritv  of  Writers  publication  of  news  of  the  Pres-  graphical  Union,  reported  for  work 

...  .  11  •  i.  ident’s  movements  in  the  past  two  last  night  and  the  Evening  Times  ap- 

M<Mt  newspaper  stories  are  ml  right,  weeks,  even  by  papers  in  cities  which  peared  today  for  the  first  time  since 
le  President  conceded,  but  he  pro-  he  had  visited.  No  correspondent  it  was  suspended  Aug.  3.  An 


suspended 


fessed  to  find^  uiffortunate  miimrity  mentioned  that  fact  at  today’s  session,  offset  edition  of  the  Times  was  dis- 


I  Roosevelt  narrated  on  his  trip,  men-  which  aren’t  so.  Some,  he  agreed, 
Itioting  cities  which  were  ports  of  are  honestly  written.  Others,  he  sug- 


Criticism  of  the  White  House  action 


continued. 

Publication  of  the  Gazette,  the  a.m. 


in  invoking  the  code  of  censorship  to  paper,  was  not  resumed  immediately. 


[oJl  plants  and  nulitary  establish-  gested,  are  witten  on  other  bases  and  cover  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  tour  broke  out  but  an  effort  is  being  made  to  publish 
T.ents  that  were  visited,  for  one  of  the  bases  he  reminded  the  floor  of  the  House  this  after-  the  Sunday  paper  on  schedule. 

Tben  the  President  said  he  re-  assembled  newsmen  that  they  know  noon  when  Rep.  Charles  Halleck  of  Jack  Kelly,  a  vice-president  of  the 

prttedthenecessity  of  breaking  down  who  the  publ^ers  of  certain  news-  Indiana,  charged  that  the  President’s  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Labor,  who 

etitain  news  stories  and  explained  papers  are.  The  greatest  difficulty,  inspection  trips  always  come  “close  arbitrated  the  dispute,  said  the  set- 
ihat  his  trip  was  in  no  sense  a  political  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  adverting  to  one  iq  elections.”  The  Congressman  said  tlement  brought  the  workers  a  new 
tour.  No  person  was  admitted  to  the  of  his  favorite  criticisms,  is  with  com-  no  objection  could  be  levelled  against  one-year  contract  providing  for  wage 
tnin  or  conference  elsewhere,  he  mentators  'both  newspaper  and  radio,  withholding  news  of  day-to-day  increases,  union  recognition  and  vaca- 
siid.  who  is  a  candidate  for  Congress,  Newspapermen  also  were  accused  movements,  but,  he  said,  persons  who  tion  and  seniority  rights, 

tiw  Senate,  state  or  local  office,  and  of  supplementing  the  unfavorable  fac-  knew  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  visited  their  During  the  strike,  first  on  newsoa- 


During  the  strike,  first  on  newspa- 


u  political  committee  member  was  tor  in  the  equation  which  concerns  cities  had  charged  press  and  radio  pers  in  the  history  of  the  city,  Trenton 

lesser  government  officials  who  rush  with  anti-administration  bias  when  witnessed  an  example  of  how  a  small 
High  compliment  was  paid  the  into  print.  The  press,  he  accused,  gets  no  public  mention  was  made  of  the  but  powerful  labor  union,  using 
acrsle  displayed  by  residents  of  the  information  from  the  individual  fourth  fact.  Charging  censorship  has  been  threats  of  physical  violence,  could 
Suits  visited.  TTien,  with  some  or  fifth  froui  the  top  and  prints  it  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  neces-  bring  about  suspension  of  the  town’s 
jhniptness,  the  President  declared  with  atfribution  to  responsible  au-  sity,  the  Congressman  called  upon  the  only  papers.  Because  of  the  threats, 
there  is  less  understanding  of  the  war  thority  in  the  government.  White  House  to  issue  a  statement  that  printers  refused  to  go  through  the 


liiort  md  its  requirements  in  Wash-  When  his  attention  was  drawn  to  fhe  newspapers  refrained  from  pub-  picket  line. 


Iiogton  than  anywhere  else  in  the  land,  the  fact  that  four  high  government  Hshing  stories  of  the  Presidential  trip  Strika  Callod  Aa«  31  • 

Thiiobservation,  he  said,  is  based  up-  officials  have  said  within  a  few  days  on  orders  from  that  point.  Halleck  ,  w  i  u  _  •  < 

on  hii  personal  surveys  and  he  added,  that  we  are  losing  the  war,  the  Pres-  expressed  concern  that  lesser  admin-  Welsh,  orgai^r  of  Ae 

flat  he  had  been  around  much  more  ident  declared  he  would  personally  istrators  of  government  might  follow  caUed  strite 

of  the  country  than  the  correspond-  have  refrained  from  making  such  a  the  precedent  to  keep  from  the  public  j  ma^e^nt 

statement.  infoJmaUon  that  should  be  made  avaU- 


I  Sts  had  been. 

That  isn’t  our  fault,”  one  reporter 


When  Donald  M.  Nelson’s  figures  able. 


|«®sttd  with  obvious  reference  to  on  the  lag  in  military  production  was  He  oredicted  that  the  “oolitical  im-  vntiuouun  uctNuu»ciiv 
fla  fact  that  only  three  representa-  mentioned,  the  President  frankly  plications”  of  the  tour  will  be  readily  P^bliA. 


and  a  minimum  $35  weekly  wage  for 
18  circulation  department  members. 


riw  of  press  associations  were  per- 
ritttd  to  take  the  trip. 

^  have  taken  all  would  have  re- 
*ta8«d  three  special  trains,  the  Pres- 
ifloit  countered. 

Traveled  8,7S4  Miles 


- - -  - ..........  - - piicduoiis  Ulc  luui  will  oc  reauuy  Hnwever  nftpr  thu  annoaranoo  on 

questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  report  discernible  when  the  full  details  are  ♦  !!! 

oS  J'Z  MS 

>u°  did^?t“  Sk  ^th  ^any REBOUND  TO  LqGUARDIA  vjoadv^  prints  ^nst  ^Ling 

.mmitteeman  on  your  trip?”  War-  Mayor  LaQuardias  invitation  to  fu^er  ^oi«h  the  pidwt  line,  the 
n  Francis  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  press  photographers  to  show  him  with  printer  stopped  work  <m  Sept.  2. 
quired.  The  President  repeated  his  ^  P*!®  letters  he  has  received  in  his  Meanwhile,  the  managenient 
ivinal  stafamant  snmauibat  ehamlv  anti-gambling  crusade  rebounded  im-  out  that  75  «nployes  of  the  editorial 


committeeman  on  your  trip?’ 


The  White  House  announced  earlier  ren  Francis  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Press  photographers  to  show  him  with  P™‘®r  smppeo  worx  on  oepi 

i"  the  day  iLiveTt  inquired.  The  President  repeated  his  a  pile  of  letters  he  has  received  in  his  ^eanwhde,  the  managem^t^m^ 

^returned  to NStogton^te^^  ordinal  statement  somewhat  sharply.  anU-gambling  crusade  rebounded  un-  out  t^t  75  employes  of  the  edit^ 

iapection  trip  whiS^k^him  to  the  “What  is  your  complaint  against  the  expectedly  this  week  in  his  feud  with  and  business  d^^ents  wntmued  to 

^  y  wuicn  looK  nim  u>  uie  t  V  ,  .  an.  York  newspapers.  ^  reoort  for  work  with  no  attemnt  mam 


^•RCoast,  during  which  he  inspected  press— your  complaint  about  us?” 
®®itions  plants  and  military  estab-  asked  Elisabeth  May  Craig,  corre- 
He  was  away  from  the  spondent  of  Maine  newspapers, 
for  two  weeks  and  he  traveled  The  President  insisted  his  com- 
v54  miles,  the  announcement  said.  plaint  was  not  against  the  press  as  a 
^  representative  each  of  the  U.P,  whole. 


report  for  work  with  no  attempt  made 


Telegram  photographer,  who  prefers  molest  them.  Mr.  Kemey  belittled 
to  remain  unidentined,  attempted  to  threats  of  violence  and  professed  to  be 
get  from  a  different  angle  a  shot  of  mystified  by  the  printers’  stand, 
the  pile  of  244  letters  on  the  desk  in  Stereotypers  and  pressmen  offered 
front  of  the  mayor,  and  inadvertently  to  continue  to  work  after  the  printers 


I  nd  AP  accompanied  Mr.  Roose-  “Well,  against  which  part  of  the  he  obtained  a  picture  in  which  the  left  their  jobs. 


^  on  the  trip.  Newspapers  and  press?”  Mrs.  Craig  pursued. 

broadcast  stations  at  the  request  Mr.  Roosevelt  refused  to  particular- 
White  House  refrained  from  The  newspaper  craft  knows  the 

Pw'jshing  news  of  the  tour  until  the  subjects  of  his  criticism,  he  said;  bet- 
^^nt  returned  to  Washington.  House,  he 

flat  rt!?***^  ®  correspondent  3*^^®*^- 

•<<  President  give  the  reasons  ■ 

so  stigmatized  SENATE  BANS  PBICE  CEII 


text  of  the  three  letters  on  top  was  Since  Sept.  10,  the  management 
legible.  All  three  indicated  opposition  published  a  16-page  offset  edition  of 


11  of  the  letters  were  complaints. 


“chedoffthe  fi  SENATE  BANS  PRICE  CEILINGS  FOR  PRESS 

■fcrence  WASHINGTON,  Sept.  30-The  Senate  today  wrote  into  the  anti-inflation  bill 

mere  are  three  reasons.  .  ,  ..  i  •  ^  _ _ .t 


^President  said:  first  Coneress  ^  prohibition  against  Presidential  action  revoking  the  provision  of  the  t^e  request  of  the  station  after  a  local 
^  colonial  days  has  suffered  the  original  price  control  bill  which  provides  exemption  from  price  ceilings  for  CIO  union  threatened  to  shut  off  its 
••*^8  of  provincialism,  with  many  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  radio  broadcast  stations,  and  motion  pic-  source  of  phonograph  records  and  in- 
desiring  to  have  a  hand  in  tures.  No  such  provision  was  contained  in  the  House  version,  and  it  must  stitute  a  boycott.  Transcriptions  are 
about  which  they  cannot  pos-  therefore  go  to  conference  for  final  action.  Senator  Prentiss  Brown  of  the  station’s  principal  source  of  rev- 
y  bave  the  necessary  broad  view-  Michigan,  sponsored  the  amendment.  enue. 


vertisements. 

The  management  bought  air  time 
over  station  WTTM  for  two  weeks 
during  the  early  days  of  the  strike 
but  discontinued  its  news  programs  at 
the  request  of  the  station  after  a  local 
CIO  imion  threatened  to  shut  off  its 
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More  U.  S.  Leaders  Hail 
Press  Service  in  War 


ADDITIONAL  tributes  to  the 
wartime  serrices  of  the  press 
were  received  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  too  late  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  special  60-page  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  issue 
dated  Sept.  26.  They  follow: 

AIDED  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

THOMAS  PARRAN 
Siugeon  General. 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

ALX.  of  the  great  public  health  cam¬ 
paigns — ^the  anti-venereal  disease 
crusade  of  recent  years,  the  war  on 
the  malaria  mosquito,  the  campaign 
to  reduce  the  tuberculosis  death  rate, 
have  relied  upon  the  support  of  an 
enlightened  public.  At  present  the 
nation-wide  need  for  better  nutrition 
is  in  the  spotlight.  The  changes  al¬ 
ready  brought  about  in  better  diet, 
plus  the  enormous  potential  improve¬ 
ments,  can  only  be  measured  in  years 
to  come.  To  these,  and  many  other 
advances  in  public  health,  the  free 
press  of  our  democracy  has  contrib¬ 
uted  the  light  of  reason,  objective  re¬ 
porting,  and  patient  interpretation. 

This  has  not  always  been  true.  A 
generation  ago,  the  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  between  the  press  and  the 
sciences  resulted  many  times  in  the 
suppression  of  facts  which  the  public 
needed  to  know  or  in  confusion,  mis- 
imderstanding,  and  resistance  to  the 
application  of  public  health  methods. 

An  awakened  public  interest  in 
science  arose  after  the  last  war.  Doc¬ 
tor  and  reporter  began  to  move  closer 
together.  Today  the  scientist  and  phy¬ 
sician  no  longer  eye  the  press  with 
hostility  and  disdain;  the  press  no 
longer  reports  a  scientific  meeting  by 
commenting  upon  the  length  of  the 
beards  and  the  strange  vocabulary. 

The  press  has  fostered  this  spirit  of 
cooperation  in  many  ways,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  employment  of 
specialized  and  trained  science  editors 
and  reporters  and  the  use  of  instruc¬ 
tive  photography.  To  keep  abreast  of 
the  life-saving  sciences,  to  inform  the 
public,  and  to  interpret  public  health 
objectives  and  problems  is  not  an  easy 
assignment.  It  requires  accurate 
knowledge  and  skill  in  presenting 
such  knowledge.  In  a  free  nation,  we 
have  seen  the  modem  newspaper 
bring  increasing  wisdom  and  skill  to 
this  task. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  saluting 
through  Editor  &  Publisher  our 
friends  of  the  press.  That  cordial  re¬ 
lationship  has  won  the  gratitude  of 
public  health  officials  throughout  the 
United  States. 

GEN.  DENIG  THANKS  PRESS 
BRIG.  GEN.  ROBERT  L.  DENIG 
Director,  Bureau  oi  Public  Relations, 
U.  S.  Morine  Corps 

AS  DIREXDTOR  of  the  Division  of 
Public  Relations,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  I  would  like  to  express 
through  Editor  &  Publisher  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Corps  to  newspapers 
and  wire  services  of  the  nation  for 
their  fine  cooperation  in  the  handling 
of  Marine  Corps  news  and  pictures. 

The  observance  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  impresses  upon  us  the 
invaluable  quality  of  services  being 
rendered  our  people  by  our  newspa¬ 
pers  during  this  war.  The  initiative 
taken  by  publishers  in  promoting  the 
present  nation-wide  scrap  campaign  is 
but  one  of  a  long  series  of  highly  com¬ 
mendable  services  rendered.  If  the 


campaigns  in  Washington  and  Balti¬ 
more  are  any  criteria,  the  success  of 
the  drive  everywhere  is  assured. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  our  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Public  Relations  to  give  all 
assistance  possible  to  newspapers  and 
press  associations  in  their  performance 
of  public  service.  My  Division  is 
anxious  to  PROVIDE  news,  NOT 
withhold  it.  Our  innovation  of  com¬ 
bat  correspondents  in  the  field  is  fresh 
evidence  of  this. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  agency  of  the 
armed  forces — in  fact,  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican — to  put  national  security  above 
all  else.  Information  is  withheld  here 
only  when  its  disclosure  would  en¬ 
danger  the  security  of  the  country. 
Usually  such  information  is  not  per¬ 
manently  denied  the  people  but  rather 
is  held  in  abeyance  imtil  it  can  no 
longer  be  of  value  to  the  enemy. 

That  newsmen  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciate  this  necessity  is  demonstrated  by 
the  voluntary  censorship  most  of  them 
impose  upon  the  information  they 
publish.  Military  censorship  is  in  ef¬ 
fect,  but  our  press  is  still  a  free  press 
and  it  is  most  heartening  to  me  to  see 
how  many  call  or  write  in  to  my  office 
to  check  the  safety  or  accuracy  of  ma¬ 
terial  they  propose  to  print. 

We  fully  realize  that  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  more  news  hungry  than  ever 
before  and  expect  newspapers  to  sat¬ 
isfy  their  appetite.  It  is  for  that  rea¬ 
son  that  we  are  putting  combat  cor¬ 
respondents  into  the  fields  of  action 
or  potential  action  wherever  the 
Marines  may  be. 

The  ever-increasing  battlefronts  are 
growing  so  widespread  that  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations  doubt¬ 
lessly  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
providing  sufficient  correspondents  to 
get  the  news  as  it  breaks.  The  Marine 
combat  correspondents  are  in  the  field 
to  help  ease  this  situation.  Obviously 
their  purpose  is  to  SUPPLEMENT,  not 
supplant,  regular  press  correspondents. 

The  Marine  Corps  Division  of  Public 
Relations  is  looking  forward  to  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  future  as  pleasant  as 
those  of  the  past.  We  cordially  invite 
newsmen  of  the  nation  to  continue  to 
call  upon  us  at  any  time  for  any 
assistance  we  can  provide. 

WAR  REPORTING  PRAISED 
C.  DIAMANTOPOULOS 
Minister  ot  Lxreece 

AS  THE  representative  of  the  Greek 
nation  to  the  United  States,  I  speak 
with  thanks  and  admiration  for  the 
vital  part  played  by  the  American 
correspondents  in  reporting  the  epic 
struggle  of  Greece  from  the  Albanian 
front  while  the  Greek  people  were 
defending  their  soil  against  the  un¬ 
provoked  aggression  of  a  wanton  in¬ 
vader.  The  factual  reports  of  the  con¬ 
test  between  Italy  and  Greece  revealed 
the  impartial  attitude  of  the  American 
correspondents. 

With  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and 
the  utmost  fidelity  to  their  duty  as 
representatives  of  a  great  profession 
and  agents  of  reliable  principals,  they 
performed  their  duty  without  fear  or 
favor  and  as  a  result  the  American 
public,  often  at  great  personal  sacri¬ 
fice  and  even  danger  to  these  cor¬ 
respondents,  was  currently  and  in¬ 
telligently  informed  of  that  memorable 
contest. 

In  addition  to  the  great  news  ser¬ 
vices  made  available  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  American  press, 
many  leading  editorials  and  special 
articles  by  experts  did  much  to  en¬ 


lighten  and  mold  American  public 
opinion.  The  American  newspapers 
play  an  important  part  in  keeping 
high  the  morale  of  the  people  and 
have  earned  not  only  the  right  to  feel 
proud  of  their  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  but  also  the  gratitude  of  the 
United  Nations. 

PRESS  VIGOROUS.  VIGILANT 

W.  A.  MATHESON 
Vice-President 

Williams  Oil-O-Motic  Heating  Corp. 

IT  IS  heartening,  indeed,  that  even  in 
a  nation  engaged  in  total  war,  we 
can  still  observe  National  Newspaper 
Week  and  all  that  it  implies.  Only  in 
a  country  where  democracy  is  both 
life  and  living  could  there  be  a  free 
press  in  time  of  war.  As  our  global 
consciousness  of  men  and  methods 
grows  more  acute,  we  become  in¬ 
creasingly  grateful  for  the  truth,  vigor 
and  vigilance  of  the  American  press. 

Free  press  and  free  enterprise  are 
twin  towers  of  strength  in  the  Amer¬ 
ica  for  which  we  are  fighting  today. 

CHURCH  LEADER  GRATEFUL 
DR.  LUTHER  A.  WEIGLE 
President,  Federal  Council  oi  Churches 

oi  Christ  in  America 
I  WELCOME  the  opportunity  which 
National  Newspaper  Week  affords 
to  voice  the  appreciation  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  for  the  increasing 
attention  which  the  newspapers  are 
giving  to  the  place  of  religious  faith 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 
It  is  heartening  to  observe  that  many 
of  the  foremost  journals  are  publish¬ 
ing  religious  news  not  only  of  local 
interest  but  of  national  and  world¬ 
wide  significance. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  fact  that  what  happens 
in  the  churches  is  real  news  and  is 
recognized  as  such  is  the  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  the  way  in  which  the 
churches  in  the  occupied  countries  of 
Europe  are  championing  human  rights 
against  totalitarian  tyranny.  Pastor 
Niemoeller  in  Germany  and  Bishop 
Berggrav  in  Norway  are  only  two  of 
the  heroic  church  leaders  whose 
names  have  become  almost  household 
words  as  a  result  of  their  own  stal¬ 
wart  faith  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
press  in  interpreting  their  faith  and 
courage  to  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  also  for  the  contribution  which 
American  newspapers  are  making  to 
better  understanding,  cooperation  and 
harmony  among  members  of  various 
churches.  With  negligible  exceptions, 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  have 
avoided  a  sectarian  spirit  and  have 
shown  a  broad  view  in  the  essential 
things  which  the  churches  of  various 
n3mes  hold  in  common. 

In  this  time  of  crisis  when  people 
are  more  than  ever  feeling  the  need 
for  spiritual  resources  to  enable  them 
to  withstand  the  strains  and  tensions 
which  they  must  undergo,  I  hope  that 
the  Church  and  the  newspaper  may 
find  themselves  increasingly  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
va’ues  of  the  human  .spirit,  through 
f"ith  in  God. 

■ 

BUREAU  MEETING 

The  Committee  in  Charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  held 
three  business  sessions  during  its 
fall  meeting  Sept.  25,  26  at  the  Con- 
eress  Lake  Country  Club,  Hartsville. 
Ohio.  The  wartime  program  of  the 
Bureau  was  considered  along  with 
possibilities  of  further  Bureau  aid  to 
the  war  effort.  Walter  M.  Dear,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  ANPA  and  publisher  of 
the  Jersey  Journal,  was  guest  of  the 
Committee.  Members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  entertained  at  the  home 
of  D.  Roy  Moore,  general  manager  of 
the  Brush-Moore  New.spapers. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHe 

Paul  Block's  Sous 
Sn’Jd  Named  Toledo 

t  to  feel  ^ 

Co-Publishers 


Paul  Jr.,  Is  on  the 
Blade  .  .  .  William  h 
Army  2nd  Lieut 

Paul  Block,  Jr.,  and  hii  W. 
William  Block,  have  been  ele^ 
publishers  of  the  Toledo  (0.)  gL 
it  was  announced  Sept.  29 
board  of  directors.  ^  ’ 

Paul  Block,  Jr.,  recently  ntm 
to  his  home  in  Toledo  fro®  Nm 
Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  where  he  • 
been  confined  in  Newton 
lowing  a  skiing  accident  in  Fein* 
in  which  he  suffered  a 
Although  not  fully  recovered  he  j 
assumed  actively  his  duties  ai 
lisher. 

William  Block,  recently  axm 
sioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Aia 
is  attached  to  a  Coast  Artillery  Ac 
Aircraft  unit  at  Camp  Stewart,  Gi 
Worked  in  All  Dtph. 

Newspaper  work  has  absohedg 
interests  of  the  brothers  fnn  ei 
boyhood  and  both  spent  several  yn 
in  the  plant  of  the  Blade,  wotkif 
every  department  under  the  sgye 
vision  of  their  father,  the  late  h 
Block,  Sr.  There  they  obtaiaeii 
thorough  grounding  in  newspaper  yn 
duction  from  the  writing  of  &  m 
important  news  to  the  delivery  tfk 
paper  to  subscribers. 

Paul,  Jr.,  was  Washington  cob- 
spondent  for  the  Blade  and  awwy. 
nied  both  President  Roosevelt  and  k 
opponent,  Wendell  L.  Willkk,  k  tk 
cross-country  tours  during  the  !N 
Presidential  campaign. 

William  Block  entered  the  Amyi 
March,  1941,  as  a  private  andafterin 
motions  to  private  first  class,  corpt.i 
and  sergeant,  was  reconunended  i 
an  officers*  training  school,  fromwb 
he  was  graduated  in  June  of  thkya 

In  1940,  William  Block  wasgireci 
achievement  award  by  the  Ju-o 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his  wort  i 
behalf  of  the  Toledo  Symphony  S» 
ety,  an  organization  in  which  he 
tains  an  active  interest. 

The  homecoming  of  the  two  w 
of  Paul  Block  was  celebrated  by  b 
Blade  organization  at  a  dinner  M 
reception  in  the  Commodore  Po? 
Hotel,  Sept.  19.  The  party  hoort 
Paul  Jr.,  who  is  in  Toledo  for  the  ra 
time  in  five  months;  his  broto 
Lieut.  William  Block,  on  leave  W 
Camp  Stewart,  Ga.,  and  their  motx 
Mrs.  Paul  Block.  Grove  PatteW 
editor  of  the  Blade,  was  toastmaste 
■ 

Elmer  Davis  to 
Address  NE A  Group 

Making  his  first  addrea  befo^ 
group  of  newspaper 
he  took  office  as  director 
bee  of  War  Information  earte 
year,  Elmer  Davis  will  be  the 

cipal  speaker  at  the  annual  threw 
meeting  of  the  National  EditorW' 
.sociation  Advisory  Council  « 
Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago,  Oct  1 

Mr.  Davis,  who  will 
day  of  the  meeting,  is  expecw 

plain  the  reorganization  of  ^ 

government  activities  imder 
rection. 

Colonel  Robert  R- 
publisher  of  the  Chicago 
MUler  McClintock,  executive  auv 
of  the  Advertising  Council, 
William  L.  Daley,  WashmgtonJ^ 
resentative  of  the  NEA,  also 
eluded  among  the  speakers. 


OCTOBER  3,  194  2 

iml  CARTOONISTS'  PENS  FIND  TARGETS  IN  CONGRESS  FARM  BLOC  AND  HITLER 

I"  sticking  his  neck  OUT!  AUTHOR'S  APOLOGY  BUT  WHAT  WILL  PAPA  SAY? 
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Front  Page  Flag  Display 
Marks  Newspaper  Week 


^THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  flew  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  nation’s  dailies 
iaod  weeklies  starting  on  Thursday  as 
li  National  Newspaper  Week  reminder 
!  to  readers  of  patriotic  wartime  service 
^ by  the  press. 

I  I  Daily  until  the  conclusion  of  the 

third  formal  observance  of  Newspaper 
Week  on  Oct.  8  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  are  displaying  Old  Glory. 
Many  did  so  in  color.  It  was  the  first 
time  such  a  display  marked  the  week. 

While  newspapers  concentrated 
up<m  the  national  scrap  collection 
f  campaign  as  the  sincerest  demonstra- 
p  tion  of  their  service,  their  work  in 
,  other  fields  was  praised  in  numerous 
programs  held  as  part  of  the  formal 
observance. 

$45,000,000  in  Fr«e  Space 

A.  U.  S.  Treasury  report  Sept.  26 
Wealed  that  newspaper  assistance  to 
the  war  savings  program  is  at  a  new 
point.  The  Treasury  roughly 
**tijnates  at  $65,000,000  the  space  con- 
B  tributed  to  bond  and  stamp  sales  by 
1  upwards  of  10,000  daily,  weekly,  labor, 
j  religious,  farm  and  other  newspapers, 

'  and  by  more  than  200  monthly  maga- 
hnes,  national  weeklies  and  trade 
journals. 

Saturday,  Oct.  3,  has  been  set  aside 
j  as  the  banner  day  for  the  300,000 
t  newspaper  boys  of  more  than  900 
■newspapers  who  had  sold  445,594,298 
1  stamps,  totaling  nearly  $45,000,000,  up 
I  I^Pt'  II.  A  $5,000,000  sales  goal  has 
“wn  set  for  that  day.  Many  papers 
Pt^ed  to  hold  send-off  rallies  or 
j  “>nquets,  Friday  night  or  Saturday 
I  rewast  rallies,  to  stimulate  the  boys 
I  ut  their  efforts. 

I  National  Newspaperboy  Day  is 
[:  over  the  country  by  the 

I  temational  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

Radio  Was  among  those  saluting  the 
Nine  NBC  programs  were 
i^uled  during  the  eight-day  ob- 
f  NBC’s  participation  in  co- 

l^rauon  with  the  ANPA  and  the 
I  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 

i  request  and 

I  SUatPstmn  ^ 


Manchester  Buddy,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  publisher,  was  a  guest 
speaker  on  the  Fanny  Brice-Frank 
Morgan  show  on  NBC  Oct.  1.  Mr. 
Buddy  was  paid  for  his  appearance, 
turning  over  the  check  to  United 
China  Relief.  The  same  day  the  Rudy 
Vallee  program  honored  American 
newspapermen  reported  lost  or 
missing,  or  being  held  prisoners  of 
war. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  4,  three  programs 
will  pay  tribute  to  the  occasion,  Ed¬ 
gar  Bergen  and  Charlie  McCarthy, 
‘The  Great  Gildersleeve,”  and  “One 
Man’s  Family.’’ 

Red  Skelton  will  “dood  it”  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  6,  as  will  Fibber  McGee  and 
Molly.  On  Wednesday,  Kay  Kyser’s 
“College  of  Musical  Knowledge”  will 
include  newspaper  questions  and  an¬ 
swers,  and  the  comedy-drama  “Point 
Sublime”  will  include  newspaper  ma¬ 
terial  the  same  day. 

KDKA  Salutes  Pruss 

A  special  half-hour  program  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Newspaper  Week  was  broad¬ 
cast  by  station  KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  at 
11:15  p.m.,  Oct.  1.  A  dramatization 
showing  how  news  material  is  gather- 
ered  and  sent  all  over  the  world  fea¬ 
tured  the  show.  In  addition  listeners 
heard  Bill  Thomas,  editor  of  the 
Clearfield  Progress,  KDKA’s  “Main 
Street  Elditor,”  and  Vernon  L.  Wise  of 
the  Butler  Eagle,  president  of  the 
PNPA. 

CBS  also  planned  programs  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  Newspaper  Week. 

Participating  with  radio  in  the 
salute  to  the  press  were  untold  num¬ 
bers  of  clubs,  schools,  civic  organiza¬ 
tions,  forums  and  national  and  local 
leaders.  The  Kiwanis  clubs  particu¬ 
larly  participated  in  the  observance 
for  the  third  consecutive  year. 

Published  features,  many  of  them 
distributed  for  use  during  the  week, 
told  the  public  the  story  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  of  news  coverage,  pictures,  news 
and  advertising  ethics,  and  what  a 
free  press  means  to  America. 

Many  papers  featured  t'ne  exciting 
but  hazardous  work  of  the  war  cor¬ 


respondents,  which  also  was  the  main 
topic  at  numerous  civic  club  meet¬ 
ings.  Pictures  showing  the  coverage 
of  two  major  world  wars  and  special 
cartoons  were  other  prominent  pub¬ 
lished  features.  Newspapers  told  their 
readers  of  the  work  they  do  as  local 
organs  of  information  and  editorial 
influence,  showing  the  place  they  hold 
in  local  industry. 

Stories  of  former  staff  members  now 
.serving  in  the  armed  forces  or  doing 
war  work  of  specialized  nature  also 
were  published. 

The  Pacific  Advertising  Association 
distributed  to  publishers  in  that  area 
a  suggested  editorial  on  press  free¬ 
dom  for  use  during  Newspaper  Week. 
The  council  also  distributed  mats  for 
an  ad  on  that  subject. 

Colley  S.  Baker,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Salvage  Commit¬ 
tee,  declared  in  a  Newspaper  Week 
statement  that  the  state's  dailies  and 
weeklies,  cooperating  with  various 
salvage  committees,  had  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  war  production  mills  in 
the  Commonwealth  operating  at  full 
capacity  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1942. 

Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Jotirnal,  president  of  the  ANPA, 
W.  S.  Gilmore,  Detroit  News,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  Basil  L.  Wal¬ 
ters,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association,  issued  special 
Newspaper  Week  statements  praising 
the  manner  in  which  the  press  has 
handled  war  and  domestic  news. 

Won't  Yield  on  Press  Freedom 

Mr.  Dear  mentioned  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  public  morale  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  boost  stamp  sales  and  collect 
scrap  as  evidence  of  the  newspapers’ 
willingness  to  share  in  all  responsi¬ 
bility.  “We  do  not,  however,  surren¬ 
der  the  rights  of  a  free  press  to  con¬ 
demn  and  criticize  where  we  feel  the 
circumstances  justified,”  Mr.  Dear 
added.  “Nor  can  we  quiescently  tol- 
c  rate  infringement  on  individual 
rights,  .seeking,  nnder  the  subterfuge 
of  war  necessity,  to  create  in  the 
future  what  always  has  been  abhor¬ 
rent  to  our  American  way  of  life.” 

Mr.  Gilmore,  praising  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  war  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  face  of  censorship,  said  no 
country  on  earth  ever  gave  newspaper 


readers  so  complete  a  picture  of  mili¬ 
tary  action,  of  the  training  of  men 
for  action,  and  other  phases  of  the 
war.  “Let  the  newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  devote  Newspaper  Week  to  an 
every-edition  page-one,  eight-col¬ 
umn  line  and  editorial  appeal  to  their 
readers  to  produce  every  ounce  pos¬ 
sible  of  steel,  iron,  copper,  brass,  zinc 
and  rubber  for  the  war  effort.  It  is 
every  newspaper’s  and  every  citizen’s 
duty,”  Mr.  Gilmore  said. 

“Victory  through  truth”  is  the  goal 
of  U.  S.  newspapers,  Mr.  Walters  said 
Managing  editors  of  AP  newspapers 
found  on  their  desks  the  day  after 
Donald  Nelson  asked  press  coop>era- 
tion  in  the  scrap  drive  a  plea  from  AP 
executives  asking  them  personally  to 
take  the  leadership  in  getting  the 
scrap  in,  and  by  nightfall  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  under  way  and  a  crisis  in 
steel  output  had  been  avoided.  De¬ 
claring  the  people  are  anxious  to  re¬ 
spond  to  “any  convincing  request” 
for  help  in  the  war  effort,  Mr.  Walters 
said  the  press  offers  “a  quick  and  cer¬ 
tain  way  for  the  government  to  solicit 
this  help.” 

Sponsors  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  are  members  of  newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers,  Inc.,  with  Ver¬ 
non  T.  Sanford,  manager  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association  as  chairman  of 
promotion  for  the  observance. 

Argentina  Honors  Paz 

Like  their  North  American  neigh¬ 
bors  who  are  observing  Newspaper 
Week,  Argentina’s  editors,  publishers 
and  public  leaders  this  week  were 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  founder 
of  the  country’s  great  independent, 
liberal  newspaper.  La  Prensn. 

In  Argentina  the  occasion  was  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr 
Jose  C.  Paz,  journalist,  soldier,  lawyer 
and  diplomat,  under  whose  direction 
La  Prensa  achieved  recognition  as 
one  of  the  leading  independent  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Spanish  speaking  world 

As  a  part  of  the  nation-wide  obser¬ 
vances,  public  sub.scriptions  were 
pouring  in  from  throughout  Argentina 
ft)r  a  monument  to  Paz,  which  will  be 
erected  later.  It  originally  had  been 
planned  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the 
monument  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Oct.  2. 
but  a  delay  in  parliamentary  action 
approving  the  monument  —  a  pre¬ 
requisite  under  Argentine  law-neces¬ 
sitated  postponement. 


— Ttrnry  df  WiJi-  \V<nl<l  I't-aturi-i 


— luimuna  in  Baltimorr  Sen. 
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AAAA  Shows  Government 
What  War  Ads  Can  Do 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


-  come  associated  with  the  S. 

“FOR  THE  same  reason  that  the  Lyon,  Inc.,  New  Yor^  as  an  j 
President  released  to  the  newspa-  executive. 


Booklet  Says  Advertising  Helps  Civilians.  port,  Lee  chose  newspapers  to  cany  bloom  as  vice-president  of  tlT" ' 

'  Promotes  War  Bonds  Sales,  Sustains  S'  "NtlS  h. 

PubUc  Morale  and  Counteracts  Propaganda  TnjamrSteSaJ  »'  •’„  “■  ‘ 

■  SPECIFICALLY,  what  can  we  do  media,  except  in  support  of  charity.  Coinpany,  Philadelphia,  ^e  captiw  AdverU^g”’ 

to  help  win  this  war?”  is  the  sub-  Such  facilities  are  their  stock  in  trade  x  Francisco,  is  now  at  Newrmrt’ 

iec.  of  T  |»oklet  ontttel  "Tho  PUce  which  fhey  sell  on  Aoh-  busl-  ^  D"-  «  n^wapa’i'i 

of  Advertising  in  a  War  Economy,”  ness,  ]ust  as  mumtions  makers  sell  ap^area  m  newspapers  in  ^  cuies.  £3  Navy  commission  as  liiiiiiT* 

just  issued  by  the  American  Associa-  their  war  product.  Business,  of  course.  The  Atlantic  Company,  brewers  of  j  g 

tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  to  its  can  properly  donate  advertising  space;  Atlantic  Ale  and  Beer,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  ^  „  rorr-wiir/voTo  i.  • 

members.  its  stock  in  trade  is  something  else.”  is  scheduling  a  quarter-page  weekly  "'.^"“NHOUse  has  joim4|, 

Designed  to  aid  agency  men  in  their  An  example  of  indirect  aid:  “Main-  for  an  indefinite  period  in  470  news-  7  ’ 

own  thinking  and  in  their  daily  work  taining  an  adequate  volume  of  civilian  papers  in  seven  Southeastern  states,  .  "'■«*»  ■ 

with  clients,  and  to  clarify  for  gov-  goods”:  beginning  Sept.  28.  Shortages  of  metal  °  executive, 

emment  offidials  the  part  advertising  «The  volume  of  civUian  goods  pro-  bottle  caps,  restrictions  on  tires  f?nnerly  of  W« 

can  play  in  war  time,  this  new  24-  duced  during  war  time  is  second  in  ^nd  gasoline,  the  withdrawal  of  com-  ^ 

page  booklet  is  printed  in  large  type  importance  only  to  the  war  produc-  brands  from  many  ^uthem  Kudnw  agen^  m  New  York 

for  easy  reading.  Uon.  The  two  are  intimately  related,  markets,  have  created  special  adv«-  « 

Fo«r  Ways  to  Aid  io  War  They  are  interdependent.  Without  a  Rising  and  distribution  problems  -^e  ^  “  dire^^ 

Four  ways  are  noted  in  which  ad-  solid  foundation  of  wealth-producing  campai^  i^s  seated  and  k  bemg  S  ans  t  P*Bt 

vertising  can  effectively  contribute  to  effort  underneath  the  flow  of  muni-  P^^ced  by  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.  H.  G.  McCoy  has  been  named  » 

the  war  effort:  t»ons  to  our  fighting  forces,  the  latter  Expanding  its  wartime  advertising  director  of  public  rehtka 

1  Helping  the  Government  obtain  would  eventually  suffer  and  might  program,  last  week  Mack  Trucks,  fo*"  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  Hefe. 

civilian  comnliance  with  its  war  collapse.  Munitions  are  a  war  ‘must’  Inc.,  began  using  newspapers.  The  merly  served  for  11  years  in  fc 

which  has  to  be  met  with  all  the  will-  new  advertising  will  supplement  the  agency’s  Detroit  office. 


pers  the  chart  ‘Tire  Wear  vs  Car  "Weiss  and  Geller,  New  Yo* 
Speed’  from  the  Baruch  Rubber  Re-  announces  the  election  of  J(^ 


2.  Promoting  the  sale  of  War  Bonds;  power  and  endurance  which  can  be  present  series  of  4-color  ads  in  the  J.  A.  Goollin  has  been  pn 


3.  Sustaining  public  morale;  mustered.  And  they  are  paid  for  with  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Colliers,  to  the  position  of  assistant  nw»>» 

4.  Counteracting  subversive  propa-  the  aid  of  civilian  goods,  whose  ade-  These  newspaper  advertisements  are  sales  manager  of  Calvert  DioilU 

gatidfl,  quacy  will  determine  in  no  small  being  scheduled  to  announce  the  Corporation.  He  leaves  the  positii 

Also  seven  ways  in  which  advertis-  measure  a  solvent  nation,  upon  which  Truck  and  Bus  Conservation  Meet-  of  advertising  and  sales  pronwiie 
ing  contributes  indirectly  to  the  war  ah  else  depends,  including  the  war  ings  sponsored  by  Mack  which  are  manager  for  his  new  post 
effort:  1.  Conserving  public  health;  effort.  If  we  wreck  our  economy,  we  currently  being  held  throughout  Ihe  John  Owen  has  joined  Ae  Budoii 
2.  Saving  the  time,  effort  and  money  might  lose  the  war.  country  m  cooptation  with  the  W-  4  Company  from  Ae  War  Productin 

of  boA  consumers  and  workers;  also  "All  of  our  national  forces— physical,  Ace  of  Defense  Transportation.  The  Board.  Mr.  Owen  was  formerly  wi 
prolonging  useful  life  of  equipment  psychological,  military  and  economic—  first  advertisements  are  appearing  in  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  and  J.  Ste: 

now  in  use;  3.  Adjusting  Ae  public  are  a  victory  team  and  must  work  several  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  jng  Getchell. 

mind  to  shortages  and  Ae  use  of  togeAer  as  a  team  to  reinforce  each  as  well  as  in  Baltimore  and  Washing-  Gilbert  Golden  has  been  appoir.a 
subsAutes;  4.  Maintaming  an  ade-  oAer  The  mUita^  front  comes  first  ton.  position  d  » 

quate  volume  of  civilian  goods;  5.  as  Ae  spearhead  of  our  strAing  Kirsch  Beverages,  Inc.  has  an-  vertising  manager  m  Ae  East  f' 

Providing  a  hedge  against  inflation;  power,  but  behmd  that  spearhead  nounced  the  placement  of  Ae  Kirsch  Warner  BroAers  Pictures,  Inc. 

6.  Earning  Ae  money  to  pay  for  war;  looms  Ae  Aaft  of  civilian  sAymg  advertising  account  with  Frank  Kier-  ■ 

7.  Kjeeping  alive  a  competitive  spirit  power,  wiAout  which  no  all  out  war  nan  &  Co.  yy  H  J  1* 

for  product  Improvement.  ^  ®ver  won.”  Dp  D  Jayne  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadel-  UT^GS  /\ClVGrtlS6rS 

Each  of  Aese  four  direct  aids  and  Foar  Post>War  Tktmas  phia.  has  appointed  J.  M.  Korn  &  fp  n  1  It  'J 

seven  mArect  aids  is  discussed  in  a  As  an  addendum  the  booklet  con-  Company,  Inc.  to  handle  Jayne’s  Ex-  XO  DQCK  ACClClGllt 
few  paragraphs.  .  «  .  tains  four  Aemes  dealing  with  “What  pectorant.  I 

An  example  of  direct  aid:  Helping  niust  be  preserved  for  Ae  post-war  Bristol  Carpet  Mills  (Thomas  L.  Ml'OVAntinn  ITl  fift 
the  government  obtam  civilian  com-  period  wiA  Ae  help  of  advertUmg”:  Leedom  Company)  have  appointed  * ^  V  lil  WW 

phwtt  wlA  its  war  measures  :  1,  Assuring  a  free  press  and  freedom  Gray  and  Rogers,  Philadelphia,  to  Wnr  PrndnrHnn  Fund 

“What  advertismg  owes  Ae  war  is  of  the  air;  2.  Keepmg  trade  Imes  open;  direct  Aeir  advertismg.  .  . 

to  help  win  it  by  lending  ite  persua-  3.  Lettmg  people  know  about  industry;  Rheem  Manufacturing  Cobipany  of  Raising  Money  in  Effort 

sive  powers  to  Ae  government  ^d  4.  a  word  of  warning  to  advertisers  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  appomted  Ae  To  Reduce  Such  Losses 

counsdmg  it  in  makmg  an  effective  and  agencies.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  to  di- 

ap^al  to  the  public;  and  tMt  is  what  From  Ae  last  of  Aese  are  Ae  fol-  rect  its  first  major  advertising  cam-  The  trend  of  national  advertisers 

IS  TCing  delivered  Arough  Ae  Adver-  lowmg  key  paragraphs:  paign.  Starting  in  October,  two-  include  in  Aeir  institutioMl, 

tising  Council,  as  well  as  by  many  “Advertising  Aould  never  lose  sight  color  bleed  pages  will  be  run  in  oAer  copy,  pleas  for  recognized 
concerns  which  employ  Aeir  adver-  of  ^vhat  it  owes  the  consumer.  This  Fortune,  Time,  Newsweek,  and  Btisi-  activities  such  as  Ae  scrap  co 

Aing  to  promote  Ae  war  effort  or  j;j  fnie  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  im-  ness  Week  and  there  will  be  occa-  Aive,  is  an  increasingly  impora 

"  c.xT^  ^  XU  Perative  in  time  of  war.  It  Aould  be  sional  newspaper  advertising  in  Ae  contribution  to  the  war  effort 

No  all  out  war  can  tc  won  wA-  persuasive,  of  course;  that  is  its  nat-  cities  where  Rheem  plants  are  lo-  Most  recent  of  Ae  organizatkw 
out  p^tdar  support  and  the  wfil  to  ural  and  most  effective  technique,  cated.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com-  obtain  cooperation  of  advertisers  b 

win.  Events  wdl  do  much  to  stimu-  But  it  should  be  persuasive  wiA  the  pany  is  Ae  agency.  War  Production  Fund  to  Const; 

^ove  IS  facts.  -  Manpower  of  Ae  NaUonal 

needed— Ae  persi^ive  tedmique  of  “R  should  inform  the  public  P^ll,  Council  The  Fund  was  0 

advertismg  to  mdure  people  to  co-  about  goods  and  Aeir  uses  in  such  Among  Advertising  FoUc  a  Proclamation  by  Pw 

operate  m  their  daily  lives  wiA  detail  as  will  enable  the  consumer  to  ad  /-TTT*T«DUTDr>D/-  u  dent  Roosevelt  to  Ae  Council  calls 

civilian  war  measures.  buy  mtelligently  what  she  needs  and  EDGAR  E  GUrmre^G  has  been  “mobilize  ite  nation  s 

Orqaahed  Campaign.  N.c.ary  use  it  to  her  best  advantage.  a  con^rtod 


War  Production  Fund 
Raising  Money  in  Effort 
To  Reduce  Such  Losses 


The  trend  of  national  advertisers 
include  in  Aeir  institutioiul. 


pany  is  Ae  agency.  War  Production  Fund  to  Const; 

Manpower  of  Ae  National 
Among  Advertising  Folk  Council.  The  Fund  was  o 

following  a  Proclamation  by  iw, 
EDGAR  E.  GUTTENBERG  has  been  Roosevelt  to  Ae  Council  ca^j 

promoted  to  advertising  manager  if  f®  mobilize  its  na  lo 


upon  it  to  “mobilize  its  nation 


piuiiiuLtru  lu  cluvtri  iising  manager  --  — — -  , 

for  Calvert  Distillers  Corporation.  He  resources  m  leadmg  a  cona^ 


“^vemment  needs  two  kmds  of  “Great  progress  has  been  recently  ^33  previously  assistant  advertising  intensified  campaign  againrt 
verbal  influence  to  exert  upon  Ae  made  m  Ais  direction,  well  imtiated  manager  ^  dents.”  The  President  termed  a® 

public  mind;  news  to  keep  people  before  Ae  war  began.  But  more  needs  r-  o  r  ,  .  ,  dents  a  “wastage  of  human  and  ma? 

informed  about  war  events  and  per-  to  be  done.  In  fact  the  informative  formerly  with  r^g^yrees  of  Ae  Nation.” 

suasive  appeal  to  mold  opmion.  The  service  which  can  be  rendered  by  l  •  ^^nk-Guenmer  Law,  me.,  <e  ono  OOO 

latter  reauires  Ae  channels  and  tech-  advertising  never  had  .co  fpa.cihlo  an  has  joined  Ac  public  relations  staff  *•  •  ■  ,  .  1 


suasive  appeal  uj  mom  opinion,  ine  service  wnicn  can  oe  renaerea  by  r - •  •  i  xtl  V,: -  ,  .  ’  — Z  <e  noo  OOO 

latter  requires  Ae  channels  and  tech-  advertising  never  had  so  feasible  an  .  Ac  public  relations  staff  ’  •  '  t 

nique  of  advertismg,  which  Aould  opportunity  to  realize  itself  as  during  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  The  present  carnpa^  01  ^ 

be  employed  m  Ae  usual  business-  a  period  of  lessening  competitive  urge  ’  John  W.  Loveton,  a  radio  program  Production  Fund  is 

like  way  of  buymg  and  paying  for  like  the  war.  director  wiA  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  has  on  a  national  basis  for  the 

space  and  time.  “It  is  extremely  important  Aat  ad-  resigned  to  join  Ae  radio  department  of  raising  $5,000,000  to 

“It  is  important  that  advertismg  be  vertising  fully  utilize  Ae  opportimity  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York.  Council  with  the  budget 

organized  in  effective  campaigns,  to  expand  and  perfect  its  power  to  William  Esty  and  Company,  Inc.,  o«:essary  for  it  to  carry  out  re  - 

when  and  where  needed,  and  with  SERVE  as  well  as  its  power  to  SELL,  announces  the  appointment  of  three  wartime  assignment.  The  ^ 

Ae  same  responsibility  for  results  as  It  would  carry  over  into  Ae  post-war  new  vice-presidents:  Adlai  S.  Hardin,  being  confined  to  busmess  and  ^ 

in  commercial  use.  period,  when  public  service  may  be-  account  executive;  James  J.  Houla-  try  on  a  non-profit,  tax  a, 

“In  Ais  connection  it  does  not  seem  come  a  determining  factor  in  the  sur-  han,  assistant  to  the  president;  and  Reason  for  Ae  Presidents 

fair  to  seek  free  space  and  time  from  vival  of  any  business.”  Thomas  D.  Luckenbill.  radio  director.  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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The  Clevefand  2-in*l  market  goes  to  bed  with  the  roar  of 
the  blast  furnace  and  the  thud  of  the  drop  forge  ringing  in 
its  ears,  and  wakes  up  to  the  staccato  tune  of  the  riveter 
and  the  sharp  screech  of  the  milling  machine. 


The  CLEVELAND 
(  2-in-1  MARKET 

I  (I)  Greater  Cleveland 
71  (2)  26  Adjacent  Counties 

I  the  LARGEST  and 
I  SECOND  LARGEST 

I  Retail  Markets  in  Ohio 


It’s  a  nevcr>ending  tune  of  hot  iron  and  cold  steel  beiug 
fashioned  into  the  thousands  of  weapons  which  will  help 
wipe  the  Axis  from  the  earth. 


Not  very  pleasant  reading  for  Mr.  Hitler  but  extremely 
interesting  for  advertisers  seeking  increased  sales  in  this 
lush  2-in-l  market.  For  with  this  alKtime  high  industrial 
production  has  come  steadily«mounting  pay  rolls  and 
crowded  stores. 


kOaCENT 

counties 


To  get  your  share  of  this  tremendous  buying  power,  you 
need  only  consistent  and  persistent  advertising  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  is  the  ONE  newspaper  that 
gives  you  intensive  and  extensive  coverage  of  Greater 
Cleveland  and  the  other  cities  and  towns  in  this  closely* 
knit  Cleveland  2*in*l  market. 


Mn.43l.075 


'TUI  cunct  CUVtlSND  MiSKCT  it*.  Or  OHIO'S  HETtll  MAHHtr 


jin  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neigh- 
wing  counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Haugland  Diary  Reveals 
Fight  to  Survive  Jungle 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


AN  EPIC  STORY  of  a  lost  war  cor¬ 
respondent’s  struggle  to  get  out  of 
the  New  Guinea  jungle  alive  after 
parachuting  from  a  crippled  U.  S. 
Army  bomber  was  told  this  week  in 
the  diary  of  Vem  Haugland,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter,  as  he  hovered 
between  life  and  death  in  an  Allied 
base  hospital  at  Port  Moresby. 

Delirious  when  he  was  found  in  a 
native  village  by  missionaries  Sept.  19, 
Haugland  babbled  in  the  hospital 
about  God  and  his  mother  and  ram¬ 
bled  incoherently  about  still  falling 
in  his  parachute,  until  he  emerged 
from  his  delirium  Sept.  28. 

He  recognized  Col.  Larry  Lehrbas. 
former  AP  foreign  correspondent  who 
is  now  an  aide  to  General  Douglas 
MacArthur.  Smiling  wanly,  Haugh- 
land  said; 

"Tell  Mother  I'm  Ail  Ri9ht" 

“Tell  my  mother  I’ve  been  real  sick, 
but  I’m  all  right.” 

Late  this  week  34-year-old  Haug¬ 
land  was  believed  on  the  way  to  re¬ 
covery.  U.  S.  Army  doctors  spared 
nothing  in  their  attempt  to  save  his 
life.  Haugland  was  in  special  quar¬ 
ters  with  medical  attendants  on  duty 
day  and  night.  Late  last  week  the 
American  commander  at  Port  Moresby 
had  sent  an  urgent  request  to  the 
Australian  mainland  for  special  food 
and  drugs  to  be  flown  to  New  Guinea 
on  the  first  plane.  Injections  were 
used  Sept.  28  in  the  attempt  to  save 
Haugland's  life. 

Army  doctors  said  Haugland’s 
temperature  had  dropped  and  the 
abrasions  which  he  suffered  in  the 
wilderness  were  healing. 

Haugland’s  diary,  kept  while  he 
was  able  to  write  during  the  47  days 
he  was  lost,  disclosed  how  he  des¬ 
paired  of  ever  getting  out  of  the 
jungle  alive.  He  was  accompanied 
for  a  time  by  Lt.  James  A.  Michael, 
co-pilot,  the  only  man  aboard  the 
ill-fated  bomber  who  still  is  missing. 
They  landed  together  after  a  13,000- 
foot  parachute  jump  when  the  bomber 
ran  out  of  gas  Aug.  7  during  a  storm 
over  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Owen 
Stanley  mountains. 

The  diary  ended  Sept.  9,  11  days 
before  the  missionaries  found  Haug¬ 
land.  Its  text  was  carried  in  a  copy¬ 
righted  AP  story  from  Melbourne 
Sept.  29.  Some  of  the  more  poignant 
passages  follow: 

Excerpts  from  Diary 

Aug.  7 — Bailed  out  about  6:30  at 
about  13,000  (feet)  nite  in  chute  in 
rain.  Uninjured. 

Aug.  8 — Heard  plane  at  7.  (Two 
words  illegible)  eight-forty  after  fill¬ 
ing  preserver  with  water. 

Aug.  10 — Mike  and  I  hiked  all  day. 

Aug.  11 — Co-Pilot  Michael  and  I 
may  get  separated.  I  have  a  life  pre- 
.«erver;  he  hasn’t.  If  you  find  me  and 
not  him,  send  help  quickly  as  he  is 
starving.  With  food  he  can  make 
it.  .  .  . 

Aug.  12 — Thru  God's  grace  Mike 
and  I  are  still  together.  Forded  river 
near  fork.  Spent  last  night  in  chute. 
Mike  caught  up.  .  .  . 

Aug.  16 — ^Both  very  weak — feet  bad. 

Later — Aug.  16 — Must  take  to  river. 
We  may  get  separated  or  drowned 
but  pray  to  God  for  safety. 

(Entry  in  different  handwriting, 
presumably  Michael’s:  “In  case  we 
are  separated  I’ll  be  up  the  river  in 
bad  need  of  food.  Please  rush  to 
rescue.  Lt.  James  A.  Michael.”) 

Aug.  17 — ^Fairly  good  nite.  Can  see 
now  must  take  to  river.  Dear  God. 


help  me  make  it.  Plane  came  over 
early,  but  too  far  away — didn’t  see 
me.  Very  weak. 

Evening  —  Got  into  river  —  saw 
couldn’t  make  it.  Awful  climb  up  mt. 
There  I  saw  it  straight  down.  Abso¬ 
lutely  no  hope. 

Waited  for  Miracle  or  Death 

Climbing  further  —  terrible  mts. 
ahead.  River  also  impassable — winds 
endlessly.  View  on  top  convinced  me 
only  a  miracle  of  God  can  help  now. 
All  I  can  do  is  lie  and  wait,  wish  for 
a  miracle  or  death.  Made  it  back  to 
camp — about  ready  to  go  to  sleep. 

Aug.  19 — Second  day  lying  on  rocks, 
chewing  grass  and  ree^,  praying  a 
great  deal.  Getting  so  weak.  Hardly 
any  hope  now.  Lost  life  preserver. 
Watched  vainly  all  day  for  a  plane. ' 
Only  hope  is  a  plane  dropping  food  or 
ground  aid  arriving — both  extremely 
unlikely.  Looks  like  I  shall  die  here 
soon. 

Aug.  24 — Hard  warm,  dry  nite.  Two 
and  one-half  weeks  with  nothing  to 
eat — my  body  looks  terrible.  If  some¬ 
one  comes  today  I  can  still  live — ^but 
I  need  food.  Head  clear  .  .  .  position 
good  otherwise. 

Aug.  26 — Rained  early  last  night, 
drenching  me.  Found  dirty  hole  for 
head  under  rotten  log — rest  exposed. 
Awful  nite.  .  .  .  Awoke  a  bit  delirious 
for  first  time.  Looks  equally  bad 
tonite — I'm  still  wet  from  last  nite. 

Aug.  27 — Got  wettest  yet.  Wet  all 
day  today.  Very  weak — looks  near 
the  end.  Clothes  won’t  dry  out. 

Aug.  28 — ^This  may  be  wrong  date. 
Either  last  night  was  very  long  and 
full  of  bad  dreams  or  I  have  been 
semi-delirious  .  .  .  two  or  three  days. 

.  .  .  Only  one  night,  though,  because 
it  must  have  been  fairly  dry  and  my 
clothes  are  only  damp.  If  can  sum¬ 
mon  strength,  may  hike  through 
woods  in  hope  of  finding  a  shelter  hut. 
Also  berries  or  food.  Found  some 
delicious  berries  on  shore. 

Aug.  30 — Got  dry  during  nite  so 
fairly  comfortable  despite  lack  of 
cover.  Now  at  mt.  top.  Most  vivid, 
terrible  scene  I  ever  witnessed.  Such 
peaks!  Only  thing  to  do — keep  away 
from  river  and  keep  xxx,  cut  to  east 
or  south  much  as  possible.  In  every 
other  direction  xxx  stretch  farther 
away  xxx. 

.  .  .  Thirst  sent  me  back  to  river 
but  I  good  way  down  stream.  Dug 
through  worst  jungle  yet,  then  down 
deep  little  stream,  and  just  arrived  all 
done  in — my  feet  very  bad  too.  If  I 


LEADERSHIP 
because  of 
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In  Women’s  Retail  Cloth¬ 
ing  Store  advertising.  The 
Sun  leads  every  New 
York  weekday  newspaper 
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better  income  groups. 
During  the  first  6  months 
of  1942,  advertisers  in¬ 
creased  The  Sun’s  share 
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don’t  die  tonite  I  may  push  on  along 
shore  a  way  tomorrow — ^I  don’t  know 
why.  There  is  no  chance  for  me  now, 
in  this  ,  .  .  jungle — I  know  that. 

Sept.  3 —  .  .  .  Reached  river  bottom 
below  extreme  peaks,  bathed,  washed 
out  bandages,  dried  feet.  One  toe 
very  badly  swollen.  Example  of  how 
Lord  shepherded  me — led  me  to  rock 
crevice  right  by  river  where  avoided 
heavy  storm,  then  brot  out  sim,  made 
good  bed  but  lost  in  dark,  sat  .  .  . 
rain.  Steady  hike  up  creek  today. 
Late  start. 

Sept.  4 — Hand  so  numb  can’t  write. 
Terrible  struggle  thru  jungle  today. 

Found  Native  Huts 

Sept.  6 — Reached  river’s  end  valley 
xxx  now  surround  by  rivers  Which 
can’t  ford.  Only  chance  now  native 
come,  I  guess.  Almost  nothing  edible 
several  days — very  weak. 

Sept.  8 — Found  three  native  huts 
one  with  floor  .  .  .  surrounded  by 
stinking  weeds.  Sick  in  nite,  first  time, 
probably  from  stingers  on  hand  and 
mouth. 

Sept.  9 — Spent  rainy  A.  M.  in  hut 
drying  shoes.  Where  from  here?  Im¬ 
possible  stick  close  to  river  because 
impassable  tall  reeds.  Will  stay  as 
can  otherwise  get  lost  cause  can’t  see 
where  going. 

P.  M. — ^Thank  God  I  keeping  near 
reeds,  got  on  to  faint  animal  track. 
Crossed  stream  on  log  at  berry  place, 
trail  grew  plainer,  definitely  track 
thru  forest.  Made  more  distance  so 
far  than  for  weeks —  .  .  .  sun  still 
high.  All  creeks  logged  over,  no 
vines,  all  cleared. 

This  was  the  last  entry  in  the  diary. 
How  Haugland  came  to  be  in  the 
native  village  where  he  was  found 
may  never  be  known,  for  he  was 
delirious  at  the  time. 

Larry  Allen,  AP  Mediterranean 


fleet  correspondent  who  was 
during  the  British  Comtnaixk^' 
on  Tobruk  Sept.  13,  confounded  w 
captors  by  demanding  an  inZ.;“ 
with  Field  Marshal  Erwin  ^ 


it  was  disclosed  by  a  DNB  brS^ 
from  Berlin  Sept.  25. 

“This  rather  queer  wish”  anii», 
his  captors,  the  report  said, 
turned  it  down,  although  Romai^ 
the  time  was  in  Tobruk.  DNB  - 
Allen  had  been  picked  up  in  a  W 
his  uniform  not  even  wet,  and  r 
being  treated  by  the  Italians 
prisoner  of  war.  Allen  asked  to  i 
exchanged  immediately  for  an  An 
prisoner  in  British  hands,  DNB  add? 
but  the  request  “ffrst  must  be  can' 
fully  examined  by  competent  qaat 
ters.” 

Two  United  Press  war  correspond, 
ents  who  have  witnessed  some  of  ^ 
fiercest  fighting  in  the  Pacific  ban 
returned  to  active  front  duty  afie 
serving  for  several  months  in  UJ 
bureaus  in  Australia.  Frank  He*. 
lett,  veteran  of  the  Bataan  rampjg. 
and  Harold  Guard,  who  cov«rifc 
war  in  Malaya,  Singapore  and  Jan 
this  week  were  assigned  to  advanced 
bases  in  New  Guinea.  Another  UJ 
Pacific  correspondent,  Robert  Idle! 
returned  to  the  Honolulu  bureau  fr® 
Guadalcanal  Island  in  the 
this  week  after  spending  a  mood 
there.  Francis  McCarthy,  bead  d 
U.P.’s  Auckland,  N.  bureau,  bz 
replaced  him  at  Guadalcanal. 

Clark  Lee,  AP  war  correspondet; 
of  Bataan  fame,  returned  to  the  U.  i 
this  week  for  the  furlough  mte- 
rupted  by  the  war.  He  was  in  Manili 
on  his  way  home  when  hostilitie 
started.  Lee’s  war  wounds  ban 
healed — a  broken  hand  and  an  io- 
jured  leg — and  he  annormced  he  w 
ready  for  a  new  assignment. 
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Market. 
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But  it  is  more  than  volume  th^  counts — it  is  the  QUALITY— ^and 
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■ess  in-  vacate,  and  William  Powers,  formerly 

make  of  the  Y niinnstninn  .  r 


telligence  services  and  to  make  of  the  Youngstown  Vindicator  both 
recommendations  that  would  lead  to  in  the  armed  forces.  ’ 

greater  imification  of  these  services  The  visiting  editorial  executiv 
and  the  avoidance  of  overlapping.  A  were  entertained  at  the  two-day  seT 
major  part  of  his  study  was  a  review  sion  by  the  Canton  Repository  ^ 
of  the  former  press  intelligence  of  the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc  ^  ^ 
old  OGB.  ■ 

nu-  bdm'  T.W.  boss  dies  in  COLO. 

Ohio  AP  Managing  Thomas  Wyime  Ross,  50.  nanaaiJ 

Editors' Meet  in  Canton 

An  off-the-record  talk  by  Joe  Dy-  f®ffow  worker  alike  as  “Scoop,"  die(j 
nan.  Associated  Press  Tokyo  staff  re-  Sept.  25,  after  a  month  of  valiant  but 
porter  who  was  interned  in  Japan  at  futile  ^ort  to  recover  from  an  emer- 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  highlighted  g®ucy  stomach  operation.  Mr  Ross 
Mr.  Hearst’s  reply  revealed  his  the  concluding  formal  session  of  the  was  associated  with  the  Colorado 
lecoUectkms  of  57  years  ago  when  he  Associated  Press  Editors  of  Ohio  fall  Springs  papers  for  32  years,  or  from 
took  over  the  Son  Francisco  Examiner  meeting  Sept.  27  at  the  Onesto  Hotel,  the  time  he  enrolled  at  Colorado  Col- 
only  in  that  he  plead  that  California  Canton.  lege  in  1910.  He  went  to  work  for 

be  continued  as  a  land  of  opportunity.  Dynan,  who  returned  home  last  ^1*®  Gazette  when  he  enrolled  as  a 

California  is  called  golden  not  only  month  after  intenunent  in  Japan  since  freshman  at  Colorado  College.  Re 
because  of  gold  in  her  hills,  he  said.  £>ec.  7,  told  of  conditions  at  the  camp  worked  part  time  as  reporter  and 
It  has  golden  grain  in  the  valleys,  ^h^re  he  was  held  and  related  many  sports  editor,  working  in  the  summer 
golden  fruits  on  her  slopes  and  plams,  qJ  jjjg  observations  about  the  Japanese  nionths  on  the  Grand  Junction  Sen- 
and  golden  sunshine.  ^  reaction  to  war  with  America.  tinel,  one  summer  as  city  editor.  After 

“And  it  means  more  than  that,  Mr.  informal  get-together  and  a  attending  college  for  3%  years,  Mr. 

Hearst  continued.  It  means  the  golden  buffet  supper  at  the  Brookside  Coun-  Ross  left  school  to  take  a  permanent 
opportunity  that  has  rnade  us  happy  Club  Sunday  afternoon  concluded  position  with  the  Gazette  as  reporter, 

and  has  made  California  great.  All  I  two-day  event  attended  by  nearly  sports  editor,  or  wire  editor.  He 

, _  have  to  say  tonight  is  this:  Let  us  gQ  newspapermen.  transferred  shortly  to  the  Evening 

i  the  exert  every  opportunity  to  maintain  a  meeting  and  entertainment  Satur-  Telegraph,  and  became  its  city  editor 
ulous  California  as  the  state  of  opportunity,  H3y  night  opened  the  event.  Speakers  under  T.  E.  Nowels,  now  publisher  of 
the  state  to  which  people  come  from  at  opening  session  were  Charles  ff'e  combined  papers.  He  held  this 
e  in-  ell  over  the  world  to  realize  their  Corbin,  former  managing  editor  of  the  position  imtil  the  two  papers  merged 
With  highest  expectations,  their  highest  Toledo  Blade  now  with  the  Office  of  1923.  After  the  merger  he  as- 
veld-  hopes,  and  dreams,  and  their  prayers.”  Censorship,  and  Maj.  E.  L.  Nelson,  sumed  the  title  of  news  director,  his 
ained  And  that,  the  plea  for  opportunity,  public  relations  officer  for  the  fifth  duties  being  those  of  managing  editor. 
;  ex-  is  the  message  today  of  William  Ran-  service  command.  although  he  did  not  formally  assume 

ation  dolph  Hearst,  publisher  since  1887.  Two  temporary  vice-presidents  the  latter  until  1940. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  he  had  to  battle  were  named  by  the  editors  at  Sun-  ■ 

lews-  e”d  vigorously  to  gain  his  father’s  day’s  business  session.  They  were  CHANDLER  RECOVERS 
)urse,  permission  to  wrest  his  fame  from  James  P.  Rosemond  of  the  Akron  Bea-  William  D.  Chandler,  acting  editor. 
Now  past  newspapers  even  as  that  ^father  had  con  Journal  and  Fred  Becker  of  the  Son  Fra'ncisco  Chronicle,  is  back  in  his 
t  received  wrested  his  from  California’s  ore  lodes.  Massillon  Independent.  office  daily  following  a  two-month  ill- 

alifomians  His  message  reflected  his  continued  They  were  named  to  replace  Harold  ness  which  necessitated  sue  weeks  of 
when  the  joy  over  that  opportunity  won  and  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  Newark  Ad-  hospitalization. 


William  Randolph 
Hearst,  left,  receives 
the  50-year  member¬ 
ship  award  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West  from 
Lloyd  J.  Cosgrove, 
president. 


Hearst  Honored 
By  California's 
"Native  Sons" 


Want  to  Tell  Somebody  Something! 


Noiziger,  Casey  Leave  i 
From  OWI  Positions  | 

Two  staff  members  in  the  University  ] 
of  Minnesota  school  of  journalism, 
Ralph  O.  Nafziger  and  Ralph  D.  Casey, 
resumed  their  fall  term  teaching  duties 
after  service  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information  in  Washington. 

While  on  a  Sabbatical  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  in  1941-42,  Dr.  Nafziger  was  en¬ 
gaged  successively  by  the  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Information,  the  war  com¬ 
munications  section.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  at¬ 
tack,  he  headed  up  both  the  media 
division  of  the  OFF  and  later  the 
OWI.  He  organized  the  division  and 
built  it  from  a  staff  of  two  or  three 
media  analysis  specialists  to  a  staff 
of  60. 

Dr.  Casey’s  assignment  in  Washing- 


Want  to  tell  a  third  of  a  million  fine  Michigan  fanulieti 
what’p  new,  different  and  better  about  your  product? 
There  is^n’t  a  better  way  to  do  this  important  job  than 
through  the  eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers.  Outstand¬ 
ing  in  news  eoverage  and  editorial  features  .  .  .  metro¬ 
politan  in  format  and  style  .  .  .  these  eight  key  market 
newspapers  cover  a  large  and  essential  part  of  your 
Michigan  Wartime  Market  (largest  in  the  country)  as 
no  other  advertising  medium  can  cover  it.  Support  your 
dealers  in  this  big,  busy,  easy-to-tra\el.  easy-to-ship  war¬ 
time  market  with  advertising  ^ 

that  dominates,  with  schedules 
that  are  quick  and  flexible.  If 
it's  more  of  Michigan  yoitVe 
after,  make  sure  Booth  Michi- 

gan  New’spapers  are  on  4' 


Raadi  Buying 
Boltimoruont 
Through  Tho 


I.  A.  Kl€IN,  50  I.  42nd  St,,  New  Yorli  JOHN  E.  lUTZ,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chkog* 


DeWitt  Mackenzie,  who  has  made 
so  many  trips  to  Europe  he  has 
lost  count,  is  back  in  the  war 
zones  to  write  history  on  the  spot.  ^ 

During  the  next  critical  weeks,  the  famous  war  analyst 
will  cable  his  daily  interpretative  column,  “The  War 
Today”  and  special  articles  to  this  and  hundreds  of 
other  Associated  Press  newspapers.  It  will  be  impor¬ 
tant  reading  for  millions,  routine  assignment  for  Mac¬ 
kenzie  who  has  been  covering  Europe  and  Europe's 
wars  for  more  than  25  years.  Probably  no  other  Amer¬ 
ican  writer  has  a  wider  acquaintance  abroad.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  the 
Orient  and  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere  reporting  the  world’s  big  news. 


The  first  time  Mackenzie  went  to  Europe  in  1916  he 
found  himself  mistaken  for  a  Sinn  Feiner  and  barely 
escaped  execution  during  Ireland’s  Bloody  Easter 
Week  Rebellion.  He  served  with  British  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  France  in  the  last  war,  saw  fighting  in  Egypt, 
covered  the  British  occupation  of  the  Rhine  and 
spent  months  in  India.  He  reported  the  Versailles 
Peace  Conference  and  was  on  hand  at  Munich  and 
when  Hitler  made  triumphal  entry  into  Sudetenland. 
Mackenzie  was  chief  of  the  foreign  service  of  The 
Associated  Press  when  he  began  his  foreign  affairs 
column  in  1936.  His  audience  at  home  and  abroad 
has  grown  to  the  greatest  of  any  daily  newspaper 
columnist.  And  Mackenzie,  always  ' 

the  move!  r<5 


a  good  reporter,  still  is  on 


(Name  of  Paper) 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCUTED  PRESS 


Mk  M 

n 

1  Wr  1  fj  « 

the  dresses  worn  by  the  bride,  the  cut  of  the 


FRED  ELDRIDGE,  Army  public  rela-  cussion  is  covered  in  this  type  of  fea- 

tions  officer  in  India  and  former  Loa  •  A  m  J  _  ture  than  in  one  in  which  the  per- 

Angeles  Times  staffer,  wrote  the  fol-  interviewed  is  given  a  specific 

lowing  in  a  mimeographed  letter  he  ^  hand-picked  topic, 

sent  back  home,  which  was  carried  in 

Inter-Office,  AP  house  organ:  "This  Man  Says*'  Creed  of  on  American 

“A  very  funny  thing  happened  the  A  VARIATION  of  the  “inquiring  re-  A  NEW  SERIES,  “Creed  of  an  Ameri- 
other  day  involving  two  of  our  best  porter”  idea  is  now  a  daily  feature  can,”  is  currently  appearing  in  th( 
known  war  correspondents,  Preston  of  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune.  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  TTiis  series  L 
Grover,  AP,  and  Arch  Steele,  Chicago  Since  August,  that  newspaper  has  by  Alexander  Kendrick  and  carrie 
Daily  News.  They  had  gone  into  a  asked  one  person  each  day  to  “sound  this  introduction:  “I  am  not  one  o 
section  of  the  nice  CLEAN  native  off”  in  its  news  columns.  The  feature,  those  called  to  the  fighting  front,  man; 
quarter  to  check  on  a  strike  which  called  “This  Man  Says,”  is  a  short  one-  miles  away.  I  wear  no  uniform  an< 
was  (and  still  is)  in  progress.  After  column  box,  including  a  half-column  hold  no  badge.  My  part  in  the  wa 

long  searchings,  they  found  a  Hindu  - 

who  admitted  an  ability  to  speak 

English  and  agreed  to  furnish  them  a  ^ 

guide  to  the  nearest  picket  lines.  Only  C 

the  day  before  the  government,  as  a 

gesture  to  Russia,  had  legalized  the  \ 

Communist  party  in  India.  The  help-  Jk  I  ^  ^ 

ful  Hindu  summoned  a  lad  who,  of  all  f  1  V  ^ 

things,  arrived  carrying  the  Hanuner  1  »  1  '■  * 

and  Sickle  of  the  Commies.  Yes,  he  A  •V»  1  B  B  B  ^ 

would  show  the  two  masters  to  the  C  ^^B  fl 

picket  lines.  f  I B 1  j 

“So  they  started  out  behind  the  I  U  B  I 

banner  carrier.  The  sight  of  two  white  I  11 It 

men  in  uniform  (war  correspondents  ^ 

wear  Army  uniforms  sans  insignia)  L  ®  U 

following  a  Communist  banner  in  A  A 

broad  daylight  was  a  little  too  much  I  ^  1 

for  the  natives.  A  crowd  gathered,  3  Vl 1 

most  of  whom  fell  in  line  behind  the  \  (0  ^  \  •  '  #  jf  - 

correspondents,  evidently  to  see  where  |  0  A  i 

this  strange  hegira  might  lead.  Soon  f  ^  M  A V  j 

four  more  Communist  banners  were  .\  ^  ^  If' 

an  integral  part  of  the  procession  and,  \  W\  A 

so  help  me,  they  all  started  singing  the  ' '  X  I'M  " 

Indian  equivalent  of  The  Interna-  v  A  \  'u  i  ^ 

tionale.  -^".3  1  ' 

“Steele  and  Grover,  incident-  J 

ally,  are  about  as  Communistic  as  w  ^  1 

Herbert  Hoover.  Grover,  in  convul-  M  /  " 

sions,  ran  ahead  of  the  group  and  M 

made  a  picture  of  Steele  leading  the  ^ 

procession  under  the  Red  Flag,  much  g  /I,  ''^.■5  ^ 

to  the  latter’s  serious-minded  em-  ^ 

barrassment.”  ^  ^ 


November 

of  the  Armis 

It  is  cone 
United  State 
day.  The  ic 
Hitler’s  poiii 
reasons  for  1 
her  11th. 

Hitler’s  be 
plain  to  see, 


THIS  ONE,  from  the  Detroit  News, 
has  not  only  a  wallop  but  a  slug 
(ow!) : 

SMALL  WAR  PLANTS 

DIVISION  FORMED 

Washington,  Sept.  14  —  (UP)  — 
—  See  TRICKS— Page  2  — 

War  Production  Board  today  an¬ 
nounced  establishment  of,  etc. 


AST  minute  data  from  the 
Census  Bureau  discloses 
that  Michigan  workers  in  all 
types  of  occupations  enjoy  a 
higher  median  wage  than  those 
of  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
The. figure  is  $1136  for  1939. 


those  in  the  Detroit  industrial 
area,  are  the  highest  paid  in  the 
nation. 


Which 


means  what?  To  you, 
W  /  as  a  purveyor  of  merchandise  it 
means  BIG  BUSINESS.  It 
means  that  Detroits’  industrial 
area  market  is  the  nation’s 
hiisiest,  biggest,  best  market. 


ELIMINATED  in  advance  as  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  editorial  writing  was  a 
youngster  who  applied  to  Silas  B. 
Ragsdale,  Galveston  News  managing 
editor,  for  office  boy’s  work,  who 
wrote  as  follows  under  “General  Re¬ 
marks”: 

“I  always  do  what  is  told  to 
me  without  any  back  talk.  I  am  a 
willing  worker  and  use  no  profound 
language.” 


TODAY  the  U.  S.  Department  * 
of  Labor  records  an  increase  of  52% 
in  weekly  earnings  of  automotive 
workers  alone,  since  1939.  The  Mich¬ 
igan  Department  of  Labor  cites  an 
average  weekly  wage  for  July,  for  all 
employees  engaged  in  manufacturing 
of  $47.60.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Michigan  workers,  and  especially 


iscourage  / 


WTSE  the  sales  opportunity  offered 
through  the  375,000  families 
who  buy  The  Detroit  Free  Press  each 
morning.  It’s  an  EXCLUSIVE  oppor¬ 
tunity — the  only  morning  newspaper 
in  a  market  of  over  2,000,000  people 

P.  S.  Detroit  expects  an  increase  of  600.(100  people 
within  the  coming  year. 


V/HAT  SHOULD  an  editor  do  when, 
inadvertently,  publication  of  a 
chapter  of  a  serial  story  has  been 
skipped.  This  is  how  the  Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem: 

SERIAL  CORRECTION  IN 

TOMORROW’S  PAPER 
The  third  chapter  of  the  Chronicle- 
Telegraph’s  serial  story,  “Of  Bright¬ 
ness  Gone,”  was  inadvertently  pub¬ 
lished  today  instead  of  Chapter  Two 
which,  however,  will  be  published  in 
these  columns  tomorrow. 


WHEN  a  country  correspondent  of 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
sent  a  story  to  her  newspaper  about  a 
local  wedding  she  enclo^  samples  of 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.  Natl.  Representatives 


Suppose  Hitler  asked  for  an  Armistice  November  11th? 


November  1 1  th  will  be  the  24th  Anniversary 
of  the  Armistice  of  the  first  World  War. 

It  is  conceivable  that  Hitler  might  ask  the 
United  States  for  his  kind  of  an  Armistice  on  that 
day.  The  idea  may  sound  strange,  but  from 
Hitler’s  point  of  view  there  are  sound  strategic 
reasons  for  his  making  such  an  offer  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11th. 

Hitler’s  best  chances  of  winning  this  war,  it  is 
'  plain  to  see,  lie  in  the  near  future.  Every  day, 

!  every  week,  every  month  America’s  power  is 
srowing,  is  making  it  harder  for  Hitler  to  defeat 
js  and  our  Allies.  Better  from  Hitler’s  point  of 
v:r*  to  defeat  each  of  his  enemies  individually. 
S;nce  he  can’t  get  at  the  United  States  to  deliver 
I  a  quick  military  knockout,  his  main  hope  lies  in 
.'..  vLng  to  get  us  out  of  the  war.  To  do  this  he  must 
ttack  us  on  the  Psychological  Front,  launch  a 
.Arssful  Peace  Offensive — soon. 

In  such  an  assault  on  our  Psychological  Front, 
l;t!er  would  use  all  the  tricks  in  his  well-filled 
'.vould  attempt  to  confuse,  browbeat,  and 
" 'urage  Americans.  He  would  try  to  make  us 


distrust  our  government,  our  military  leaders, 
and  our  Allies.  And  he  would  tell  us  in  honeyed 
phrases  that  he  had  no  interest  in  conquering  this 
country — that  he  waited  us  to  live  our  lives  in 
our  own  way  without  any  interference  from  him. 

With  every  week  that  passes,  however,  the 
readers  of  LIFE  become  better  equipped  to  rec¬ 
ognize  such  a  Fascist  approach. 

Six  years  of  light  on  Fascism 

For  LIFE  has  given  its  readers  plenty  of  insight 
into  Nazi  methods  and  the  meaning  of  Nazi 
promises  during  the  six  years  that  this  great  mag¬ 
azine  has  been  in  existence.  LIFE  has  also  given 
its  readers  a  full  and  faithful  record  of  what  life 
under  Fascism  is  really  like  . . .  what  peace  with 
Hitler  would  really  mean  to  them  and  to  their 
children. 

<  And  LIFE  has  given  its  readers  an  honest  report 
of  the  military  situation  with  neither  defeatist 
pessimism  nor  misleading  optimism,  an  accurate 
report  of  our  increasing  military  might. 

Each  week  LIFE  readers  (who  now  number 


more  than  23  million  civilians  plus  63%  of  the 
men  in  our  armed  forces)  increase  their  under¬ 
standing  of  our  enemies,  our  Allies,  and  ourselves 
— the  basis  on  which  growing  national  and  allied 
imity  and  a  stalwart  Psychological  Front  rest. 
Each  week  LIFE  plays  its  part  in  strengthening 
this  front. 

We  believe  that  no  American  who  reads  LIFE 
each  week  could  give  any  other  answer  except 
“Go  to  hell!”  if  Hitler,  in  sugar-coated  words, 
were  to  suggest  an  Armistice  on  November  11th. 


LIFE 


'^America’s  Most  Potent 
Editorial  Force’' 


^  hew  Americans,  calloused  and  un- 

are  speedily  being  transformed  into  the 
smartest  army  in  our  history.  Al- 
it  started  small,  month  by  month  it  is  growing 
.  As  long  as  Americans  recognize  ho  w  good  their 
J  i  i'lng  forces  are.  Hitler  scare-talk  about  the  invinci- 
-'y  of  the  German  Army  will  make  little  headway. 


LIFE  points  out  how  we  are  licking  one  of  our  toughest 
war  problems,  by  giving  an  inspiring  report  on  mer¬ 
chant  ship  production  at  the  West  Coast  Kaiser  Ship¬ 
yards.  This  is  one  of  many  LIFE  articles  showing  the 
progress  America  is  making  in  turning  out  the  equip¬ 
ment  we  must  turn  out  in  order  to  defeat  Hitler. 


LIFE  shows  that  ths"Nsw  Ordsr"  which  Hitler  talks 
about  is  a  far  c  -y  f.-ont  the  “New  Order”  which  he  puts 
into  practice.  The  picture  of  these  starved  Greeks  is 
one  of  many  grim  bits  of  testimony  which  have  helped 
LIFE  readers  understand  the  realities  of  Fascism.  Nf> 
Americans  exposed  regularly  to  such  factual  word- 
and-photo  rep  jrting  want  to  compromise  with  Hitler. 
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Urges  Copy  for 
Acddent  Ptevention 

_ continuing  from  page  10 

lamation  is  the  appalling  losses  to  war 
production  caused  by  accidents.  This 
year,  according  to  the  National  Safety 
Council,  approximately  500,000,000 
production  man-days  will  be  lost 
through  accidents,  the  equivalent  of 
the  work  for  a  year  of  one  and  one- 
quarter  million  men  and  women. 
Total  non-fatal  accidents  among 
woricers  alone  for  1942  are  estimated 
at  4,400,000,  while  an  additional  52,000 
workers  will  be  killed,  either  on  or  off 
their  jobs.  The  economic  loss  to  the 
nation  due  to  all  accidents  this  year 
will  exceed  four  billion  dollars. 

In  its  campaign  the  Fund  is  work¬ 
ing  through  regional  committees  in  all 
industrial  divisions  such  as  steel  and 
iron,  chemicals,  abrasives,  etc.  Elach 
regional  division  is  given  a  financial 
quota  to  achieve  as  its  c(mtribution. 
Specific  regional  campaigns  are  being 
organized  in  New  England,  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Pacific  Coast  area — ^with 
active  campaigns  already  under  way 
in  Greater  New  York  City,  Cleveland, 
Boston,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  campaign  has  received  editorial 
support  from  many  of  the  leading 
magazines  and  from  newspapers 
throughout  the  cotmtry. 

Chmdler  Heads  CeniniHee 

The  general  publicity  for  the  Fund 
campaign  is  under  the  supervision  of 
a  Publicity  Cooperation  Committee,  of 
which  William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  is  chairman. 
Members  of  the  committee  are:  Doug¬ 
las  Auchincloss,  Time,  Inc.;  William 
Chenery,  editor.  Collier’s;  J.  V.  Con¬ 
nolly,  president.  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Inc.;  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  presi¬ 
dent,  NEA  Service,  Inc.;  Ben  Hibbs, 
editor,  Saturday  Evening  Post;  James 
H.  McGraw,  Jr.,  president,  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.;  Lawrence  B. 
Morris,  vice-president.  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America;  William  S.  Paley, 
president,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System;  George  T.  Schaefer,  president, 
Radio-Keith  Orpheum  Corp.;  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  president,  Nero  York 
Times  Co.;  Niles  Trammell,  president. 
National  Broadcasting  Co.;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Warner,  president,  McCall 
Corp. 

According  to  William  A.  Irvin, 
chairman,  the  Fund  looks  to  the  co¬ 
operation  of  national  advertisers  in 
support  of  its  efforts  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  furnish  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  an  accident  prevention  move¬ 
ment  which  will  reach  all  elements  of 
the  population. 

A  number  of  firms,  principally  in 
the  heavy  industries,  have  already 
included  War  Production  Fund  copy 
in  their  advertising  and  others  have  it 
scheduled.  Among  these  are:  Acme 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago;  Allegheny  Lud- 
lum  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsbimgh;  The  Bab¬ 
cock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  New  York;  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Cli¬ 
max  Molybdenum  Co.,  New  York; 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Nickel  Co.  In  addition, 
several  advertising  agencies  have 
asked  the  Fund  to  provide  copy  mate¬ 
rial  for  use  in  preparing  their  clients’ 
advertising. 

A  brochure  containing  the  full  story 
of  the  War  Production  Fund,  and 
copies  of  editorials  and  other  pub¬ 
lished  matter  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Suggested  layouts  and  copy 
inserts  are  also  available  and  the 
Fund  stands  prepared  to  do  whatever 
research  work  may  be  required  by 
advertisers  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  Fund  copy.  The  address  is: 
U.  S.  Steel  Building.  71  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHe 


Census  Director  Cites 
Population  Growth 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Hauser,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Census,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Marketing  Association 
last  week  stated  that  since  the  1940 
census  the  coimtry  has  enjoyed  twice 
the  rate  of  normal  population  growth, 
with  a  net  gain  of  more  than  2,225,000 
people  in  18  months.  He  warned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  rate  will  drop  during 
the  period  of  the  war  due  to  army 
casualties  and  a  lowering  of  marriage 
and  birth  rates. 

Chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Philip 
Salisbury,  executive  editor  of  Sales 
Management  magazine  and  president 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  AMA 
and  the  speaker  was  introduced  by 
R.  J.  McFall  of  the  Magazine  Market¬ 
ing  Service,  New  York. 

Dr.  Hauser  pointed  out  that  the 
marriage  rate  dropped  in  1932  to  an 
all-time  low  of  7.9  persons  for  every 
1,000  population,  increased  to  11.2  in 
the  f^ly  normal  year  of  1937  and 
reached  the  record  high  of  12.6  in 
1941.  The  marriage  rate  is  always 
closely  correlated  with  the  general 
trend  of  business.  'Hie  recent  high 
peak  in  the  marriage  rate  occurred 
in  June,  1941,  when  the  Selective  Ser¬ 


vice  Act  was  introduced  in  Congress 
and  in  September,  1941,  when  it  was 
passed  by  Congress. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  birth  rate 
is  also  closely  correlated  with  the 
marriage  rate  and  high  peaks  in  births 
occurred  in  Aril  and  July  of  this  year. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  looks  for 
considerable  re-shifting  of  population 
after  the  war  is  over,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  drop  in  those  cities  which  owe 
their  present  growth  to  temporary  war 
plants  such  as  many  of  the  powder 
plants  in  the  mid-west,  but  a  perma¬ 
nent  net  gain  in  the  highly  industrial¬ 
ized  cities.  'Diose  cities  dependent  for 
their  major  business  on  wholesale 
trade,  recreation  and  education  are, 
in  Dr.  Haviser’s  opinion,  subject  to  a 
continued  decline  in  population. 

■ 

Meyer  Both  Aids  OPA 
In  Issuing  Supplement 

Issuance  of  a  special  16-page  sup- 
pl^nent  by  Meyer  Both  Company  of 
advertisements  for  use  by  retailers 
emphasizing  OPA  themes  in  the  fields 
of  price  control,  rationing,  car  shar¬ 
ing,  and  conservation  was  annoimced 
this  week. 

The  ads  were  prepared  by  the  OPA 
Department  of  Information  in  cooper¬ 


ation  with  Meyer  Both  Company.  IL 
are  being  sent  to  5,000  newnj^ 
to  6,000  retail  stores,  and  totS 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  com 
Copies  are  also  being  distrilwJIJ' 
OPA  field  offices  and  to  War  pii 
and  Rationing  Boards. 

a 

ABC  Announces 
New  Members 

The  following  new  members  arts 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Audit  Bt 
reau  of  Circulations: 

Daily  Newspapers:  Lumherton  (X 
Robesonian,  Oil  City  (Pa.)  S/istrif  j 
Bank  (N.  J.)  Standard.  '  ^ 

IVeekly  Newspapers:  Barron  (Wis.) 
News-Shield,  Boonville  (Ind.) 

V’ alley  News,  (Canton.  S.  Dak.;  TnsctUQm 
Advertiser,  Caro,  Mich.;  DodgevilU  lir 
Chronicle;  Gratiot  County  Htnli 
Mich.;  Aft.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Tmnt  Sn 
Clark  County  Press,  Neillsville,  Wit.;  ii,t 
bnrg  (Wis.)  Times-Press;  Rice  Lake  (W, 
Chronotype  Persailles  (Ind.)  Reftbta 
IVebster  (S.  Dak.)  Rep^er  ^  Fanm. 

Magazines:  La  Petite  Revue,  (rtiitr, 
Que. ;  Street  &  Smith  Comic  Groa^. 
York;  Popular  Publications  (Canada).  !, 
onto,  Ont. 

Business  Paper:  Proceedings  o(  the  L  IL: 
New  York. 

Advertisers:  Pepsi  Cola  Co.,  Lom 
City,  N.  Y.;  Southern  Pacific  Ca,  San  h 
cisco.  Cal. 

Advertising  Agency:  Merrman’s  Inc.,  Co 
land,  Ohio. 


The  Youngstown  Vindicator  began  in 
September,  1939,  to  warn  its  readers 
that  war  would  come  to  this  country 
as  it  did  in  1917,  and  has  actively  pro¬ 
moted  every  cause  tending  to  bring 
victory  to  the  United  Nations. 
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COMMON  SENSE  RETURNS 

THE  RULING  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  that  advertising  is  a  legitimate  business 
cxjjense  in  war-time  comes  as  a  welccime  relief 
from  a  series  of  dicta  that  seemed  to  point  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  the  views  that  had  been 
expressed  by  purchasing  agencies  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  had  been  allowed  to  previul,  there  is 
no  question  that  many  an  organization  which  has 
contributed  mightily  to  American  business  would 
have  come  out  of  the  war  badly  crippled. 

Editor  &  Pl'blishkr  has  never  been  patient 
with  the  philosophy  that  institutional  advertising 
is  a  valid  means  of  evading  taxes.  That  kind  of 
advertising  has  no  other  purpose  than  its  name 
implies — informing  the  public  of  the  men  and 
ideas  that  .stand  behind  the  goo<ls  and  services 
that  are  offered  for  sale.  Whenever  it  departs 
from  that  j)ur|>ose,  it  Ijecomes  an  object  of  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  the  Treasury  Department  is  entirely 
within  its  rights  when  it  insists  that  wartime 
advertising  programs  lM*ar  a  reasonable  relation 
to  |>ast  |)erformaiices. 

With  the  green  light  given  by  Commissioner 
Helvering  to  reasonable  and  legitimate  advertis¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  final  quarter 
of  1942  and  the  next  12  months  will  see  a  con¬ 
siderable  volunie  of  newspaper  and  magazine  copy 
which  has  been  held  up  because  of  the  uncertainty 
•■reated  by  previous  rulings  in  other  departments. 
Scores  of  well-known  brand  names  have  already 
disappeared  from  retail  shelves  and  more  will 
follow  them  within  weeks  or  months.  Maintenance 
of  the  goodwill  that  has  been  built  by  years  of 
satisfactory  service  to  the  consumer  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  intelligent  and  sustained  name 
advertising,  even  though  there  will  l)e  no  goods 
for  delivery  until  after  the  war.  Business  jK^oph' 
have  long  recognized  that  and  they  will  cheer  the 
return  of  common  sense  in  Washington  that  is 
indicated  by  the  Treasury’s  agreement  with  them. 

An  announcement  of  similar  purport  was  also 
fiiade  by  Chairman  Donald  M.  Nelson  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  with  respect  to  advertising 
.-illowances  under  government  cost-plus-fixed  fee 
♦•ontracts.  The  boards  of  review'  will  approve, 
^aid  Mr.  Nelson,  as  reasonable  exi)enditures 
I  hose  which  they  find  are  ordinary  and  necessary 
and  bear  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  business 
itetivities  in  which  the  enterprise  is  engaged.  And 
he  added  that  “this  is  not  intended  to  exclude 
incfitutionnl  a<lvertising  in  reasonable  amounts.’’ 

AN  ASTOUNDING  REPORT 

<  )N  ANOTHER  page  of  this  issue,  Editor  & 
I’tBLisHER  presents  the  results  of  some  sanqde 
-urveys  recently  made  with  reference  to  the  juir- 
»  liase  of  War  Bonds  by  the  American  jieople. 
I'hey  indicate  the  astonishing  conclusion  that 

•  mly  58  per  cent  of  our  jieople  have  bought  these 
securities  and  that  less  than  20  jK'r  cent  of  the 
tMJople  have  responded  to  the  strong  Treasury 
.-qqM'als  for  investment  of  10  jier  cent  of  their 
»iK-ome  in  the  War  Bonds. 

The  possibility  of  error  must  be  accepted  when 

•  lealing  with  any  sampling  survey,  but  even  if  a 
.■JO  jier  cent  margin  of  error  is  granted,  the  ))iclure 
is  still  astounding  and  depres.sing.  There  is  no 
*loubt  whatever  that  the  sale  of  ImruIs  under  the 
Treasury’s  voluntary  subscription  plan  has  not 
produced  the  desired  results,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  could  do  .so  and  thereby 
i!\oid  the  necessity  for  virtual  conscription  of 
s-urnings.  We  have  the  techniques  available  for 
the  simple  sales  job  that  this  is,  and  Editor  & 
I’l  BLisHKR  urges  that  they  be  applieil  witlnmt 
another  moment’s  unnet-essarv  delav. 


Wherefore  pultinz  away  lying,  speak  every  man 
truth  with  his  neighbour:  for  we  are  members  one 
of  another. — Ephesians  IV:25. 


THE  SCRAP  DRIVE  MOVES 

ACROSS  THE  LENGTH  and  breadth  of  the 

nation  new.si)apers  are  giving  force  and  leader¬ 
ship  to  the  collection  of  scrap  metals  and  rublter — 
and  the  jiicture  is  a  lot  more  cheerful  than  it  was 
w  hen  Donald  Nelson  and  others  told  a  group  of 
jiublishers  a  month  ago  that  the  w’hole  war  effort 
was  endangered  by  the  failure  of  the  previous 
salvage  drive. 

Wherever  the  collection  of  scrai)  has  iK'en  un¬ 
usually  successful  tlie.se  jiast  few  months,  news- 
paiier  leadership  and  encouragement  has  lieen 
conspicuous.  Where  the  effort  has  fallen  short  of 
expectations,  it  has  l»een  liecause  of  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  newsiiapers.  With  a  very  few  exceptions, 
that  apathy  has  now'  la'en  routed  and  the  job  is 
moving  forward  under  steadily  increasing  impetus. 
The  problem  is  being  viewed  with  alert  eyes  and 
minds,  and  many  a  building  and  machine  that  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  is  being  turned  into  the 
stuff  that  can  destroy  our  enemies. 

Newspaiier  offices  themselves  are  finding  veri¬ 
table  mines  of  idle  metals  in  their  basements — 
junk  that  has  piled  up  year  after  year  with  the 
vague  notion  that  it  might  some  day  come  in 
handy.  That  day  has  arrived,  and  if  the  use  to 
which  the  metal  now  goes  was  not  that  antici- 
])ated,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance.  That 
importance  will  not  end  with  the  scheduled  dates 
of  this  drive,  for  the  scrap  problem  is  continuous 
and  the  .scrap  piles  must  have  a  never  ceasing 
supply  of  outworn  materials.  It  w'ill  be  uj)  to 
the  newspapers  to  keep  the  public  con.scious  of 
this  fact  and  to  see  to  it  that  their  communities 
are  organized  to  collect  what  would  otherw  ise  lie 
wasted.  Our  enemies  long  ago  met  that  .situation 
and  waste  of  any  materials  within  their  liorders 
is  aliout  as  close  to  a  capital  crime  as  can  1k> 
imagined.  We  can’t  do  less  than  they  are  doing 
and  hope  to  defeat  them.  We  must  seek  to  <lo 
more  and  to  »lo  it  with  the  .spur  of  jiatriotism. 

ADS  AND  CRITICISM 

THE  Mini.strj'  of  Fuel  and  Power  in  Great 
Britain,  facing  the  same  troubled  situation 
tliat  confronts  most  of  the  United  States  this 
winter,  is  using  advertising  to  get  its  story  bt'fore 
the  |>eople.  The  first  advertisement  apjjeared  in 
half-page  space  in  almost  every  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspajier  in  the  country — an  extraordinarily 
large  copy  unit  in  pre.stmt-day  England  with  news- 
pajiers  sharply  limited  on  newsprint. 

In  the  London  Sunday  Times  and  others  of  the 
Allied  Newspa|H'rs  group  it  was  published  gratis, 
juid  acconqianied  by  a  vigorous  editorial  denounc¬ 
ing  the  ministry’s  jiolicies.  The  criticisms  are 
similar  to  tho.se  which  have  been  made  of  our 
«)wn  handling  of  the  fuel  .situation — a  series  of 
.statements,  denials,  contradictions,  and  a  gen¬ 
erally  vacillating  i>olicy  which  has  bred  public 
confusion. 

The  advertisement  and  thos*^  which  followed  it 
in  shorter  space  ap})ear  to  us  to  mark  at  the  least 
the  beginning  of  a  definite  jHilicy  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  can  understand  and  obey,  but  the  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Times  thought  otherwise  and  expressed 
himself  in  no  uncertain  language.  That  ought  to 


be  an  answer  to  American  etlitors  who  lielitvt  * 
that  acceptance  of  paid  advertising  from  the  pn.  - 
ernment  w'ould  lie  a  jieril  to  independent  editoriil 
thinking  and  expression.  If  an  editor’s  consdenn 
will  not  permit  him  to  accept  pay  for  an  adver 
tisement  of  a  policy  with  which  he  disagrees,  the 
solution  is  simple — just  don’t  take  the  money  and 
speak  out  strongly.  If  that  can  be  done  in  Enj-  I 
land,  it  certainly  can  lie  ilone  here,  and  the  oniv 
noteworthy  objection  to  government  adverfiaa^ 
disapjiears. 

There  can  lie  no  question  as  to  the  value  d 
adverti.sing  from  .several  standpoints.  As  we  have 
often  .said,  the  formulation  of  a  piece  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  requires  the  formulation  of  a  sound 
definite  policy  uixm  which  to  base  it.  We  lack 
that  definiteness  of  ixilicy  in  almost  every  civiHan 
.activity  bearing  on  the  war,  and  the  sooner  xe 
•lecide  that  public  education  along  many  lines  is 
necessary,  and  that  advertising  copy  is  the  most 
practicable  method  for  that  edueation,  the  sooner 
we  will  begin  to  make  definite  progress  toward 
victory. 

ALL-SEEING  CAMERA 

ANOTHER  CHAI*TER  in  the  unpleasant  rda- 
tions  between  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  the  Net 
A'ork  newsiMipers  is  being  written  this  week.  Two 
weeks  ago,  our  readers  w'ill  recall,  the  Mayor 
broadcast  an  appeal  to  the  sons  of  gamblini 
fathers  to  tell  him  where  the  erring  ones  placed 
their  bets  on  the  horse  races.  For  that  sugges¬ 
tion,  he  w  as  editorially  spanked  by  several  of  tbr 
newspapers.  His  rejoinder  was  that  the  news¬ 
papers,  by  carrying  the  news  of  the  races  and 
({noting  betting  odds,  were  in  virtual  partnership 
with  the  tinhorn  gamblers.  The  mail  received  in 
response  to  the  tw'o  broadcasts,  he  said,  showed 
that  the  public  was  with  him-,  and  he  invited 
reporters  and  photographers  to  his  office  for  the 
first  time  in  months  to  see  this  evidence  of  Iris 
public  support. 

A  World-Telegram  photographer,  moving  about 
to  get  the  Mayor  and  the  letters  in  various  posi¬ 
tions,  accidentally  got  a  very  clear  picture  of  three 
of  the  letters  on  top  of  the  pile.  By  chance,  all 
three  of  them  agreed  with  the  newspapers  and  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  Mayor — regarding  his  request  for 
filial  espionage  as  “.smacking  of  Hitlerism.”  The 
World-Telegram  jiublished  the  picture,  and  quoted 
from  the  letters — an  act  which  the  Mayor’s  secre 
tary  denounced  as  violation  of  the  Mayor’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  jiemiit  quotation  of  any  of  the  letters. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  cross  an^es 
develop  in  the  Mayor’s  pre.ss  affairs,  but  Editor  I 
I’l'BLisHER  cannot  agree  that  he  has  a  legimste 
conqdaint  against  the  newspapers  in  this  matter. 
He  invited  the  photography,  and  he  as.sumed  the 
re.s{)on.sibility  for  whatever  the  camera’.*  eye 
jdeked  uj>. 

DON'T  LET  THIS  HAPPEN 

THE  OLD  childhfHKl  rhyme  about  the  eoiise- 
(|uenc*es  of  the  lack  of  a  nail  might  l>e  re¬ 
peated,  with  tragic  results,  unless  the 
I’rixluction  Board  grants  jiriorities  needed  to 
complete  a  chemical  pulp  unit  of  the  Soutliland 
I’ajH-r  Alills,  Inc.,  at  Herty,  Texas,  {ironiptlj 
The  amount  of  critical  con.st ruction  material  in¬ 
volved  is  small — the  consequences  of  its 
great  for  a  number  of  Southern  newspajicrs  which 
have  relied  on  this  mill  for  their  paper  .supply 
In  a  time  when  the  nation’s  transportation  linw 
are  jiressed  to  capacity,  it  is  bad  thinking  to 
cause  the  shutdow'n  of  an  important  regional 
paper  source  and  compel  reliance  on  iH)iiit.«  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  distant — and  also  busy. 
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“Pegler, 
of  course 
And-” 


Richard  (Dick)  Bratton,  former 
Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  Daily  Chief  ad-  rOiiKS  WOKTH 
vertising  manager,  has  joined  the  Au- 
bumdale  (Fla.)  Beacon  as  editor  and 
manager. 

Morton  Frank  of  the  advertising 
sales  department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  will  be  the  instructor  on  “War¬ 
time  Publication  Relations”  in  the 
classes  of  Distributive  Education, 
sponsored  by  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
^hools  starting  Sept.  29.  J.  Don 
Poske,  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph,  will 
have  a  class  on  “Advertising  in  War¬ 
time.” 

Frank  X.  Lynch,  formerly  connected 
with  New  York  Post  and  New  York 
office  of  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
joins  sales  staff  of  Dan  A.  Carroll, 
publishers*  representative.  New  York, 

Oct.  1,  replacing  Charles  M.  Fair¬ 
banks,  who  resigned  to  enter  Volun¬ 
teer  Officers  Training  School,  U.  S. 

Army. 

Newell  G.  “Budge”  Welty,  pub- 


PERSONAL 


mention 


JOHN  B.  LONG,  general  manager  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  was  in  the  Hunting- 
ton  Hospital, 

Pasadena,  Cal., 


Harry  A.  Benwell 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Newspapers  in  176  cities  run 
Westbrook  Pegler's  column  “Fair 
Enough.” 

Ask  readers  in  any  of  these  cities 
which  columnists  they  follow. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  an¬ 
swer  will  he,  “Pegler,  of  course. 


In  The  Business  Office 


Pegler’s  daily  article  shares  the 
category  of  the  front-page  ban¬ 
ner-head:  people  don’t  feel 
they’re  abreast  of  things  till 
they've  read  both. 

Pegler’s  stuff  only  infrequently 
concerns  the  war.  Most  of  his 
topics  grow  within  our  own  bor¬ 
ders:  the  labor-racketeering  he 
has  exposed  with  such  brilliance 
and  devastation;  politics  —  na¬ 
tional,  regional  or  local;  and  such 
assorted  subjects  as  baseball, 
bread  and  bumpers.  His  scene 
and  his  interests  are  preponder¬ 
antly  American.  His  comment 
upon  them  has  won  him  prepon¬ 
derant  favor  with  Americans. 


FRED  J.  CHLUPP,  formerly  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  has  been  made 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  to  succeed  H.  F. 
Van  Horn,  who  is  now  a  partner  in  a 
manufacturing  business  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Francis  H.  James,  staff  salesman, 
has  been  elevated  to  local  advertising 
manager.  Benn  Kay  is  advertising 
director. 

William  R.  Little,  controller  of  the 
Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
Controllers  Institute  of  America,  at 
that  group’s  11th  annual  national 
meeting,  held  Sept.  21  to  23  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

Charles  C.  Christian  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Gannett  Phiblishing 
Company  in  Portland,  Me.,  publishers 
of  the  Press  Herald,  Evening  Express 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  has  resigned 
after  18  years  and  is  moving  to  Los 
Angeles,  Calif,  He  plans  to  continue 
newspaper  work  on  the  West  Coast. 

John  Rider,  copublisher  of  the 
Blackfoot  (Idaho)  Bulletin  prior  to  its 
went  sale,  has  joined  the  Idaho  Falls 
(Idaho)  Post-Register  as  circulation 
manager. 

Amelia  Campbell  of  the  library 
staff  of  the  Gannett  Publishing  Com- 
m  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  trans- 
erred  to  the  advertising  department. 
George  Morgan,  advertising  manager 
w  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard 
Jmnwner,  is  recovering  from  first  de- 


Jwo  ^iML-Aun, 


BLIND  MAN'S  BLUFF 

by  Bayaard  Kendrick 

Three  victims  rrashed  to  death, 
each  one  from  many  stories  up. 
It  was  murder.  But  the  murderer 
was  never  present  at  the  crime. 
The  latest  adventure  of  Capt. 
Duncan  Maclain  is  the  most  baffling 
mystery  in  the  career  of  the  amaz¬ 
ing  blind  detective.  A  new,  never- 
bef ore  -  published  Blue  Ribbon 
Fiction  DAILY  serial,  starting 
September  28th. 


HILLS  OF  FEAR 


by  Frederick  ft.  Bechdolt 

.Marian  Farley  quit  ber  job.  bought 
a  car  and  drove  west  to  take  over 
the  mine  her  brother  left  ber. 
.Adventure  was  a  stranger  to  her 
until  that  one  day  in  the  Sierras 
piled  on  enough  of  it  to  last  most 
heroines  a  lifetime.  There  is  ac¬ 
tion,  romance  unlimited  in  this 
story  of  the  western  mining  coun¬ 
try.  This  first-run  SUNDAY 
serial  starts  October  18th. 


And  is  continuing  to  win  it 
with  more  and  more  Americana. 
Pegler’s  column  is  adding  news¬ 
papers  at  better  than  the  rate  of 
a  new  subscriber  every  10  davs. 


Would  you  like  us  to  send  you 
current  releases,  and  terms? 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  price,  proofs  &  promotions — WIRE 
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continued  from  page  21 


from  the  Simday  department  to  the 
general  news  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union. 

Joyce  Larkin  of  Eagle  River  (Wis.), 
was  elected  president  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Women’s  Press  Club  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  2. 

William  W.  Frye,  editor  of  the 
Woodward  (Okla.)  Daily  Press,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 

Carl  Thomas,  Associated  Press  news 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Ponca  City 
(Okla.)  News  has  assumed  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  city  editor  succeeding  Harold 


EDITOR  &  PUBL  I  SHEpL 

_  F  0  R  O 

Northern  Oklahoma  Junior  College  Fred  H.  Grove,  sports  editor  of  Zanesville  (O.)  Times-Recorder.  ” 

at  Tonkawa.  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Morning  News,  Mitchell  J.  Ogden,  news 

Howard  Colvin  is  serving  as  staff  and  formerly  spo^  edi^r  of  Ae  Proridence  (R  I.)  Evening  Bulkf  ^ 

photographer  for  the  Galreston  NetDS-  Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  CiUzen,  has  ttn  has  enlisted  m  the  Army  m  ,1  < 

Tribune,  having  succeeded  John  Hen-  resigned  to  become  sports  editor  of  volunteer  officer  candid 

drickson,  now  stationed  at  Camp  the  Valley  Morning  Star  at  Harling-  ported  at  Fort  Devens. 

Hood,  Texas.  gen,  Texas. 

A.  R.  Kriechbaum,  veteran  Texas  ^ani  A.  Walker,  former  Dunran 

newspaperman,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Duncan  (Okla.)  _ 

Constitution  coming  from  the  store  Evening  Bulletin,  has  enlisted  in  t 
managership  of  the  Kenyon  Auto  Navy. 

Supply  Co.  there. 


news  and  trade  journal  man,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Galveston  Daily 
News. 

Weldon  Wright  is  now  handling  the 
Galveston  News  sports  desk.  Wright 
served  as  mainland  sports  reiiorter 
for  an  extended  period. 

George  W.  Cain,  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  rewrite  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Jennie  Cain,  formerly  of  the  Kala- 


I  jftit  of  the  Si 

Raymond  F.  Lovenbury,  fonnai,|  hJTlit 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  FaU^I*;  _  ,  t 

(Mass.)  Herald  News  and  later  iZ  ' 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 


Tyndale  LI 


With  The  Colors 


A.  Matkin,  who  resigned  to  resume 
woik  as  head  of  the  commerce  depart 
ment  and  instructor  in  journalism  at 


A.  W,  SMITH,  vice-president  and 

business  manager  of  the  Lakeland  _ 

(Fla.)  Ledger  and  Star-Telegram,  vertising  manager  of  the  Yorfc 


writei 
Karine  (^*1* 

Junes  Hoi 
Osseret  Sewt 
0oast  Guard 
Dee  Chip 
Deseret  Neici 
induc^  int 

David  H.  Glatfelter,  afKigram  ^ ,  sdective  ser 


John  R.  Hess,  sports  editor,  Prne. 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Est 
Bulletin,  and  a  captain  in  the  fc 
World  War,  has  been  commk  i 
a  captain  in  the  Army. 


mazoo  Ga^tte,  armounced  ffie  bi^  expected  to  enter  officers  train-  Gazette  and  Daily,  has  enlisted  in  tW I  charge  of  tl 

-  dau^ter.  Sue  Anne,  S^t.  21.  school  at  Miami  Beach  Oct.  3  as  a  Coast  Guard  and  is  now  on  ngtiijf  for  Reynold 
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Copland,  of  Memj^is  captain  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  He  duty  from  Ae  Baltimore  station.  missioned  as 
(Term.)  Press-Setmttar  copy  desk,  has  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  World  William  Edge,  Jr.,  continuity  wfc '  Chester ' 

and  publicist  for  WMC,  radio  stetii' 

Buddy  Merritt,  chief  make-up  man  of  Memphis  (Term.)  Commercief^i  S'®!®* 
on  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning  Sen-  peal,  has  enlisted  as  an  aircraft  rai 
tinel,  has  entered  the  Army  Air  specialist  in  the  Army  air  forta 
Forces  as  an  aviation  cadet. 


been  elected  president  of  a  club  com¬ 
posed  of  “fire  chiefs”  who  graduated 
in  a  special  course  for  an  industrial 
fire  brigade,  whose  main  purpose  is 
to  coordinate  civilian  fire  defense. 

John  Graham,  for  many  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  Vancouver  Daily 


The  EDrroR  k  PUBLISHER  COMPANY.  Inc 
James  Weight  Bbown,  Pretideni  ^ 

James  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  Fue-Prejident 
Cbablbi  T.  Stvabt,  Trtesurer 
Robeet  U.  Beowh,  Setretary 
Gemrtl  Q/U, 


Fred  J.  North  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Province,  has  been  appointed  assistant  Daily  Neu^s  circulation  st^  ^  re¬ 
press  ceAsor  in  the  V^ouver  office.  Camp  Blading  Induction 

William  C.  Kulsea,  capitol  corres-  enbstmg  for  officer  can- 


Serawaitk  Floor,  Time*  Tower 
42<1  Street  And  Bro^war,  New  York  Citr,  N.  Y. 

BRyeat  BJOM,  3063,  3054,  3055,  end  3056 
A  NewtrAm  roa  Maeiei  or  NewarArEss 


.^BTavB  T.  Roo^  ko'esT  U.  Beown, 

Mennrint  Editor;  Waltee  E.  Schneidee,  Associau 
Eii'm;  Stefben  J^Momchae,  Jace  Price,  Mas.  S.L, 
Daee,  Librarian. 


didate  training. 

Stacy  Bowman,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  has  been  inducted  in  the 
Army  as  a  private  in  the  field  artil¬ 
lery.  He  is  stationed  at  Ft.  Sill, 
Okla.  K  J.  Meehan,  formerly  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  has  been 
named  acting  advertising  director  of 


Jam  Es  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Publither;  Charles  T. 
Stuart,  Grtirra/  Manatcr  and  Advertising  Director; 
JosiAH  B.  Keenet,  Marketinc  and  Research  Manager; 
(lEORCE  H.  Strate,  Cirmlatian  Manager;  John 

Johnson,  Classijied  and  Placement  Manager. _ 

Ifashingtan,  D.  C.  Bureau,  James  J.  Butler,  1383 
Sationai  Press  Bldg.,  Telephone.  Republic  1980. 


Chicago  Entean,  810  London  Guarantee  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Building,  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Tel.  State 
4!^:  George  A.  Brabdeneueg,  Editor;  Haeet 
K.  Black,  Advertising  Representative. _ 


Willis  C.  O’Rourke,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  reporter  for  more  than  20 
years,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Charles  G.  Duffy,  night  managing 
editor,  and  Gus  J.  Miller,  night  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  have  entered  the  Army, 


Pacific  Coast  Correspondent:  Camfbell  Watson, 
2132  Derby  Berkeley,  CaI.,  Telephone,  Thom- 

urII  5557;  Ken  Tatloe.  1215  North  Hobart  BouL, 
Lot  Angeles.  Telephone.  Hemp^tra  J  5722. _ 


Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  IXincan  A. 
Scott,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco;  Telephone, 
Sutter  1393;  and  ff'estern  Pacific  Building,  Los  An- 
)reles.  Telephone.  Prospect  5319. _ 


Ijsndon  Ofice:  Vera  Chandler,  Manager,  “Down- 
■tlony,”  OAmet  Gate  Lane,  Arkley,  Herts.  England. 
Display  Advertising  Rates  effective  Dec.  I,  19:17: 
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hedulc. 


pondent  at  Lansing,  Mich,  for  the 
Booth  Newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Kulsea 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  bom 
Sept  15  in  Lansing. 

Talbot  Hood,  city  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Journal,  is  teadiing  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Dayton  YMCA  college. 

Beth  WoUenman,  formerly  of  the  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

Evansville  Und.)  Courier-Press,  has  i'he  Tribune°for  the  duration, 
bean  employed  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Dayton  Herald. 

Robert  Leedom,  former  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  on  the  Memphis 
Press  -  Scimitar  and  Alberqtterque 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Dayton  Herald 
copy  desk. 

John  King,  sports  editor  of  the  Mt. 

Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Monitor- 
Leader,  has  been  appointed  co-ordi¬ 
nator  of  recreation  for  the  city  of  Mt. 

Clemens  by  the  city  commission. 

Robert  Angus,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 

Tribune-Sun  sports  writer,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  San  Diego  Union 
sports  staff. 

T.  C.  Wagstaff  has  been  made  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Roxboro  (N.  C.) 

Courier,  succeeding  Virgil  Duncan, 
resigned. 

Miss  Doris  Bums,  former  society 
editor  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.)  Mes¬ 
senger,  has  been  named  news  editor 
of  the  Alva  (Okla.)  Review-Courier, 
succeeding  Brooks  Bicknell,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  United  Press  staff 
in  Oklahoma  City. 


Will  Arey,  Jr.,  general  manager  c; 
the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Cleveland  Timi 
has  joined  die  Army. 

Bomar  Lawrence,  vice-presideot  d 
the  Mecklenburg  Times  Pubiiis; 

Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  will  len 
shortly  for  active  duty  as  an  enip 
in  the  Navy. 

Hoover  Adams,  22-year-old  edita 
of  the  Dunn  (N.  C.)  Dispatch,  has  pa 
aside  his  typewriter  to  begin  sens 
as  a  private  in  the  Army. 

Thomas  R.  Hartnett,  repnte 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  Newt,  lia 
b^n  inducted  into  the  Array. 

Raymond  Fitzgerald,  Wmntr 
(Mass.)  Telegram  reporter,  was  k 
ducted  into  the  Army  last  we^n- 
porting  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass, 

Second  Lieut  John  T.  Shea,  bat  f  at  Camp  J 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  sports  wiite  1  petty  office 
has  been  assigned  to  Camp  Wbetk  ^  Nelson  B 
the  nation’s  largest  infantry  traii^ 
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Richard  F.  Warwick,  a  sports  writer  center,  as  an  instructor  in  infaiSiv 


for  the  Toledo  Times,  enlisted  as 
teletype  printer  operator  in  the  Army 
Sign^  Corps.  He  will  be  located  at 
Fort  Harrison,  Ind. 

William  L.  Klinkenstein.  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette, 
was  inducted  into  the  armed  forces 
of  the  nation. 


technique  and  tactics 
John  Glymph,  Greenville  (S.  Cl 
News-Piedmont  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  employe,  has  enlisted  in  ds 
Navy. 

Walter  E.  Martell,  of  the  Portlnc 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  copy  desk  stall 
^  ,  has  volunteered  and  b^n  inductee 

Mrs.  Betty  Gray,  classified  adver-  j^to  the  Army, 
tising  saleswoman,  and  Miss  Margaret  ti-  i  a  j  d.i^ 

Steele  woman’s  oaee  editor  of  the  William  Hinton  Anderson,  Rotar 

bteele,  womans  page  editor  ot  the  ^  Observer  reporter 


Classified  Rates:  90c  per  Agate  line  one  time;  70c 
per  iine  four  timet, _ 


Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
have  enrolled  in  the  Women’s  Aux¬ 
iliary  Army  Corps.  William  W.  Skirv- 
ing,  police  reporter  for  seven  years, 
and  Joseph  C.  Wehrle,  assistant  fore¬ 
man  in  the  Knickerbocker  News  en¬ 
graving  department,  have  reported 


A.  Lynne  Brannen,  Jr.,  formerly  of  for  Army  duty  at  Camp  Upton. 


SiTi'ATiONa  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
lOc  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 
the  line).  _ 


United  States  and  Islanif  Possessions,  $4  per  rear; 
Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign.  $.5 


Club  Rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  (o  all 
subscriptions  ia  any  one  organization — H-hether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 


Athens,  Ga.,  a  graduate  of  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  United  Press.  Brannen 
went  to  his  new  position  from  the 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer. 

Roger  E.  Rice  of  the  reportorial 


has  been  sworn  into  the  naval  rtfem 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  it-* 
aviation. 

Manuel  James  Rogers,  assistant  dty 
editor,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  N«m.  1» 
resigned  to  enlist  in  the  Navy. 

J.  Leland  Gourley,  former  jpoR 


J.  Dennis  Brown,  sports  editor  of  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Ci^ 


the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Moni¬ 
tor-Leader,  is  on  leave  of  absence 
prior  to  entry  into  the  armed  forces. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  John  King, 
former  reporter,  as  sports  editor. 


»aid  lor  by  the  company  or  individuals,  ihrce  r\f  PI  11  /nui  'v  rv  I  Sports  Editor  George  Edmond  and  - -  - »  -  .  a 

ubscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  Stan  oi  uie  oiacKwell  (UKla.)  Daily  QqJj  Expert  Perry  Dotson  of  the  sioT^cd  a  second  lieutenant  in  * 


of  the  Associated  Press,  has  b«B 
commissioned  at  Fort  Sill  as  a  at- 
ond  lieutenant  of  field  artillefy. 

Steve  M.  Elam,  former  advertisi$ 
salesman  on  the  Shawnee  (Ott 
News  and  Star,  has  been  cooaj- 


has  been  named 


i>r  one  subscription  for  three  years.  $10;  five  or  more  Joumal-Tribune, 
subscriptiooa  in  one  ^roup  to  different  addresres  for  gportS  editor 

Miss  Betty  Jo  Newman  has  been 
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one  year  at  $3  each,  or  individual  subscriptions 
(or  five  yeara  at  $15;  additional  subscriptiont  on 
the  same  _ ra^mcly,  $3  each. _ _ 


named  society  editor  of  the  Seminole 
(Okla.)  Producer,  succeeding  Miss 


Member;  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  Na¬ 
tional  Fldltorial  Association,  National  Better  Business  „  m  •  t 

Bureau,  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  with  a  Ollye  Trindle,  who  resigned, 
an  average  audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  circulation 
every  Saturday  in  the  year  as  follows: 


Sii  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

June  30.  1942 . 

11, .526 

12.277 

1941 . 

11,873 

12,68.3 

1940 . 

12,40:i 

13.2:1:1 

1939 . 

12,720 

13,783 

1938 . 

12..3|-,0 

1.3,312 

19.37 . 

11.482 

12.7.51 

« 

I9;«> . 

10.77.S 

II.SOI 

1935  .  . 

I0.22.*i 

1  1  .:i:i:< 

I 

1934 . 

9.:i.5n 

10..‘)92 

!  “ 

I9;u . 

8.796 

10.320 

« 

I9il2 . 

9.920 

10,987 

1 

1931 . 

10,497 

11. ■'■>•19 

iy:U) . 

12.2H» 

1»2»  . 

9,878 

11.105 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  Army  Air  Force. 
will  enter  the  armed  services  early  Ted  Armstrong,  managing  editor  s  j 
this  month,  Edmond  as  a  private  and  the  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Tina 
Dotson  as  a  lieut,  j.  g.,  in  the  Navy,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  Man* 
They  are  the  fifth  and  sixth  members  Corps  as  a  private  first-class, 
of  the  newspapers’  sports  staffs  to  Henry  J.  McCormick,  assocates 
enlist.  with  the  Madison  Wisconsin  SW 

Louis  F.  Cunningham,  director  of  Journal,  since  his  graduation  from  B* 
the  Atlantic  City  Press  Bureau  and  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia  sports  editor  since  1927,  has  btff 
Evening  Bulletin  and  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  commissioned  a 
lieutenant,  j.  g.,  in  the  Navy. 

i.euya.  Pete  S.  Conover,  Nutley  (N.  J.)  - -  —  . 

Hugh  German,  formerly  of  the  will  enter  the  Army  sometime  porter  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  b* 

Wewoka  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  has  *n  October  through  the  selective  ser-  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  J-  v 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the  vice  board  in  his  home  town,  Steu-  in  the  Navy  and  will  take  a  ^ 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Times,  sue-  benville,  Ohio.  He  formerly  was  fea-  month  indoctrination  course  at  Prince 
ceeding  Ted  Armstrong.  ture  writer  and  photographer  for  the  ton  University. 


Miss  Mary  Van  Meter  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Miss  Toirunye  Jearme  Duncan 
as  society  editor  of  the  Durant  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat. 

Francis  Stilley,  editor  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  Oklahoma  Daily  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  has  been  named  relief 
telegraph  editor  on  the  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  Morning  News. 


sworn  into  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reseirf 
and  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
chief  specialist  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
Samuel  N.  Sherman.  35,  labor  re 
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|fOR  OCTOBER  3.  1942 

E.  Clark  San  Francisco  Miss  Margaret  Johnson  of  the  ad- 

staff  writer  just  recenUy  verging  department  of  the  Ga^ett 
a  second  term  as  presi-  ^bh^g  Company  m  PorOand, 

.  San  Francisco  Press  Club,  Me.,  has  resigned  to  be  married  to 

^**^»cS^ed  an  Army  commission  John  W.  Dreselly,  local  second-hand 
53  hasleft  for  training  camp.  automobile  dealer. 

*^dale  Lloyd,  Solt  Lake  Tribune  Thelma  Wyles,  reporter,  Van- 
writer  has  enlisted  in  the  couver  News  Herald,  recently  was 
Com’  designated  to  attadi  herself  for  a  few 

Hoagland,  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  Celebri^  Parade  of 

niS^Ww^rter,  has  joined  the  v«ited  Vancouver 

SrCuSd  fw  officer  training.  V^tona  for  war  chmty  purp^. 

uuw  Qjj  ^  assignment  she  met  Juan 

Dee  Chipman,  Salt  Lake  Root,  young  actor  with  the  party. 

Deseret  News  sports  writer,  hM  dcot  foj,  Toronto 

iodneted  into  the  Army  under  tne  married  there  to  Mr.  Root, 

j^ective  service  program.  Miss  Clarice  Doyle  Grover  formerly 

Frederick  A.  Bartlett,  formerly  in  - 

charge  of  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  office, 
for  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  was  com- 
nissioned  as  lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
and  Chester  Latala,  of  the  Chicago  of- 
6ce,  has  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Signal  Corps. 

2elmor  Levin,  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  L)  Call, 
who  was  inducted  last  October,  has 
jiat  been  commissioned  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps. 

Clyde  F.  Rex,  formerly  with  NEA 
and  King  Features  has  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  News- 
Aiverdser,  weekly,  and  is  now  as¬ 
signed  to  Public  Relations  Office  at 
Stinson  Field,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Richard  O.  Shafer,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ltdger  and  former  rewrite  man  on 
the  old  Newark  Ledger  and  Newark 
Smr  Eagle  for  16  years,  has  been  in- 
daeted  into  the  Army  and  sent  to 
Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 

Ridiard  Tashjian,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
hu  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and 
is  now  in  training  with  the  Sea  Bees 
at  Camp  Allen,  Norfolk.  Va.,  as  a 
petty  officer,  first-dass. 

Nelson  Benedict,  fishing  and  himt- 
isg  columnist  for  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  for  the  last  five  years,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army  and  as¬ 
signed  to  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  for  training. 

Joseph  M.  Mathias,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  has  left 
to  become  an  ensign  in  the  Navy. 

Austin  Shean,  advertising  manager, 

St  Francisco  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
aad  formerly  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle’s  promotional 
staff,  has  joined  the  Navy. 

Mervyn  J.  Moore,  for  the  past  three 
years  city  editor  of  the  Calgary  Her- 
•W,  has  left  to  enlist  with  the  31st 
Alberta  Reconnassance  Battalion,  now 


of  the  news  staff  of  the  £l  Paso  Her¬ 
ald-Times,  and  Sergeant  Robert  Lee 
Nortemaim,  a  former  member  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  Wheeling  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  were  married  at  Fitchburg, 
Mass,  May  24. 

Gerald  J.  M(ff>ermott,  district  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sum  and  Citizen-Leader,  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Mary  Lynch,  R.  N.,  of  Low¬ 
ell,  at  Sacred  Heart  Chiirch  in  Lowell 
recently. 

Ralph  E.  Delano,  editor  of  the 
Boothbay  Harbor  (Me.)  Register,  and 
Miss  Muriel  E.  Howe  of  Holden, 
Mass.,  were  married  in  Northbridge 
Chapel  of  Wesley  M.  E.  Church,  Wor¬ 


cester,  Mass.,  on  September  12. 

Philippe  G.  Jacques,  reporter  on  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
and  Miss  Mary  D.  Janelle  oi  Gard¬ 
iner,  Ore.,  were  married  in  the 
Church  oi  Our  Lady  of  Giudahipc, 
New  York,  Sept.  9. 

■ 

WOMEN  WITH  WPB 

Washincton,  D.  C.,  Sept.  90 — ^Miss 
Helen  Robertson  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  Miss  Grace  Hartley 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  have  accepted 
assignments  from  the  War  Production 
Board  to  devote  two  months  to  the 
work  of  organizing  women  in  the 
salvage  drive. 


tixining  at  the  west  coast. 

Wedding  Bells _ 

ROBERT  MEREDITH  SPEIDEL  of 
P^o  Alto,  Cal.,  and  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  son  of  Merritt  C. 
Spddel,  president  of  Speidel  Newspa- 
pm,  Inc.,  was  married  to  Miss  Kath- 
ryn  Louise  Stewart  of  Ventura,  Cal^ 
m  Bostoi^  Sept.  25.  Speidel  is  com¬ 
pleting  his  officers  course  at  Harvard 
for  a  commission  in  the  Army. 

Hiss  Margaret-Sydney  Budd,  of  the 
promotion  department  of  the  Worces- 
fer  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
and  Dorudd  Famham  Wil- 
feature  writer  of  the  Sunday 
Idegnm,  were  married  in  All  Saints 
Episcopal  Church,  Worcester,  Sept.  26. 
Miss  Martha  Mayer,  reporter  on  the 
Oklahoman,  and  Bernard  Glass- 
of  the  John  E.  Wolf  Advertising 
Agency,  Oklahoma  City,  have  been 
niaiTied. 

Orace  Rutledge  was  married  to 
^harles  Rush  Hamrich,  Jr.,  at  the 
irrt*  Baptist  church  at  Yadkin ville, 
•  C,  on  OcL  2.  The  bride  has  been 
^ployed  on  the  same  paper  of  which 
is  co-publisher,  the 
Shelby  (N.  C.)  Cleveland  Times. 
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Wheeler  Thought 
He  Missed  "Main 
Bout"  in  Alaska 


i 


Keith  Wheeler,  Chicago  Times  staft 
correspondent  assigned  to  the  U.  S. 
fleet  in  the  Pacific,  whose  colorful  and 

informative  _ 

stories  on  the 
“Battle  of  the 
A1 eu  t ians” 
were  released 
to  the  entire 
American  press 
last  July, 
thought  he  had 
missed  the 
“main  bout” 
and  was  cover¬ 
ing  a  compara¬ 
tively  minor 
skirmish  in  the  Keith  Wheeler 

fog  -  shrouded 

territory  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  tall,  youthful  Times  writer  is 
back  in  Chicago  after  seeing  the  U.  S. 
fleet  in  action  at  Marshall  Islands, 
Wake  and  later  at  Jap-held  Kiska 
Island  off  Alaska.  He  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  was  glad  now  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  such  as  to  take  him 
to  the  Aleutians.  At  the  time,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  sorely  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  he  had  missed  out  on  the  Battle 
of  Midway. 

Skip  Hit  at  Marshail't 
Wheeler,  31,  with  five  years  of  local 
news  reporting  in  Chicago,  had  tasted 
action  early  in  April,  when  the  U.  S. 
fleet  attacked  the  Marshall  Islands. 
The  ship  to  which  Wheeler  was  as¬ 
signed  was  hit  by  Japanese  bombs. 
Wheeler  won  his  spurs  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  with  his  vivid  description 
of  the  Marshall  attack.  Then  he  set 
out  with  a  task  force  which  eventually 
met  the  Japanese  fleet  at  Midway. 

The  Times  writer,  however,  through 
a  curious  chain  of  circumstances,  was 
separated  from  the  task  force  before 
it  arrived  at  Midway.  He  foimd  him¬ 
self  back  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Then,  to 
his  dismay,  he  shipped  with  a  force 
sailing  northward  to  Alaskan  waters. 
Enroute  to  the  Aleutians  he  learned 
about  the  Midway  battle.  While  he 
rejoiced  with  the  American  seamen 
over  the  decisive  Yank  victory,  he  was 
sick  at  heart  as  a  reporter.  He  had 
missed  the  “big  show.” 

Keenly  disappointed.  Wheeler  ac¬ 
tually  offered  his  resignation  to  the 
Times,  feeling  he  had  “missed  the 
boat”  while  his  competitors  were 
sending  front-page  stories  on  the  bat¬ 
tle  at  Midway.  Meanwhile,  Wheeler 
was  in  the  misty  waters  of  the  Aleu¬ 
tians.  The  Japs  had  invaded  U.  S. 
territory  and  were  working  feverishly 
to  establish  a  base  at  Kiska  Island. 

Timet  Released  Stories  to  All 
Wheeler  was  living,  sailing  and  fly¬ 
ing  with  U.  S.  sailors,  airmen  and 
soldiers.  He  began  writing  a  series 
of  articles,  which  were  airmailed  back 
to  the  Navy  Department  for  censoring 
before  being  released.  It  was  a  thrill¬ 
ing  story  and  Wheeler  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  dogged  Yankee  fighters, 
but  he  didn’t  think  he  was  writing 
front-page  copy. 

Wheeler  didn’t  know  then  that 
.\merican  people  were  getting  restive 
for  lack  of  information  on  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  situation.  People  back  home 
were  thinking  in  terms  of  Alaska  and 
the  possibilities  of  enemy  bombings  of 
American  cities  from  bases  on^  our 
own  continent.  While  Americans 
were  speculating  on  the  outcome  of 
the  Jap  attempt  to  get  a  toehold  on 
American  soil,  Wheeler’s  articles  be¬ 
gan  to  pile  up  in  the  Navy  Depart¬ 


ment.  At  this  point,  Wheeler’s  eye¬ 
witness  stories  were  released  by  the 
Navy  to  the  Times  for  publication. 
The  Times,  in  turn,  released  the  arti¬ 
cles  without  charge  to  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  to  the  radio  news  services 
as  a  contribution  to  the  morale  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Overnight,  Wheeler’s  by-line  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  pages  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  across  the  country. 
He  had  been  attached  to  a  flagship 
which  had  kept  in  constant  touch  with 
operations  in  the  Aleutian  territory 
and  he  was  able  to  write  a  complete 
running  story.  Later  he  operated  from 
a  land  base. 

One  of  Wheeler’s  most  thrilling  stor¬ 
ies  was  his  description  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Flying  Fortress  bombing  Kiska 
Island.  Wheeler  was  aboard  the  Fort¬ 
ress  and  wrote  a  vivid  account.  Later, 
the  Times  correspondent  was  attached 
to  the  naval  task  force  which  shelled 
Kiska  harbor  on  Aug.  8.  It  was  a 
thorough  job,  he  said,  even  though  the 
Americans  were  hampered  by  fog. 

“There  is  no  question  but  the  Japs 
are  working  fast  to  build  up  a  perma¬ 
nent  base  at  Kiska,”  said  Wheeler  in 
Chicago  this  week.  “We  don’t  know 
what  they  are  up  to,  but  whatever  it 
is,  they’re  damn  serious  about  it.” 

Home  for  DaHqhter’s  Birth 

Wheeler  returned  to  U.  S.  in  time  to 
be  with  his  wife  at  Huron,  S.  D., 
where  she  gave  birth  to  flieir  first 
child,  a  girl,  bom  Sept.  4.  Wheeler 
began  newspaper  work  on  the  Huron 
(S.  D.)  Huronite  before  joining  the 
'Times  in  August,  1937. 

He  attracted  nationwide  attention 
two  years  later  when  he  “crashed” 
the  lawn  party  given  by  the  British 
Ambassador  in  honor  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  then  visiting  this 
country.  The  press  had  been  “barred,” 
but  lA^eeler  walked  in  through  the 
gate  on  the  heels  of  newsreel  camera¬ 
men.  It  was  early,  before  the  guests 
had  arrived,  so  Wheeler  chatted  with 
the  gardener,  who  later  was  stationed 
at  the  gate  to  keep  out  newspapermen. 
Wearing  an  armband,  marked  “press,” 
Wheeler  succeeded  in  mingling  with 
the  guests  and  came  away  with  a  first¬ 
hand  account  of  that  royal  reception. 

Upon  this  country’s  entry  into  the 
war,  Wheeler  was  chosen  as  a  Times 
war  correspondent.  He  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Christmas  Day,  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  to  Hawaii  by  clipper  plane. 
Since  then  he  has  been  accredited 
with  the  U.  S.  fleet  in  the  Pacific. 

100-PAGE  EDITION 

The  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Morning 
Press  last  week  issued  its  Thirtieth 
Annual  Fair  and  Farm  Edition  of  100 
pages.  This  is  the  third  edition  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  by  the  Press  to  go 
above  100  pages. 


David 

Lawrence 
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WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT 


Here  is  American  Histoqr  recorded  as 
it  was  b»Utg  mmJe  during  two  vital 
^ars— from  Hitler's  invasion  of  Holland 
in  May  1940  to  the  aftermath  of  the 
Coral  M  battle  in  May  1942.  A  imx 
book  for  all  editors. 

Price  $2,7S  •  At  ail  bookalaret 
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Wickard  Adopts 
Country  Editor's 
Thanksgiving  Plan 

A  coimtry  editor  with  an  idea  has 
taken  it  to  Washington  and  put  it  in 
effect  nationally  as  well  as  locally  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  the  entire  na¬ 
tion’s  war  effort. 

He  is  Lester  Williams,  publisher  of 
the  Tylertown  (Miss.)  Times,  who  last 
year  was  among  the  first  to  issue  a 
special  “Food  for  Freedom”  edition 
and  later  won  the  National  Editorial 
Association  award  for  the  best  special 
edition  of  any  American  weekly 
newspaper.  Seeking  to  outdo  last 
year’s  effort,  Williams  developed  a 
“Food  for  Freedom  Thanksgiving 
Harvest  Observance”  which  has  been 
approved  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Claude  R.  Wickard  for  adoption  on  a 
national  scale. 

Confers  with  Wickard 

All  this  year  Williams  had  been 
planning  to  climax  the  “Food  for 
Freedom”  effort  of  the  farmers  of  his 
county  with  some  suitable  event.  He 
realized  that  his  farmer  neighbors 
were  doing  a  vital  war  job  in  pro¬ 
ducing  their  food  and  fiber  quotas 
and  he  felt  that  every  American 
should  be  thankful  to  God  for  the 
bountiful  harvest  that  has  resulted 
this  year  from  the  labor  on  the  farm. 

Over  a  month  ago,  Williams  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  meeting  between  George 
W.  Godwin,  president  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Press  Association;  Fred  J.  Hurst, 
assistant  director  of  the  Mississippi 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  and 
Rev.  James  M.  Sells,  Methodist  pastor 
in  Crystal  Springs,  Miss.  He  presented 
his  idea  for  a  Thanksgiving  Harvest 
Observance  in  his  community  to  this 
group  and  asked  for  suggestions. 

The  idea  was  incorporated  into  a 
written  plan  for  “Observances”  in 
every  community  in  America  that 
would  properly  recognize  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  farmer  to  the  war  effort 
and  sponsor  the  gathering  together  of 
Americans  everywhere  in  humble 
thanksgiving  for  Food  and  Freedom. 

Big  Day  for  Tylertown 

Williams,  Godwin  and  Hurst  went 
to  Washington  and  placed  the  plan 
before  Secretary  Wickard  and  invited 
him  to  attend  the  nation’s  first  “Food 
for  Freedom  Thanksgiving  Harvest 
Observance”  in  Tylertown,  a  com¬ 
munity  of  1,400  people,  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  3. 

Secretary  Wickard  was  pleased  with 
ihe  plan,  agreed  to  visit  Tylertown 
and  put  the  field  personnel  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
hind  the  plan  in  every  possible  way. 

Williams  returned  to  Tylertown 
and  called  his  home  people  together 
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and  plans  for  entertaining  a  Cabin*! 
member  were  made.  Anold-fashi^ 
basket  dinner  -  on  -  the  -  ground  ^ 
planned  with  the  farmers  of  WalthS 
County  agreeing  to  bring  the  ba^ 
of  food  necessary  to  feed  the  thou 
sands  expected  in  Tylertown  for  thi 
event.  ^ 

Future  Farmers,  4-H  Club  boys  and 
girls,  all  agricultural  groups,  bankers, 
businessmen,  city  and  county  officUk 
state  ofiScials  and  others  joinedbi 
making  the  Tylertown  “Observance” 
a  history-making  event. 

The  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
agreed  to  broadcast  the  Sectary’s 
address  from  Tylertown  to  the  natiii 
The  commanding  officer.  Col.  E.  M 
Halloran,  of  nearby  Camp  Shelby 
Mississippi,  accepted  r  placed  on  the 
program  in  order  to  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  food  to  the  nation’s  armed 
forces.  The  governors  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  accepted  invitations  to 
speak  to  the  Tylertown  audience.  The 
program  expanded  into  one  of  nation- 
v/ide  importance. 

Williams  planned  and  issued  a  spe¬ 
cial  “Food  for  Freedom  Thanksgiving 
Harvest  Observance”  edition  of  60 
pages  with  over  $2,000  in  advertising 
revenue,  thus  proving  that  community 
service  and  substantial  advertising 
revenue  do  go  hand-in-hand  even  in 
wartime. 

May  Ba  Used  Elsewhere 

PubliAers  in  rural  or  farm  states 
have  been  invited  to  adapt  the  plan 
to  their  communities  and  newspapers. 
The  Mississippi  Press  Association  is 
distributing  a  copy  of  the  plan  to 
every  paper  in  Mississippi  and  has 
worked  out  a  series  of  20  special  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  assist  publishers  in 
selling  special  “Observance”  editions. 
Copies  of  the  plan  have  been  mailed 
to  every  press  and  publishers’  associa¬ 
tion  in  America. 
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More  “NATIONAL”  next  yeni . . . 
how  much  more  ioi  yon? 


Complete  Coverage  of  Your  "National"  Market 

The  1943  MARKET  GUIDE  will  be  sent  to  every  advertiser 
and  big  agent  who  spent  $25,000  or  more  in  any  form 
of  media  during  last  year.  .  This  means  praetieally  blanket 
coverage  of  your  national  market  .  .  .  and  at  a  cost  that 
makes  it  unreservedly  the  best  single  spaee  buy  available 
to  any  newspaper.  That's  a  strong  claim,  but  we  mean  it. 
and  we'd  be  delighted  at  your  invitation  to  prove  it. 


The  good  news  now  is  that  National,  with 
the  exception  of  automotive,  is  holding  its  own 
nicely  this  year  .  .  .  and  several  signs  point  to 
healthy  linage  for  newspapers  next  year. 
That's  great,  hut  it  doesn't  mean  by  a  long  shot 
that  business  will  just  drop  in  your  lap. 

Space  is  going  to  be  bought  hard.  Buyers  are 
going  to  bear  down  on  facts  and  figures  like 
a  hound  dog  on  the  scent.  In  these  days  of 
climbing  prices  ...  of  restrictions  and  ration¬ 
ing  .  .  .  they  must  be  more  confident  than  ever 
that  every  dollar  pays  off  that  is  spent  in 
newspapers. 

It  goes  deeper  than  that.  Market  and 
media  data  have  changed  so  much  these  past 
twelve  months  that  most  material  is  dated. 
The  men  who  buy  advertising  must  have  cur¬ 
rent  buying  information.  And  to  make  the 
situation  tougher  still,  advertisers  and  agencies 
haven’t  the  time  or  manpower  today  to  get  this 
material  in  personal  contact.  In  many  in¬ 
stances.  they  have  new  men  on  the  job,  too. 

In  short  .  .  .  today,  advertising  buyers  need 
within  arm’s  reach,  the  most  compact,  com¬ 
prehensive,  authoritative  “work  book’’  they 
can  get  on  newspapers  and  newspaper  markets. 

The  title  of  that  “work  hook’’  is  the  1943 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE. 
It  is  an  exclusive  service  for  daily  newspaper 
markets. 

We're  doing  our  part.  We’re  going  to  make 
it  the  most  useful  edition  in  twenty  years.  But. 
no  matter  how  well  we  do  our  job,  it  is  incom¬ 
plete  unless  it  carries  your  specific  and  per¬ 
sonal  story  in  the  advertising  pages. 

Adequate  space  in  the  MARKET  GUIDE 
has  always  been  good  linage  insurance.  Today, 
it  is  the  cheapest,  soundest  investment  you  can 
make  in  helping  advertisers  and  agencies  buy 
your  newspaper. 


Get  your  reservation  in 
today  for  the  1 943  . . . 

MARKET  GUIDE 


editor  &  PUBLISHER,  TIMES  TOWER.  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Tulsa  Glamorizes 
Agate  as  “Totaline” 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

THE  URGE  to  glamorize  the  lowly 

little  agate  line  and  thereby  give  it 
greater  sell  appeal  crops  up  in  pro¬ 
motional  circles  every  now  and  then. 
There’s  the  milline  and  the  truline 
and  the  wasteline  and  we  don’t  know 
how  many  other  lines  that  have  come 
and  gone.  Of  them  all,  the  milline 
seems  the  hardiest.  And  now  J.  R. 
York,  sales  development  manager  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Tribune, 
springs  the  “totaline”  on  us. 

Tile  totaline,  as  he  defines  it  in  a 
promotional  folder  just  issued,  is  “the 
advertising  firepower  on  the  mar- 
ketarget.”  To  put  is  in  even  simpler 
terms,  it’s  merely  the  total  newspaper 
linage  in  a  given  market.  It’s  not  a 
new  figure  by  any  means.  It  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  used  in  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  and  promotion.  But  Mr.  York 
has  given  it  a  name,  and  a  good  one. 

DHfereat  Approach 

“There  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  the  past 
ten  years,”  he  writes.  “There  hasn’t 
been  much  change  in  the  technique 
of  selling.  The  totaline  idea  is  a  little 
different  approach.  It  ought  to  inter¬ 
est  promotion  departments  in  cities 
of  less  than  500,000.  It’s  a  device  that 
enables  us,  for  instance,  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  linage  leadership  over  a 
worthy  competitor  (the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times).  The 
competitive  spirit  is  apt  to  die  out  in 
two-paper  cities  where  one  organiza¬ 
tion  does  the  selling  for  both  papers, 
as  in  Tulsa. 

“Just  as  we  were  ready  to  mail  this 
we  received  the  first  copy  of  a  new 
Media  Records  report  which  enables 
any  publisher  to  see  where  his  market 
stands  in  volume  in  each  of  the  major 
retail  classifications  each  month.  This 
new  report  is  No.  7713  and  it  is  a  real 
help  to  any  publisher  or  advertising 
manager  in  solving  some  problems. 

“We  have  gone  a  step  hirther  and 
included  general  classifications.  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  news¬ 
paper  business  needs  the  competitive 
spirit  to  make  it  interesting  and  this 
new  yardstick  for  linage  enables  any 
publisher  to  see  if  his  market  is  get¬ 
ting  the  firepower  it  deserves  in  each 
classification  in  relation  to  other  cities 
of  comparable  size.” 

More  Linaqe  Pressure 

Mr.  York’s  folder  uses  the  totaline 
measurement  effectively  to  show  that 
Tulsa  gets  more  linage  pressure  in 
most  classifications  than  Oklahoma 
City.  But  he  leaves  it  at  that.  He 
points  no  moral  and  presses  home  no 
point.  Does  Tulsa  get  more  advertis¬ 
ing  pressure  because  it  is  worth  more 
— or  because  it  requires  more?  Or 
should  the  Oklahoma  City  people  use 
this  folder  as  an  argument  for  equal 
pressure  in  their  market? 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  York  has  an 
excellent  promotional  weapon  in  his 
hand.  As  a  supplement  to  other  pro¬ 
motional  material  his  folder  should  do 
a  job.  By  itself  it  seems  to  lack  some¬ 
thing — and  that  something,  we  think, 
is  a  simple,  clear  statement  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  he  wants  the  reader  to  make. 

Public  Relations 

ONE  of  the  best  Bulletins  ever  is-  | 

sued  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  is  the  one  out 
this  week,  devoted  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  It  should  be  read  by 
every  newspaper  publisher  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  in  the  country. 

No  problem  is  more  timely  and  few 


more  important  for  newspapers  than 
public  relations.  “Our  newspapers,” 
writes  Ramon  S.  Cram,  NNPA  pres¬ 
ident,  in  a  foreword  to  the  Bulletin, 
“should  be  more  interested  in  public 
relations  today  than  ever  before. 
There’s  a  war  going  on.  We  hear 
about  priorities  on  every  hand.  We 
are  told  this  is  going  to  be  rationed 
and  that  is  going  to  be  rationed.  Fac¬ 
tories  are  working  to  capacity.  Folks 
in  general  have  money  to  spend. 
Everybody  and  everything  is  keyed  to 
lightning  ^>eed. 

“Sooner  or  later,  the  war  will  be 
over  and  facing  us  will  be  a  recon¬ 
struction  period,  perhaps  not.  in  a 
material  sense  but  certainly  morally 
and  spiritually.  Literally  everyone 
will  be  dumped  bodily  from  familiar 
stratospheric  heights  to  a  new  and 
more  common  ground  or  a  level  with 
which  few  if  any  are  acquainted. 

Newspapers  Will  Guide 

“Newspapers,  not  radio  or  maga¬ 
zines  or  billboards,  will  guide  the  pub¬ 
lic  after  the  war.  Between  now  and 
then  newspapers  either  will  have  re¬ 
affirmed  their  status  as  civic  institu¬ 
tions — something  more  than  daily 
periodicals  containing  the  news  of  the 
day — or  will  have  weakened  it.  News¬ 
papers  which  adopt  progressive  pub¬ 
lic  relations  programs  will  be  unmis¬ 
takably  superior  to  any  and  all  others 

“It  is  time  we  do  more  thinking 
about  what  newspapers  are  doing  for 
public  morale  and  spiritual  needs. 
The  problem  today  is  something  be¬ 
sides  selling  a  war.  True,  there  is  a 
war  to  win,  but  more  than  that  there 
are  abstract  ideas  to  sell  which  have 
to  do  with  the  service  newspapers 
render  the  people  of  America — ideas 
which  the  masses  understand — ideas 
having  to  do  with  America  after  the 
war.” 

John  H.  Hoagland,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  is  editor  of  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  choice,  for  not  only  is  Hoag¬ 
land  one  of  the  best  public  relations 
men  in  the  business,  but  his  papers 
have  a  public  relations  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram  second  to  none.  His  lead  arti¬ 
cle,  “Our  Public  Relations  Policy  is  a 
Man,”  is  a  fine  tribute  to  Publisher 
Mark  Ethridge.  The  public  relations 
policy  which  he  states  should  serve 
as  a  guide  to  all  newspapers:  “First, 
give  the  people  the  best  possible  news¬ 
paper;  second,  strive  to  make  your 
paper  the  best  possible  good  citizen.” 


Swap  Rides.  Save  Tires 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  institutional 

promotions  of  the  year  is  the  “Swap 
Rides,  Save  Tires”  campaign  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  as 
its  contribution  to  the  nation’s  tire 
conservation  program.  The  campaign 
was  started  last  August  in  cooperation 
with  the  ODT  and  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Missoiui.  It  has  been  highly 
successful  and  the  Star-Times,  seek¬ 
ing  to  widen  its  public  service,  has 
just  issued  a  reprint  of  the  material  it 
published  in  conducting  the  campaign 
as  a  guide  to  other  newspapers  that 
may  wish  to  put  on  a  similar  com- 
niunity  project. 

The  Star-Times  opened  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  news  columns  and  gave 
liberally  of  its  space  for  the  duration. 
The  paper  carried  coupons  which  ap¬ 
plicants  for  “Swap-Rides  Volunteer” 
filled  out  and  mailed  in.  These  were 
classified  in  a  central  office  maintained 
as  a  clearing  house  by  the  Automo¬ 
bile  Club  and  neighborhood  car  pool 
groups  were  then  formed.  Swap- 
Rides  Volimteers  receiver  red,  white 
and  blue  car  stickers  for  identifica¬ 
tion. 

Whether  your  paper  is  going  to  put 
on  such  a  program  or  not,  you  ought 
to  know  how  the  Star-Times  handled 
it.  If  you’d  like  one  of  these  reprints, 
just  drop  them  a  note. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  United  Press — a  reprint  of 

the  spread  Parade  ran  recently 
showing  how  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  lives  and  works,  the  corre¬ 
spondent  being  Harold  O.  Thompson 
of  the  U.P.  Washington  bureau.  Nice¬ 
ly  done. 

From  “the  big  four  national  week¬ 
end  newspapers  of  Canada,”  the  Star 
Weekly,  La  Presse,  the  Standard  and 
La  Patrie — an  amusing  booklet,  “This 
is  the  story  of  Space-Buyer  Hall,  who 
planned  a  campaign  with  budget 
small.”  Done  in  verse,  it’s  easy  to 
read  and  gets  its  point  over  pleasantly 
and  effectively.  And  it  certainly 
makes  the  circulation  statistics  that 
are  the  main  meat  of  the  booklet  a 
lot  easier  to  take. 

From  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate — a  promotional  folder  introduc¬ 
ing  its  new  comic  strip  about  Hugh 
Striver,  the  carrier  boy,  which  does 
a  fine  and  persuasive  selling  job. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Record — an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  second  annual  Book 
Fair,  to  be  devoted  this  year  to  the 
theme,  “The  United  Nations  at  War.” 

VICTORY  EDITION 

The  Chicago  Defender  Sept.  26  is¬ 
sued  a  “Victory  Edition”  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  contributions  by  the  Negro  race 
to  the  war  effort.  Two  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions,  one  40  and  the  other  28  pages. 
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carried  statements  by  Presidem 
Roosevelt,  General  MacArthur  and 
more  than  60  others,  and  articles  oq 
the  Negro’s  role  in  military  service 
and  national  life.  The  standard  size 
section  ran  20  pages. 
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Los  Angeles,  S,  F.  Boy 
Papers  Raise  Rotes 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  29— Announce¬ 
ments  were  made  today  of  carrier 
subscription  increases  by  the  Los  An. 
geles  Evening  Herald  and  Express 
and  by  the  Daily  News  effective  Oct! 
1.  The  News  likewise  raised  its  street 
price  from  4  cents  an  issue  to  5  cents 
New  delivery  price  of  the  Herald  and 
Express  is  $1.10  per  month,  a  20-cent 
rise,  and  for  the  News,  $1.00  a  month, 
a  15-cent  rise. 

Yesterday  the  Times  and  the  Ei- 
aminer,  morning  and  Sunday  papers, 
announced  their  subscription  rates 
would  be  increased  from  the  present 
$130  a  month  to  $1.50  a  month,  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  1.  The  Examiner,  whidi 
also  had  a  weekly  rate,  will  increase 
it  from  30  cents  to  35  cents.  Street 
sale  of  both  papers  will  remain  the 
same  for  daily  and  Sunday  editions 
within  the  city,  5  cents  and  10  rmts 
but  outside  the  100-mile  area,  price 
of  the  Sunday  papers,  now  12  cents, 
will  be  15  cents  ^ter  Oct.  11. 

The  increase  announced  today  by 
the  News  is  the  second  made  by  that 
newspaper  this  year.  On  Feb.  1  the 
street  sale  price  was  increased  from 
3  cents  to  4  cents  arxi  the  home 
livery  price  from  75  cents  to  85  cents. 
The  paper  is  adding  a  complete  finan¬ 
cial  report  and  all  eastern  sports, 
taking  on  the  full  leased  wires  of  the 
U.P.  financial  and  Dow-Jones  services. 

San  Franisco,  Sept.  29 — An  increase 
in  price  from  12  to  15  cents  for  Sun¬ 
day  editions  will  be  made  by  San 
Francisco  Bay  district  newspapers  be¬ 
ginning  Oct.  4.  This  marks  the  sec¬ 
ond  increase  since  March,  when  the 
price  was  jumped  from  10  to  12 
cents,  with  no  noticeable  loss  in  cir¬ 
culation  resulting.  Other  Pacific 
Coast  papers  followed  with  a  similar 
raise  at  that  time.  Increased  operating 
costs  is  given  as  the  reason  for  the 
raise  in  the  Bay  district. 

YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 

Experience — 

Intelligent  writing  and  e(fit- 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  teckgroimd,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 

Youth — 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Ill. 

A  nation-wide  non-profit  service 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Professional  Journalistic  Frater¬ 
nity. 


Bob  Bryant  Is  Seeing 
World  as  Cameraman 

By  JACK  PRICE 


■the  old  slogan,  “Join  the  Navy  and  No  New  Tires 
see  the  world,”  should  be  used  by  WE  have  had  several  requests  for 
the  present  war  photographic  cor-  information  regarding  the  tire  situa- 
respondents.  Only  one  change  need  tion  for  newspaper  photographers.  In 
be  made,  substitute  Pictime  Syndicate  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  answer 
for  Navy.  Of  the  20  cameramen  now  we  have  had  our  correspondent  in 
covering  the  war  fronts,  most  of  them  Washington  look  into  the  matter.  So 
have  seen  more  of  the  world  than  far  our  reports  are  that  newspaper 
they  had  ever  dreamed  of.  One  of  cameramen  are  not  to  be  given  any 
these  wandering  lens-lads  is  Robert  special  dispensation  for  new  rubber. 
Lee  Bryant,  INP  Camera  Knight,  who  Sorry,  but  that’s  the  exposure  as  we 
has  already  chalked  up  a  mileage  see  it. 
score  of  about  25,000,  not  including 
all  the  nautical  and  air 
tallied  for  side  trips. 

Bryant  was 

man  to  be  assigned  to  war  correspond¬ 
ent’s  duty  after  the  Japanese  attack  he  foimd 

on  Pearl  Harbor. 

long  distance  traveling  began  with  his 
flight  from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii. 

After  several  weeks  of  routine  cover¬ 
age  he  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  18-kt.  gold 


miles  not  Jap  Medal  of  Brass 

IN  1907  when  Jimmy  Hare,  the  famous 
the  first  INP  camera-  news  photographer  of  his  day,  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 

1  a  decoration  awaiting  him 
The  first  leg  of  his  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  It  was 
a  nice  looking  medal  and  Jimmy  be¬ 
lieved  that  since  it  was  from  the  head 
man  it  certainly  must  be  at  least  an 
souvenir.  He  wrapped 
Fleet  where  his  milage  score  mounted  the  medal  most  carefully  in  a  well- 
rapidly.  He  made  the  trip  with  a  task  padded  case  and  put  it  away, 
force  bound  for  Australia  and  was  Last  winter  when  the  Japs  unloaded 
detached  from  that  unit  upon  arrival  their  bombs  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
at  a  port  in  the  land  down  under.  Jimmy,  now  past  80,  thought  of  his 

Persia  Instead  of  India  campaign  days  in  the  war  between 

After  several  weeks  of  local  picture  He  also  remem- 

mopping-up  of  Army  activities  in  that 

rep^n  he  was  assigned  to  General  brought  to  light  after  being  m  storage 
Brereton’s  outfit  in  India  and  was  35  years.  Several  weeks  ago  he 
ordered  to  sail  for  that  area  at  once.  at  a  d^er  given  by  the 

Leaving  Perth,  Australia,  in  a  small  Overseas  Club.  He  had  hoped  to  m^e 
tanker;  he  headed  for  that  general  a  contribution  to  the  club  so  he  de¬ 
direction  but  due  to  unforeseen  condi-  ^  present  it  with  the  inedal  , 

tions  he  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  ..^he  presenteUon  was  made  at  the  j 
himself  in  Persia,  which  added  to  his 

mileage  score.  Without  waiting  to  be  »  jeweler  for  appraisal.  .  .  The 

advis^  by  his  office  of  picture  possi-  a 

bflities  in  that  locale  he  proceeded  to  t»on  that  the  meda  was  100%  brass 
dig  up  some  unusual  material,  notably  ,  Jnnmy 

the  story  of  the  rehabilitation  of  heard  this  news  he  said:  It  took  me 
Polish  prisoners  of  war  released  by  35  years  to  discover  that  the  medal, 
Russia.  These  men  were  originally  everything  else  Japanese,  was 

captured  in  the  occupation  of  Poland  Hs  funny  but  I  a  ways  sort  of 

and  transferred  to  Persia  by  the  bank^  on  that  piece  of  gold  to  puU 
Soviet  forces  through  a  tight  spot.  Figured 

Another  feature  which  Bryant  made  f  tidy  sum.  Jack 

was  the  transfer  of  American  planes  ^chard  Har^g  Davis 

to  Russian  fliers  after  being  ferried  to  received  the  same  kmd  of  medals 

that  post  by  our  pilots.  Before  jump-  J  5^®“-  beheved  as  I 

ing  off  to  another  location,  he  photo-  live  long  enough 

graphed  several  of  the  leading  Sh^s  truth  as  I  did. 

and  their  families  in  natural  sur¬ 
roundings.  Incidentally,  we  were  in-  Crondell  Promoted 
formed  that  it  was  on  one  of  those  RICHARD  CRANDELL,  picture  edi- 
assignments  that  he  was  taught  to  tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
play  some  of  the  native  games  which  une,  was  recently  promoted  from 
somewhat  dented  his  expense  ac-  sergeant  to  first  lieutenant  in  the  N.  Y. 

Guard.  Dick  has  worked  hard  in  the 
When  news  of  increased  American  volunteer  outfit  and  now  he  has  been 
Army  activities  in  Egypt  reached  him,  Siven  the  privilege  of  buying  an  offi- 
Bryant  hied  himself  to  the  land  of  the  cer’s  outfit  which  costs  as  much  as 
Nile.  He  covered  the  story  from  one  bi  the  regular  army.  Incidentally 
end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  which  the  expense  is  borne  entirely  by  him- 
included  treks  into  the  heart  of  Africa  self.  "There  is  no  provision  for  com- 
finally  ending  in  Cairo.  While  en  route  pensating  these  volunteers  except 
to  the  Libyan  front  by  plane  he  was  bard  work  and  to  cap  the  climax  he 
a  victim  of  a  crackup  but  fortunately  is  the  battalion  adjutant  which  means 
was  uninjured.  His  camera  and  outfit  additional  paper  work  three  nights  a 
were  lost.  Upon  receiving  a  new  sup-  week  and  sometimes  more  often.  He 
ply  of  cameras  and  accessories  he  took  loves  the  work  and  is  proud  of  his 
off  again  and  the  last  word  from  him  alignment.  More  power  and  luck  to 
was  that  he  expected  to  reach  Chimg-  bim. 

where  he  will  be  attached  to 
General  Stilwell’s  staff.  In  answer  to  Anderson  in  Navy 
M  mquiry  from  his  office  which  ask^  LEROY  ANDERSON  had  his  own 
“  b®  desired  a  vacation,  Bryant  re-  picture  taken  the  other  day  by  a 
plied,  he  is  having  one.  Judging  from  colleague  on  the  staff  of  the  Rich- 
indications,  he  will  keep  mond  Newspapers,  Inc.  Anderson  had 
wandering  about  and  at  the  rate  he  the  full  time  assignment  of  covering 
IS  travelling  it  is  expected  that  his  all  the  naval  and  military  activities  in 
™oage  score  will  reach  a  new  high.  Richmond,  Va.,  and  has  photographed 
t  may  be  noted  that  in  all  his  travels  everybody  from  recruits  to  admirals. 
“  has  not  as  yet  actually  covered  one  Several  days  ago  he  received  his  ap- 
Ppt  ^ne  of  action,  but  he  may  get  pointment  as  chief  petty  officer  pho- 
real  soon.  He  is  seeing  the  tographer  in  the  Navy  and  his  brother 
world  but  instead  of  becoming  a  sailor  lens-lads  used  his  own  camera  to  take 
e  studied  news  photography.  his  picture. 


AN  ACTION  SHOT  BY  VICTOR  DE  PALMA 


■  Ace  photographer  Victor  De 

Pahna  created  the  feeling  of  in¬ 
tense  sun  glare  in  the  picture 
above  by  mounting  a  Westing- 
house  Photoflash  Lamp  atop  a 
long  bamboo  pole.  The  con¬ 
trast  of  brilliant  highlights  and 
deep  shadows  makes  a  striking 
^'sunshine”  result  without  too 
much  sun. 

"Vic”  De  Palma  has  many  front  covers  and  layout  features 
appearing  regularly  in  such  magazines  as  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Look,  Collier’s,  Mademoiselle  and 
many  other  publications.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Free-Lance 
Photographers  Guild  and  a  writer  of  numerous  technical  articles, 
.'ibout  Wastinghouse  Photoflash  Lamps  Mr.  De  Pahna  says, 
"Precision  lighting  is  vitally  important  for  superior  pictures. 
And  because  Westinghouse  Photoflash  Lamps  give  me  accurate 
split-second  synchronization  and  peak  of  flash  iinifonnity,  they 
are  standard  equipment  with  me.” 

Why  not  try  these  precision -built  Westinghouse  Mazda 
Photoflash  Lamps  on  your  next  photographic  assignment? 


ouse 
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Central  Circulators 
Mark  25th  Anniversary 

War  Problems  Overshadow  Jubilee  Convention 
.  .  .  ODT  Praises  Newspaper  Cooperation  .  .  . 
Carrier  Boy  Turnover  Now  60% 


CHICAGO,  September  29 — The  silver 

anniversary  convention  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  closed  here  today  after  three 
days  of  serious  deliberation  on  war 
problems  as  they  affect  the  mechanics 
of  newspaper  circulation. 

While  it  was  the  largest  meeting, 
in  attendance,  the  association  has 
chalked  up,  the  tone  of  weighty  prob¬ 
lems  hung  like  a  pall  on  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  milestone  in  its  history 
for  jubilation.  The  association  was 
barely  a  few  years  old  when  faced 
with  World  War  I — and  that  in  no 
way  presented  the  actual  physical  set¬ 
backs  as  has  this  war. 

War  Exparianca  ia  Foreground 

Matters  of  passing  along  experiences 
on  every  phase  of  their  profession  su¬ 
perseded  much  of  the  talks  from  pre¬ 
pared  papers.  The  question  periods 
following  each  speaker  brought  out 
much  of  the  worries  which  were  on 
the  mind  of  those  in  attendance. 

Highlighting  the  meeting  was  a  talk 
by  E.  M.  Brady  of  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Transportation.  He  outlined 
some  of  the  problems  facing  the  na¬ 
tion,  stressing  that  whenever  and 
wherever  cooperation  could  be  given, 
it  was  the  unselfish  duty  of  every 
American  to  conserve. 

Mr.  Brady  was  more  than  casually 
appreciative  of  the  cooperation  his  of¬ 
fice  has  received  from  the  newspapers. 
He  pointed  out  that  ODT  Order  No.  6 
was  interpreted  generally  for  retail 
store  delivery.  “It  was  not  until  a 
week  or  ten  days  later  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  realized  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  Order  were  ap¬ 
plicable  also  to  the  transportation  and 
delivery  of  newspapers  as  well  as  any 
other  commodity,”  he  said. 

In  presenting  an  over-all  picture  of 
the  transportation  and  delivery  prob¬ 
lem,  Mr.  Brady  outlined:  “There  are 
approximately  4,891,000  trucks  owned 
throughout  the  country.  1,047,000  of 
this  number  are  farm  trucks;  3,244,- 
000  are  privately  operated  commercial 
trucks;  351,000  are  local  drayage  or 
cartage  trucks;  and  249,000  are  inter¬ 
city  carrier  vehicles.  In  the  aggregate, 
these  vehicles,  at  the  present  time,  are 
carrying  103,000,000,000  ton-miles  per 
year,  which  is  over  40%  as  many  ton- 
miles  as  all  railroads  carried  in  1940, 
and  25%  as  many  as  the  railroads  are 
now  carrying.  Of  this,  9,000,000,000 
ton-miles  are  carried  by  farm  trucks; 
61,000,000,000  by  local  city  trucks;  and 
93,000,000,000  in  local  and  inter-city 
operations. 

Vehicle  Situation  "Acute" 

“As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,” 
he  continued,  “the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation  jointly  allocate  all  new 
trucks  to  civilian  purchasers.  There 
are  now  estimated  to  be  approximate¬ 
ly  70,000  new  motor  trucks  and  trac¬ 
tors  available  and  subject  to  alloca¬ 
tion  to  civilian  uses.  Of  this  number, 
approximately  25%  are  of  small  ca¬ 
pacity,  one  ton  and  under;  approxi¬ 
mately  70%  are  of  medium  capacity. 

ton  to  two  ton;  and  only  S%  are 
of  larger  capacity,  2  ton  and  over. 

“The  normal  yearly  motor  truck 
sales,  new  and  used,  total  approxi¬ 
mately  1.150.000  truoks.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  trucks  and  trailers  for 


civilian  use  has  been  stopped.  You 
can  readily  determine,”  he  said,  “that 
the  motor  vehicle  situation  is  indeed 
most  acute.  The  motor  vehicle  parts 
situation  is  equally  acute.” 

Speaking  on  the  tire  and  rubber 
condition,  Mr.  Brady  put  it  in  few 
pointed  words:  “Let  me  warn  you  that 
your  rubber  stock  pile  is  on  the  road 
today!” 

He  further  gave  a  detailed  report  on 
the  study  of  reducing  over-all  mile¬ 
age  with  the  dropping  of  editions  and 
rerouting  of  carriers.  The  subject, 
as  such,  was  one  of  those  which 
prompted  much  questioning  from  the 
floor  after  Mr.  Brady  had  finished 
speaking.  Each  newspaper  had  a  gen¬ 
eral  problem  which  was  covered  by  a 
certain  amount  of  the  average  ex¬ 
perience;  but  in  a  detailed  operation 
plan,  had  an  individual  problem 
which  could  not  be  solved  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others. 

Howard  Stodghill,  business  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee,  War  Savings  Staff,  pre¬ 
sented  a  spirited  plea  to  “sell  News¬ 
paper  Boy  Day,”  set  for  Oct.  3.  As 
one  of  his  plans,  he  played  a  trans- 
scription  of  a  radio  presentation  made 
by  commentator  Edwin  C.  Hill.  The 
transcription  was  the  same  as  those 
sent  to  ev’ery  radio  station  in  the 
country. 

60%  Turnover  in  Carriers 

Mr.  Stodghill’s  plea  was  based  on 
the  need  to  get  the  story  across  that 
the  newspaper  boy  is  doing  his  vital 
war  job  by  keeping  the  channels  of 
news  dissemination  open  —  bringing 
the  critical  war  news  to  the  homes 
of  the  nation — and  doing  a  remarkable 
job  of  selling  stamps  and  bonds. 

President  Ed.  Mill  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  aided  by  vice-president  Tom 
Adams  and  C.  K.  Jefferson,  secretary- 
treasurer,  kept  the  heavy  agenda  in 
motion.  “One  of  the  astounding  facts 
brought  out  in  our  meeting,”  Presi¬ 
dent  Hill  told  Editor  &  Polisher,  “is 
the  fact  that  the  average  report  on 
carrier  problems  showed  that  about 
60%  turnover  is  being  experienced. 

“That,  coupled  with  the  curtailment 
of  all  other  means  of  transportation 
and  delivery,”  he  stated,  “places  the 
circulation  manager  almost  on  the  Br¬ 
ing  line.” 

Captain  Michael  Fielding,  news 
commentator  and  lecturer  on  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  was  the  luncheon 
speaker  on  the  second  day.  He  out¬ 
lined  the  military  setbacks  of  the 
United  Nations  to  date  and  warned, 
“we  are  losing  this  war — and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  lose  it  until  the  thinking  of 
the  Nation  is  at  fever  heat.”  He  said 
he  felt  that  the  newspapers  had  not 
done  as  complete  a  job  of  “selling  the 
war  to  the  public”  as  such  a  powerful 
medium  could  do. 

D,  W.  Calvert,  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  was  called  upon  at  the  closing 
luncheon  today  to  give  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  the  successful  scrap  drive  in¬ 
stituted  by  his  paper,  and  which  has 
received  nation-wide  attention. 

Among  prepared  papers  were:  “Di¬ 
rect  Mail  Brings  Home  the  Bacon,”  by 
Harold  R.  Cram,  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune  &  Leader  Press;  “What  we  are 
doing  to  eliminate  carrier  turn-over,” 


by  Geo  M.  Cowden,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot;  “What  Newspapers 
are  doing  for  employes  and  carrier 
salesmen  who  have  joined  the  armed 
forces,”  by  J.  D.  Lynch,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune;  “How  to 
execute  year  round  city  carrier  pro¬ 
motion,”  by  W.  J.  Morrissey,  Peoria 
(Ill)  Star,  and  “What  we  have  done 
to  secure  tires  for  our  motor  route 
drivers  and  contract  drivers  for  our 
newspaper,”  by  Rex  A.  Jewell  of  the 
Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger. 

The  association  by-laws  were 
amended  to  provide  that  all  active 
members  joining  the  armed  forces  will 
be  considered  paid-up  members  while 
in  the  service,  this  to  end  three 
months  following  the  close  of  the  war. 
■ 

C.  P.  Names  Purcell 
Asst.  Gen.  Manager 

Toronto,  Sept.  29 — J.  A.  McNeil, 
general  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  announced  today  that  Gillis 
Purcell,  general  superintendent  of  the 
daily  newspaper  cooperative,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Purcell,  37,  joined  the  Canadian 
Press  in  1927  and  worked  successively 
in  Winnipeg,  Ottawa  and  Toronto  bu¬ 
reaus.  He  was  appointed  general  su¬ 
perintendent  in  19^. 

In  December,  1939,  he  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  1st  Canadian  Division 
as  first  war  correspondent  with  the 
Canadian  army,  returning  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1940.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
to  enter  the  active  army  as  captain  in 
December,  1941,  he  went  overseas  as 
press  relations  officer  at  army  head¬ 
quarters.  He  returned  to  Canada  in 
January,  1942,  after  suffering  the  loss 
of  a  leg  in  the  course  of  a  maneuver, 
and  resumed  work  with  the  Canadian 
press.  In  March,  the  army  gave  him 


his  discharge  and  placed  him  on  ft, 
reserve  of  officers. 

■ 

Typo  Union  Fights 
N.  Y.  News  Boycott 

Representatives  of  the  Allied  Prim 
ing  Trades  Council,  AFL,  this  week  ft 
New  York  adopted  a  resolution  ask 
ing  local,  state  and  federal  authoritie 
to  “prosecute  if  necessary”  any  grour 
of  individuals  guilty  of  “instigatJ 
encouraging  and  fomenting  a  l»y^ 
against  the  New  York  Daily 
and  other  newspapers.” 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
approved  by  66  delegates  repre.senfftj 
50,000  members  of  the  unl<\n 

A  boycott  of  the  Daily  News  was 
announced  last  month  by  Prof.  James 
H.  Sheldon,  national  chairman  of  fte 
Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi  League,  whick 
claims  a  membership  of  2,000,000. 

Critical  of  editorial  views  on  fte 
war  printed  by  the  Daily  News,  the 
league  urged  “patriotic  Americans' 
not  to  buy  the  paper.  On  Aug.  3i. 
James  W.  Gerard,  former  Ambassador 
to  Germany,  resigned  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  league  in  protest 
against  the  boycott. 

The  council’s  resolution  attacking 
sponsors  of  newspaper  boycotts  de¬ 
clared  that  “such  organizations  and 
individuals  and  their  activities  are 
un-American  and  subversive  and  art 
seeking  to  disrupt  our  unity  and  ou: 
American  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights.” 

It  stated  further  that  the  council 
was  of  the  opinion  that  “during  such 
chaotic  times  as  these,  our  coimtry  is 
engaged  in  a  death  struggle  for  fte 
preservation  and  propagation  of  the 
freedom  of  all  the  people  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  American  way  of  life,  om 
of  the  tenets  of  which  is  freedom  oi 
the  press  as  guaranteed  by  the  (Con¬ 
stitution.” 


40  Million  Farmers:' 

.  .  .  and  no  Farm  “Column”! 

The  Farm  is  LIVE  NEWS  today!  This 
great,  aggregate  “fighting  front”  looms 
large  on  the  Defense  map.  More  and  MORE 
people  are  buying  “little  farms”  of  their 
own.  Food  has  become  headline  material. 
The  urgent  need  for  a  wholly  different  type 
of  feature  column  was  born  of  these  facts 
...  a  feature  written  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  Farm,  by  a  writer  who  has  always 
Itred  and  loved  it. 


A  Farmer’s  Diary 

_ BY  CALVIN  A.  BYERS - 


Send  for 

proof  shoots  of  col¬ 
umns  that  hovo  mado 
thousands  laugh  .  .  . 
and  woop.  Sant  on 
raquost. 

CALVIN  A.  BYERS 
Bollvillo,  Ohio 


From  the  very  first,  editors  and  readers  alike 
recognized  the  NEED  for  the  homely,  hu¬ 
man,  inspirational  helpfulness  of  “A  FARM¬ 
ER’S  DIARY.”  (Thousands  of  reader-let¬ 
ters  prove  it.)  The  range  of  subjects  is  as 
wide  as  from  apple  pie  to  the  Farm  Boy  m 
service.  Heartening  messages  .  .  .  helpful, 
cheerful,  always  entertaining  chats  ...  3 
glimpse  of  the  vast  human  side  of  the  farm 
.  .  .  laughter  ...  a  quick  catch  at  the  throat 
...  A  Feature  for  ALL  readers. 
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Cedar  Rapids 
Drive  Sells 
Payroll  Plan 

Daily  Sparks  Campaign 
Enlisting  GIO  Firms 


division  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  treasury  department  authorized 
the  flying  of  10%  flags  by  the  firms 
90%  of  whose  employes  signed  up  for 
the  payroll  deduction  plan.  Soon 
there  were  banners  flying  from  flag 
staffs,  windows  and  doorways  all  over 
the  city.  The  campaign  committee 
also  procured  10%  buttons  for  the  in¬ 
dividuals  to  wear. 


In  City 

Ceoas  Rapids,  la.,  Sept.  28— Sparked 
by  a  publicity  campaign  which  put  the 
entire  city  in  a  receptive  mood.  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  is  winding  up  a  War  Bond 
pa^oU  deduction  campaign  which  is 
serving  as  a  model  for  the  state  and  an 
inspiration  for  the  entire  country. 

A  total  of  610  firms  are  now  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  payroll  deduction  plan 
for  the  purchase  of  War  Bonds  by 
employes,  and  490  of  them  have  won 
10%  flags,  indicating  that  more  than 
90%  of  their  employes  are  having  at 
least  10%  of  their  wages  deducted  for 
War  Bonds. 

There  were  18,760  employes  in  the 
finns  participating.  It  is  estimated 
that  16,500  employes  are  giving  10% 
or  more  of  their  pay  to  War  Bonds — 
more  than  80%  of  the  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  people  in  this  city  of  62,000. 
Hie  annual  payroll  deduction  for 
bonds  will  total  $3,500,000  and  the  fig¬ 
ure  is  still  growing. 

Challenge  to  Others 

V.  L.  Clark,  Iowa  chairman  of  War 
Bond  sales,  wrote  a  letter  to  B.  T. 
Perrine,  county  chairman  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  saying  that  his  staff  was  des¬ 
pairing  of  ever  having  any  success 
in  the  payroll  deduction  plan  until 
Cedar  Rapids  showed  that  it  could  be 
done.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
hoping  to  stir  up  competitive  interest, 
issued  a  challenge  to  the  entire  nation 
to  match  Cedar  Rapids’  record  and  it 
was  carried  on  Associated  Press  wires 
throughout  the  country.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  was  not  accepted  but  many  let¬ 
ters  have  been  received  asking  how  it 
was  done. 

To  publicize  the  drive,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  fund  was  raised  to  finance  10  full 
pages  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
two  full  pages  in  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Tribune  and  Cedar  Rapids  Listy,  ^th 
weekly  papers,  14  daily  radio  pro¬ 
grams  on  WMT,  and  outdoor  posters. 
Lieut.  Col.  Bernie  Bierman,  coach  of 
the  Iowa  Navy  pre-fiight  football 
team,  addressed  workers  at  a  cam¬ 
paign  dinner.  The  “noisiest  half  hour 
in  the  city’s  history’’  was  staged  dur¬ 
ing  the  noon  hour  on  the  day  the  cam¬ 
paign  began.  There  were  bombs, 
whistles,  horns,  zooming  airplanes 
overhead  and  sandbag  barricades  and 
pillboxes  in  the  streets. 

Business  and  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  city  were  divided  into 
classifications  based  on  the  number  of 
employes  and  each  was  handled  by  a 


The  speed  in  which  the  campaign 
was  handled  is  illustrated  by  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  LaPlant-Choate  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  which  has  war  ma¬ 
terial  contracts.  More  than  90%  of  its 
800  employes  signed  up  in  22  hours 
to  give  the  company  its  flag.  . 

To  top  off  the  whole  thing,  Edward 
Arnold  and  Frances  Dee,  movie  stars, 
visited  Cedar  Rapids  near  the  close  of 
the  campaign  for  a  theatrical  engage¬ 
ment,  which  netted  $160,000  cash  sales 
in  War  Bonds.  On  another  occasion 
Abbott  and  Costello  also  sold  bonds 
and  urged  participation  in  payroll  de¬ 
duction. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  published 
many  columns  of  news  and  scores  of 
illustrations  during  the  drive.  The 
first  10%  flag  winner  in  each  group 
was  pictured  with  its  flag.  Today  the 
Treasury  Department  has  a  large  15- 
page  scrap  book  containing  the  pub¬ 
licity  material  carried  by  the  Gazette 
during  the  campaign. 

Success  of  the  project  was  due  to 
employers,  employes  and  labor  unions 
cooperating  100%. 

■ 

Lost  Girl  Case  Solved 
By  Journal-American 

The  New  York  Journal-American 
this  week  helped  to  solve  the 
case  of  a  5-year-old  child  apparently 
abandoned  in  Grand  Central  'Terminal 
Sept.  19.  The  child’s  photograph  was 
published  daily  until  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Harboaid,  who  had 
boarded  the  child  at  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  Pa.,  recognized  her  and  wired 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  Sept. 
28  that  the  girl  was  Gertrude  Louise 
Miller. 

Paul  Schoenstein,  Journal-Ameri¬ 
can  city  editor,  arranged  to  bring  the 
couple  to  New  York  at  the  newspa¬ 
per's  expense.  Meanwhile  a  letter  was 
received  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Mehar,  assistant  city  ^tor, 
identifying  Gertrude.  Mehar  phoned 
the  writer,  who  admitted  the  child 
was  the  daughter  of  her  niece,  Ruth 
Gootkin,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Frank 
Mahan,  reporter,  and  Edward  Mc- 
Devitt,  photographer,  went  to  New 
Haven  and  persuaded  the  woman  to 
write  her  own  story  of  the  case. 

When  Mrs.  Gootkin  and  her  father 
were  held  for  police  questioning  the 
newspaper  engaged  James  D.  C.  Mur¬ 
ray,  New  York  lawyer,  to  represent 
them.  Subsequently  they  were  re¬ 
leased. 


When  WiU  The  Truck 
With  H|s  Paper  Come? 

•  Pretty  tough  on  carrier  morale  to 
.see  rival  papers  in  carrier  hands  on 
the  dot  each  night,  while  his  own 
papers  come  irregularly  and  often 
pretty  late.  .  .  .  Wonders  if  the  Other 
Paper  has  a  route  open  for  him.  .  .  . 
He  can’t  guess,  of  course,  how  much 
Certified  Uniformity  is  helping  the 
Other  Paper  to  make  him  and  his 
customers  discontented. 


tfrtlflei  flrid  ilira  arr  alwayx  available 
on  uiat  quntlont. 


^or  dependdble  stereotyping,  rely  on 
^*rt,f,ed  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 


chtifiid  dry  mat  corporation.  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


Solving  Problems  of 
Logistics  on  the 
Home  Front 

Every  day’s  headlines  emyhasize  the  problems  of  logis¬ 
tics — of  getting  food,  equipment  and  supplies  to  our 
armed  forces  on  far  battlefronts. 

I'he  problem  of  logistics  on  the  home  front  is  also  of 
immediate  urgency.  Take  food,  for  example. 

In  peacetime,  the  production  and  the  distribution  of  food 
were  commonly  considered  as  two  separate  activities.  But 
the  pressure  of  war  is  making  every  thinking  person  real¬ 
ize  what  progressive  food  growers  and  retailers  have 
known  for  years — that  production  and  distribution  of  food 
are  integral  parts  of  the  one,  over-all  job  of  feeding 
.  /  tnerica. 

All  the  food  produced  on  all  the  farms  in  the  nation  is 
useful  only  when  it  is  distributed  quickly  and  effectively — 
when  it  is  made  available  to  consumers  with  its  nutritive 
value  intact,  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

E.xperience  has  shown  that  there  are  at  least  three  basic 
lequirements  for  getting  fresh  foods  most  efficiently  to 
the  families  in  your  community,  and  to  every  other  com¬ 
munity  throughout  the  land: 

( 1 )  Foods  must  be  sped  from  grower  to  retail  store  with 
the  least  delay  by  the  most  direct  route,  to  save  time,  effort 
and  cost.  (2)  'I'hey  must  be  handled  .as  little  as  possible, 
to  prevent  damage  and  keep  expenses  down.  (3)  They 
must  be  sold  quickly,  at  a  fast  turnover,  to  minimize 
>poilage  and  effect  selling  economies. 

One  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  A&P 
organization  is  fulfilling  all  three  of  these  re¬ 
quirements  with  the  utmost  effectiveness  is  this: 
today  30  per  cent  of  all  food  handled  by 
is  delivered  directly  to  AbfP  stores  from  packing 
or  processing  plants  or  rail  unload  points  .  .  . 
by  passing  even  A^P  tvarehouses. 

Not  only  does  this  mean  that  the  men,  women  and 
(.hildren  on  the  home  front  can  get  more  of  the  nourish¬ 
ing  foods  they  must  have.  It  also  means  the  elimination 
of  in-between  steps  and  the  consequent  saving  of  man¬ 
power  and  transportation  facilities  vitally  needed  to  carry 
other  essentials  of  war. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLI  S  HErI  I 


Kieron  Defends 
Sports  Writers 
In  Bout  Fiasco 


Committee  Has  Nothing  to 
“Apologize  Tot"  He  Says 
.  .  .  Anny  Made  Guarantees 


“We  don’t  feel  that  we  have  any¬ 
thing  to  apologize  for  in  our  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  Louis-Conn  champion¬ 
ship  bout.  Sec- 


John  Kieran 


retary  Stimson 
made  that  point 
clear  in  his  state¬ 
ment  cancelling 
the  fight  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the 
‘devoted  and  pa¬ 
triotic  service’ 
of  the  New  York 
sports  writers’ 
committee  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Army 
Emergency  Re¬ 
lief.” 

John  Kieran, 
sports  columnist, 
Rice  as 


New  York  Times 
who  succeeded  Gramtland 
president  of  War  Boxing,  Inc.,  thus 
spoke  his  mind  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  in  a  post-mortem  sum¬ 
mary  of  Secretary  of  War  Stimson’s 
cancellation  of  the  proposed  heavy¬ 
weight  fight  Oct.  12  between  Sergeant 
Joe  Louis  and  Corporal  Billy  Conn. 

Kieran  emphasized  that  at  no  time 
did  the  committee  of  15  sports  writers 
of  its  own  volition  “want  to  pay  any¬ 
one  a  dime.”  The  bout  was  called  off 
by  Secretary  Stimson  Sept.  25  because 
he  believed  the  deal,  which  would 
have  given  the  principals.  Promoter 
Mike  Jacobs  and  others  a  total  of 
$135,451.53  from  the  gate,  was  con¬ 
trary  to  “the  standards  and  interests 
of  the  Army.” 

CoMlda'f  Get  Stodiem  Free 
It  was  pointed  out  by  Kieran  that 
the  sports  writers  committee  had  tried 
xmsuccessfully  to  get  the  Yankee 
Stadium  free  for  the  event  The 
stadium  management  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  its  war  contributions  had  in¬ 
cluded  $75,000  to  Army  Relief  and 
that  proceeds  of  two  World  Series 
games  were  to  be  devoted  to  the 
USO.  ’The  rent  for  the  bout  was  cut 
in  half,  however,  and  \mder  the  cir- 
ciunstances  the  conunittee  thought 
this  concession  was  “reasonable,” 
Kieran  said. 

“The  Army  only  asked  us  to  do 
.something  and  we  were  going  on  with 
it  when  Secretary  Stin^n  called  the 
bout  off,”  Kieran  said.  “We  pro¬ 
posed  nothing  at  any  time.  When  we 
learned  of  the  arrangements  to  pay 
out  the  money  we  felt  we  still  had  a 
good  bargain  and  believed  we  could 
have  raised  more  than  half  a  million, 
even  a  million  dollars,  with  the  movie 
rights  included.  Secretary  Stimson 
felt  that  the  arrangements  made  were 
not  to  his  liking  and  acted  accord¬ 
ingly.” 

Conceding  that  the  bout  now  is 
“absolutely  a  dead  duck,”  despite 
some  efforts  to  revive  it,  Kieran  said 
the  committee  regretted  that  it  was 
not  able  to  raise  “that  great  amount” 
— $500,000  to  $1,000,000 — for  Army 
Emergency  Relief. 

Kieran  said  Secretary  Stimson 
after  issuing  a  statement  Sept.  24  that 
he  was  “shocked”  by  some  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  arrangements  for  the  fight, 
called  him  to  Washington.  Stimson 
annoimced  that  he  was  investigating 
these  arrangements,  but  Kieran  was 
summoned  to  look  over  the  cancella¬ 
tion  statement  before  its  release  on 
Sept.  25. 

More  than  $300,000  worth  of  tickets, 
sold  in  advance,  were  being  redeemed 


this  week.  It  was  imderstood  that 
the  Army  will  take  care  of  approx¬ 
imately  $15,000  of  advance  expenses 
incurred  by  Promoter  Jacobs  and  the 
committee.  War  Boxing,  Inc.,  was  to 
be  dissolved  as  a  corporation. 

Army  Emitiory  Promised  Fees 

According  to  Wilbur  Wood,  New 
York  Sun  sports  editor  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  conunittee,  a  War  Depart¬ 
ment  emissary  promised  that  the 
debts  of  Louis  and  Conn  to  Promoter 
Jacobs,  as  well  as  Louis’  debt  to  one 
of  his  managers,  John  Roxborough, 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  fight  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  pledge  was  made  by  this 
emissary  when  he  visited  Louis  at 
Fort  Riley  to  learn  whether  Louis 
would  be  willing  to  fight  under  those 
conditions,  according  to  Wood. 

At  the  first  meeting.  Wood  said, 
the  writers  were  told  by  Major  Gen. 
Alexander  D.  Surles,  chief  of  the  War 
Department  bureau  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  to  go  ahead  and  run  the  show. 
No  mention  was  made  by  any  one 
at  that  meeting  of  any  payments  to 
be  made  to  either  boxer. 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  Sept. 
15,  wide  discrepancy  developed  re¬ 
garding  the  amount  of  these  debts. 
Wood  said.  It  was  said  Gen.  Surles 
understood  Louis  owed  $20,000  and 
Conn  $15,000,  whereas  actually  Louis 
was  in  debt  to  Jacobs  for  $59,000  and 
owed  Roxborough  $41,000,  while  Conn 
was  indebted  to  Jacobs  for  $35,000. 
After  some  discussion,  according  to 
Wood,  word  came  from  Gen.  Surles 
that  the  War  Department  would  go  as 
high  as  $50,000,  but  no  higher,  in  the 
amount  to  be  taken  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts.  Louis  stated  that  he  would 
not  fight  unless  the  promises  made  to 
him  were  fulfilled.  Wood  added. 

At  the  committee’s  third  meeting. 
Sept.  18,  it  was  announced  that  the 
War  Department  had  agreed  to  permit 
$135,000  to  be  taken  out  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  to  fulfill  the  pledges  made  by 
the  War  Department  to  the  boxers. 
Wood  continued.  This  precipitated  a 
long  and  vigorous  debate  among  the 
writers. 

One  faction  led  by  Grantland  Rice, 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
columnist  and  conunittee  president  at 
the  time,  favored  calling  off  the  bout. 
Others  thought  it  advisable  to  go 
ahead.  Rice  resigned  as  president  of 
War  Boxing,  Inc.,  and  Kieran  was 
elected  in  his  place. 

"Unfair  to  Blama  Wrifart" 

In  giving  this  version  Wood  de¬ 
clared  it  seemed  unfair  to  him  that 
“the  sports  writers  should  be  blamed 
for  the  uproar  over  the  proposed  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  fighters’  debts.” 

“All  financial  arrangements,  so  far 
as  the  boxers  were  concerned,  were 
made  by  War  Department  represen¬ 
tatives,”  Wood  added.  The  sports 
writers  were  not  even  told  of  these 
arrangements  when  the  fight  was 
handed  to  them  for  promotion.  It 
was  not  imtil  the  sports  writers  had 
agreed  to  promote  the  fight,  with 
Jacobs  doing  the  actual  work,  that 
they  were  told  the  boxers  were  to  be 
paid.” 

In  addition  to  Kieran,  Rice  and 
Wood,  members  of  the  committee 
were: 


Fund  for  J.  B.  Powell 
Now  Tot^  $17,000 

Washincton,  D.  C.,  Sept.  29 — A  total 
of  $61,000  in  Chinese  currency  has 
been  raised  by  six  Chinese  news¬ 
papers  to  be  added  to  the  National 
Press  Club  fimd  for  the  benefit  of 
J.  B.  Powell,  editor  of  the  China 
Weekly  Review^  who  was  maimed  by 
Japanese  brutality  and  now  is  in  a 
New  York  hospital. 

Clifford  A.  Prevost,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  has  cabled  appreciation  to  Carl 
Crow,  correspondent  at  Chungking. 

[At  the  present  rate  of  exchange, 
one  hundred  Chinese  dollars  has  the 
value  of  $5.50  of  United  States  money, 
the  Chinese  Embassy  says.  Thus  the 
amount  contributed  in  China  actu¬ 
ally  totals  $3.202.50.— Ed.] 

The  Press  Club  fimd  has  reached  a 
total  of  about  $7,000  with  additional 
amounts  arriving  weekly.  Contribu¬ 
tions  by  Washington  correspondents 
have  been  swelled  by  donations  from 
their  home  offices.  Gifts  range  from 
$1  upward  to  an  excess  of  $100. 

Dr.  T.  V.  Soong,  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister,  on  behalf  of  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  presented  a  check  for  $10,- 
000  to  J.  B.  Powell,  Sept.  25,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  distinguished  journalistic 
services  in  the  Orient  and  for  his  de¬ 
fense  of  China  as  an  impaid  volun¬ 
teer.  Mr.  Soong  made  the  presentation 
in  person  at  the  Harkness  Pavilion, 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York. 


RAISES  LEDGER  BID 

Charles  S.  Handelman,  a  Chicago 
metal  dealer,  bought  the  plant  of  the 
defunct  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger  last  week  for  $112,000  after  his 
top  bid  of  $80,000  in  a  previous  auc¬ 
tion  was  rejected.  David  Bachman, 
bankruptcy  referee,  ruled  that  $80,- 
000  was  inadequate  for  the  property. 


3  ORIGINALS  LEFT 

OCDKN,  Utah,  Sept  28 — The  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner  has  only  three 
men  left  in  its  editorial  staff  who  were 
with  them  before  Pearl  Harbor.  They 
are:  Glen  Perrins,  managing  editor, 
James  £.  O’Connor,  city  editor,  and 
A1  Warden,  sports  editor.  The  turn¬ 
over  totals  13. 


Shelley  Tracy  Urges 
Gov't  Paid  Ads 

_ continued  from  page 


Stanley  Wooilward,  sports  editor,  \'e~0 
J  ork  Herald  Tribune;  Bob  Considine,  Nav 
York  Daily  Mirror  columnist;  Art  Flynn 
New  York  represent.ative  of  Sporting  A’etrr, 
national  sports  weekly;  Dan  Burley,  Amster¬ 
dam  News  (New  York  Negro  daily)  sports 
editor;  Joe  Williams.  Ntnv  York  H'orld-Ttle- 
gram  and  United  Feature  Syndicate  column¬ 
ist;  Max  Kase,  New  York  Journal- American 
sports  editor;  Dan  Parker,  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  sports  editor  and  columnist;  James  P. 
Dawson,  New  York  Times;  Dick  McCann, 
New  York  Daily  News  columnist;  Stanley 
Frank,  New  York  Post  columnist;  Joe  Cum- 
miskey,  PM  .rports  editor,  and  Bill  Corum, 
New  York  Journal-American  and  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist. 


omy  and  to  appraise  the  present  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  great  back-log  of  saving 
and  accumulated  demand  for  com¬ 
modities;  and  to  determine  what  spe¬ 
cific  commodities  are  most  wanted, 
when  available. 

“Sample”  surveys  have  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  outstanding  re¬ 
search  personnel.  Analysis  of  the  in¬ 
formation  gives  positive  evidence  of 
its  usefulness  and  has  resulted  in 
authorization  by  the  directors  of  the 
U.S.C.  of  C.  of  a  nation-wide  study  in 
which  hxmdreds  of  national  and  local 
organizations  will  cooperate,  including 
many  of  the  affiliated  local  chambers 
of  commerce. 

Knowledge  developed  in  this  survey 
will  be  valuable  in  bond  selling  since 
it  discloses  the  extent  of  present  sav¬ 
ings  and  the  proportion  of  savings  in¬ 
vested  in  War  Bonds;  and  a  potential 
basis  for  accurate  estimates  of  indi¬ 
vidual  saving,  based  on  the  saver’s 
own  estimate.  It  is  also  indicated  that 
the  survey  will  provide  the  Treasury 
with  a  new  and  potent  appeal  to  in¬ 
fluence  a  substantially  increased  per¬ 
centage  of  earnings  invested  in  War 
Bonds. 

The  “sample”  researches  disclose 
that  wartime  shortages  have  already 
developed  intense  desire  for  one  or 


more  “most  wanted”  commoditiei, 
Families  are  already  saving  fop  ^ 
purchase  of  these  things  as  socn  « 
the  wanted  things  are  available, 
most  one-half  say  that  they  are  no^ 
ready  for  the  purchase  or  will 
within  a  six  months  interval.  It  is  iq. 
parent,  however,  that  few  of  that 
savers  have  thought  of  War  ^ 
the  most  effective  means  of  saving  fat 
the  future  purchase. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  have  not  bourf« 
War  Bonds. 

Eighty  per  cent  have  bought  m 
bonds  or  are  investing  less 
in  bonds. 

Eighty-six  per  cent  will  not  hsrt 
bonds  at  the  end  of  the  year  equal  k 
10%  of  their  total  income. 

Only  15%  of  those  buying  war  bonds 
appear  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
much  greater  bond  buying  would  he 
welcomed  by  all  members  of  the  bm 
ily,  if  the  saving  plan  included  pro¬ 
vision  for  “most  wanted”  commodhie 
The  psychological  appeal  based  n 
additional  saving  for  “most  wantetf 
commodities  is  one  of  the  essential 
Treasury  messages  to  all  the  people. 
Briefly  it  might  be  summarized  like 
this: 

“You  help  win  the  war  and  edd  b 
halting  inflation  when  you  cut  yo« 
purchases  to  the  bone  in  this  tiot  li 
scarcity.  By  investing  every  putj 
you  save  in  War  Bonds  you  help  ontt 
forced  savings.  Buy  bonds  for  dwt 
boy  in  service:  bonds  for  investuMsi' 
bonds  for  the  things  you  want  whn 
the  war  is  over.  The  satisfaction  ei 
anticipated  ownership  of  things  nM 
greatly  desired  will  be  doubled  kf 
saving  now  for  thot  future  purchoM. 
Interest  on  your  bonds  will  help  jn 
get  more  things  you  want  when  va 
is  won." 

The  buying  of  bonds  for  “moit 
wanted”  commodities  will  also  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  workers  k 
every  community  in  War  Bond  seUiag 
campaigns.  The  new  workers  will  he 
trained  salesmen.  While  distributhe 
organizations  are  greatly  reduced 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  deal¬ 
ers  continue  to  maintain  substantial 
sales  organizatioiL  The  “most  want¬ 
ed”  things  are  made  or  sold  by  these 
organizations.  Therefore,  the  salesmin 
has  double  incentive  to  give  time  and 
effort  in  bond  selling. 

Job  for  FloROcd  Adverfislig 

If  the  data  disclosed  in  the  “sample' 
surveys  r^ects  an  accurate  natisnal 
picture  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
need  for  an  educational  infhatnee 
which  will  reach  all  the  people. 

The  people  will  respond  if  ies 
know  the  facts  which  are  now  so 
ominous  as  to  justify  the  official  Treas¬ 
ury  statement  that  enforced  bo«i 
buying  may  be  necessary.  This  is  ad¬ 
mission  of  failure  to  meet  a  vital  war 
need.  There  are  countless  instances  *f 
proof  that  advertising  has  the  powe 
to  influence  all  the  people,  to  get  their 
attention,  to  awaken  their  interest,  k 
get  action.  In  this  grave  emergency 
official  advertising  by  one  of  the  greet 
departments  of  government 
have  much  more  force  and  power  th» 
the  most  successful  of  all  commercial 


campaigns. 

Can  the  Treasury  Department  aban¬ 
don  volimtary  saving  and  subject  the 
people  to  a  most  objectionable  fow 
of  regimentation  without  first  testini 
advertising  in  an  adequate  and  «*" 
sistent  program? 


BLACKOUT  EDITION 

The  Middletown  (O.)  Journal  print¬ 
ed  its  page  one  in  a  black  halftone 
screen  and  carried  the  usual  front 
page  display  on  the  back  page  Sept 
22,  the  day  of  a  trial  blackout  ® 
Middletown.  “The  Journal’s  page  one 
is  black — let  your  home  and  yo<t’ 
business  be  just  that  black.”  an  ex¬ 
planatory  box  said. 


SYNDICATE  S— 31 


for  OCTOBER  3,  1942 

CalByers  Writes 
Daily  Column 
About  Form  Life 

A  Farmer,  He  Knows  His 
Subject . . .  New  Fiction 
Serials  Armoimced 
By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 


in  Mansfield.  Bom  on  a  farm  in  tive  director.  Advertising  Council; 
Pennsylvania,  he  attended  Ashland  Major  William  E.  “Bill”  Slater,  chief 
College  in  Ohio.  of  the  Continental  Liaison  Branch, 

T.1  1  Department  Bureau  of  Public 

New  Blue  Ribbon  Fiction  Relations;  Leon  A.  Link,  mechanical 

“HILLS  OF  FEAR”  by  Frederick  R.  consultant,  newspaper  section,  Print- 
Bechdolt,  author  of  popular  fiction,  ing  &  Publishing  Branch,  War  Pro- 
is  the  latest  first-run  Blue  Ribbon  duction  Board;  and  George  N.  Dale, 


The  complete  program  follows: 
Tuesday,  Oct.  13,  9:30  am. — 1.1  nd  Board 
and  Committee  Reports;  "Inland's  1942  Ser¬ 
vices  to  Members,”  a  review  by  Pres.  Potter; 
Report  and  Round-Table,  ODT  Orders,  Gaso¬ 
line  Rationing,  John  M.  Canny,  circulatioii 
manager,  Madison  (Wis.)  Stale  Journal, 
chairman;  "What  Inlanders  Have  Done  ami 
Can  Do  to  'Get  in  the  Scrap,’  ”  Louis  Weil, 

FicUon  Sunday  serial  now  ready  for  chaiiman.  Special  Standing  Commit-  Hera'ld,*'lnUnd“chltr'^iia^'^“o”n  Su^Ues^S 'pri' 
release,  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  tee,  ANPA.  orities;  Newsprint  Situation  fir  Prospects,  E.  TV 

York  News  Syndicate  announced  this  Gasoline  rationing  and  ODT  orders  Adler,  publisher,  Davenport  (la.)  Times. 

week.  It  is  in  13  illustrated  weekly  affecting  newspaper  deliveries,  news-  'hainnan,  A-B.C.  Relations,  A.  L.  Mdlcr, 

installments.  print  supplies  and  prospects,  methods  Enqu,rer.Nnos.  cha.r- 

The  syndicate  also  annotmeed  the  of  mainlining  adequate  newspaper  i2:is  p.m.— Open  luncheon  for  Inlamler.s 
Chicago  Tribune  shortly  will  release  staffs,  circulation  rate  experiences,  and  guests. 

2  p.m. — ' 

Miller  McClintock;  Executive  Session  for  An¬ 
nual  Election  of  OfHoers;  Production  and  Cost 
Controls  in  Newspaper  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ments,  Ointon  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit  (Wis.) 

News;  N'ewspaper  Management  Round-Table 

on  employment,  supp'y.  r-venue,  cost  and 
related  problems,  vice-president  A.  C.  Hud- 
nutt,  Elyria  (O.)  Chroticle-Tclcgram,  chair¬ 
man;  Legislative  Intelligence  Round-Table, 

JS  Gray,  publisher,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News, 


Qances  are  you  never  heard  the 

name  Calvin  A.  Byers  mentioned  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ .  _  - _  — ^ _ ,  „ _ 

when  the  bull  sessions  revolved  ^  readers  at  15c  the  copy  an  80-page  and  recent  legal  developments  in  the  2  p.m. — “The  .\dvcrtising  Council.”  Dr, 

ifpuiid  columnists,  syndicated  and  book  by  George  C.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  edi-  field  of  the  wage-hour  law,  taxation,  .  «... 

ntlmrwise.  But  he’s  one  of  the  few  syndicate’s  “Test  Your  insurance,  and  selective  service  will 

,rriters  who  puts  out  a  real  down-to-  jjorse  Sense”  daily  quiz  feature,  in  be  the  subjects  of  special  eon-id- 
farm  column  and  he’s  a  dyed-  y^hich  Dr.  Crane  has  crammed  the  tables  during  the  morning  and  after- 
in-the-wool  son  of  the  soil.  He  knows  most  interesting  problems  and  brain-  noon  sessions  of  Oct.  13. 
his  subject.  teasers  he  knows.  The  book  also  in-  An  “advertising  idea  exchange”  and 

lOs  column,  which  he  syndicates  eludes  a  novel  section  called  “Black-  round-table  Oct.  14  is  designed  to  de- 

himself  as  a  six-day-a-week  feature  out  Boogy,”  for  use  at  parties  when  velop  helpful  information  for  mem- 

from  his  home  (a  56-acre  farm)  near  the  lights  are  dimmed  during  black-  bers’  advertising  departments,  partic-  chairman,  introducing  Oorge  N.  Dale,  chair- 

Bellville,  Ohio,  is  called  “The  Farm-  out  alarms,  ularly  in  the  local  field.  ’This  will  be  man.  Special  Standing  Committee.  ANP.V 

er’s  Dairy,”  and  it  currently  appears  followed  by  a  review  and  announce-  c^'^any '  '  °  ® 

in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  New  R  &  T  Serial  ment  of  the  awards  in  Inland’s  second  vVedneidayi  Oct.  14.  9:30  a.m.— “The 

the  farm  country.  He  entered  the  READY  for  immediate  release,  annual  contest  for  best  local  adver-  Newspaper  Supply  Situation,”  Leon  A.  Link; 

syndicate  business  going  on  five  years  “Honeymoon  in  Blue,”  by  Louise  tising  campaigns.  Contestants  were  “Advertising  Llea  Exchange”  and  round-table, 

ago  after  his  first  columns  clicked  in  Holmes,  is  the  latest  serial  fiction  be-  particularly  invited  to  send  in  cam-  Harry  R  Lepoidevin  secretary-treasurer, 

ike  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal,  ing  offered  by  the  Register  and  pai^s  “in  tune”  with  the  changed  wt  S 

City  Folk  Like  It  Tribune  Syndicate,  Henry  P.  Martin,  conditions  of  wartime,  such  as  on  Loca,  Advertising  Campaigns.  Donald 

Tx.  urEn  a  fpw  vparc  aon  Ji'n  manager,  has  announced.  The  rationmg  restrictions,  use  of  substi-  g.  McLeod,  president.  Gamma  Thet.i  Phi, 

K^T^chamnion  count^  news  romance  is  in  36  installments  and  tutes,  price  ceilings,  care  of  old  equip-  jounalistic  fraternity.  University  of  Illinois, 

was  chosen  champion  coimt^  news-  illustrations.  ment,  and  the  fight  against  inflation.  M  jointly  sptmsored  the  contest  anil  pro- 

paper  correspondent,”  writes  about  carries  illustrations.  Inlanders  will  also  have  an  oppor-' 

familiar  so  dear  to  nms^  Personals  and  Notes  tunity  to  compare  records  and  meth-  ^‘iHtnols  Sc'hooi  journaHsm,'’cha"rman 'rrf 

hearts.  A  amereni  type  oi  coiumn,  EMERICH,  sales  manager  of  the  ods  as  to  their  scrap  metal  salvage  the  board  of  contest  judges;  “Army  Public 

never  contmrw  a  Ime  ®bout  war  or  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate,  now  on  campaigns,  when  Louis  A.  WeU,  Jr„  Relations,”  Major  William  E.  Slater, 

politics  or  big  names.  It  deals  only  duration,  has  been  ap-  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  re-  12:15 — Oi>en  Luncheon  for  Inlanders  and 

with  life’s  simple  thin^.  pointed  chief  of  the  distribution  sec-  ports  results  of  a  survey  which  he  will  Guests;  .\ddress:  ‘'From  the  Battlc-Fronu^^^ 

Byers  reduces  the  daily  life  of  a  P  ,  ^  ™  Information  make  next  week  at  about  the  half  Virgil  P.nk  ey,  Euroj^an  Manager,  Lmtci 

man  intn  ronHaVilp  nrnsp  His  wmce  OI  War  iniormaiion  i  -j  o  Press;  Questions  .and  Answers, 

plain  man  into  readable  prose,  nis  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  '*'^y  mark  in  the  nation-wide  Sept.  ~  , 

descnptior^  o  common,  every  ay  ^ack  Mosley,  who  draws  “Smilin’  Newspapers  United  Scrap  qtti^tn  k  v  PAPPP  T^POPPPT^ 

events  bring  him  much  fan  mail.  CT-NYNS  and  now  a  Metal  Drive.  Members  will  also  be  OUWL/Al  IrAx^EaXt  LIltL/IrlrCa^ 

Strangely,  most  of  his  correspondence  ijgutenant  in  the  Florida  in  the  Flori-  asked  to  send  in  samples  of  their  most  Harrisbubg,  Pa.,  Sept.  28 — Harris- 
comes  from  city  folk,  not  farmers,  and  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  on  his  way  successful  salvage  promotions  for  dis-  burg’s  only  weekly  newspaper,  the 
many  of  them  tell  him  that  Wf  wit-  ^  ^  himself.  P^^y-  Sunday  Courier,  suspended  Sept.  27. 

inga  brmg  hack  familiar  childhood  jjjs  old  one  has  been  taken  over  by 
scenes.  His  columns  often  are  used  to  be  used  by  Civilian 


as  sermon  texts  and  as  reference. 


Patrol. 


Zoe  Beckley,  McNaucht 


^re  is  a  portion  of  a  typical  Byers  Syndicate  columnist,  spoke  before  the 
cdunm,  almut  harvest  time:  Worcester,  Mass.,  Writer’s  Workshop 

The  wmd  that  blows  over  my  muting  Sept.  27. .  . .  It’s  a  daugh- 

neighMr  s  stubble  field  brmgs  the  ^gj.  |qj.  Messick,  who  draws  the 

breath  of  harvest.  (Jn  nearly  every  Sunday  color  comic  page  and  cut-outs 
^  the  old  steel  bmder  moves,  its  the  Chicago  Tribune,  ...  The 
broad  reel  glistenmg  m  the  sun,  while  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  Sept. 

2i)  had  an  interesting  feature  on  com- 


the  keen  sickle  knives  bite  deeply  into 
the  uncut  grain  and  lay  it  low  in  a 
wide  swath  upon  the  moving  canvas 
platform.  .  .  .  Fragrance  of  ripened 
wheat,  richness  of  amber  grain  billow¬ 
ing  in  the  hot  sun,  an  aged  couple  at 
work  toward  the  end  of  day  .  .  .  long 
rows  of  wheat  shocks  etched  against 
the  sky,  ’Tis  harvest  time.” 

Only  a  farmer  could  write  that. 
Here’s  another  portion  of  one  of  his 
columns,  about  winter; 

“During  the  night  two  more  inches 
of  snow  fell.  Common  things  had  be¬ 
come  unreal.  The  thick  tall  reeds  be¬ 
side  the  margin  of  the  pond  now 
guarded  it  like  white  soldiers.  Com 
shocks  in  nearby  fields  stood  like 


ics  going  to  war,  mentioning  all  the 
top-flight  cartoonists  who  have  gone 
into  a  war  continuity. 

■ 

Inland  to  Discuss 
Wartime  Problems 
October  13-14 

Meets  in  Chicago  at 
Hotel  Sherman  During 
"ABC  Week" 

Wartime  problems  of  newspaper 


inaidens  in  white  caps  and  aprons,  management  and  patriotic  service  are 
The  woven  wire  fence  by  the  roadside  scheduled  for  principal  attention  of 
WM  a  broad  white  ribbon  of  lace.  The  members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
wild  carrots,  beyond  it,  with  their  Association  in  the  annual  meeting  and 
^bels  filled  with  snow,  were  cotton  fall  convention  program  aimounced 
fields  ready  for  harvest.  I  walked  this  week  by  Inland  President  John 
along  a  winding  byroad,  with  trees  W.  Potter,  editor  and  co-publisher, 
m  either  side.  The  branches  made  a  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argue,  Inland 
frosted  archway;  ahead  a  labyrinth  of  meets  Oct.  13-14  at  the  Hotel  Sher- 
pure  white.  No  motion.  A  strange,  man,  Chicago,  same  week  as  NAEA, 
“lairing  silence.  I  felt  its  perfection  ABC  and  NEA  Advisory  Council  and 
and  its  power,  and  I,  too,  stood  mo-  will  open  many  of  its  sessions  to  news- 
tionless  at  its  amazing  beauty.”  That’s  paper  members  of  those  groups, 
a  word  picture  that  paints  a  winter  A  streamlined  list  of  guest  speakers 

announced  by  Pres.  Potter  indicates 
his  wife  as  critic  and  five  that  much  of  the  convention  time  has 
“fridren  also  pitch  in  to  help  with  been  reserved  for  “round-table”  dis¬ 
sections.  He  has  four  sons  and  a  cussion  of  the  many  new  problems 
eghter.  Byers  has  numerous  side-  which  face  publishers  under  die  stress 
^t  branch  from  farming.  of  war. 

R®  is  3  high  school  English  teacher  Guest  speakers  include:  Virgil 
31  mnsfield,  Ohio,  and  has  been  Pinkley,  European  manager.  United 
teaching  going  on  30  years,  the  last  15  Press;  Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  execu- 


TRAINED  PRINTERS  ARE 

^  DEMAND  1  Printers  Help  Wanted 


Ad  compositor  for  daily  newspaper. 
Knowledge  ol  typefaces.  Uyout  and 
production  procedure  important 
Salary  attractive.  Apply  to... 


Competent  workers  are ' 
needed  in  the  publishing 
and  printing  industry. 

10, (XX)  skilled  men  are  lost  * 
yearly  by  various  causes, 
less  than  half  of  this  number  are  being  adequately  trained. 

The  industry  invites  applicants  for  training.  It  has  helped  to 
organize  and  is  giving  its  suppiort  to  the  individualized  course 
offered  by  this  leading  school. 

PRACTICAL  TRAINING 

fn  PuLUiUiHef,  aeta  PaUttUuf, 

Not  elementary  training  but  advanced  instruction  in 
every  phase  of  printing  guided  by  instructors  with 
practical  experience.  Actual  production  practice 
under  conditions  encountered  in  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  plants. 

94i4AeAii(^aie.  "  For  detailed  information,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  tuition,  ask  for  booklet  "If  You  Are  Cxjnsidering 
Publishing  and  Printing.”  Write  to  REGISTRAR. 

fiaoiwiU  ATHENAEUM 
and  MECHANICS 
INSTITUTE 


•  ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK  • 
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Newspapers  Defeated 
Talmadge  in  Georgia 


In  Counties  Where  Dailies  Were  for 
Arnall  He  Received  92% 

Of  Unit  Vote 


By  C.  E.  GREGORY 

Atlanta  Journal  Political  Writer 


ON  THE  battlefield  in  Georgia,  the 
newspapers  are  pinning  decorations 
on  each  other  for  the  victory  of 
youthful  Ellis  Arnall  over  the  veteran 
Governor  Eugene  Talmadge  in  the 
Democratic  state  primary  Sept.  9. 

Governor  Talmadge  had  served 
three  terms  as  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  three  terms  as  governor, 
with  a  minimum  of  116,000  votes  in 
any  statewide  race.  He  had  the  state 
machinery  behind  him,  induding 
from  8,000  to  10,000  state  employes. 
He  also  boasted  that  he  had  reduced 
the  current  state  debt  from  $29,000,- 
000  to  $7,000,000  in  18  months  of  his 
present  term.  He  had  a  personal  fol¬ 
lowing  that  would  vote  for  him  if  he 
were  serving  a  life  term  for  murder. 

Arnall's  Record  Short 
Ellis  Arnall,  just  35  years  old,  had 
made  one  statewide  race  and  that 
without  opposition.  He  had  served  as 
speaker-pro-tem  of  the  Georgia  House 
cf  Representatives,  as  an  assistant  at¬ 
torney  general  and  less  than  one  full 
term  as  attorney  general.  His  record 
had  been  good,  but  it  hadn’t  been 
long. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  of  Georgia 
had  supported  Governor  Talmadge  in 
the  1940  campaign,  after  opposing  him 
in  two  efforts  to  unseat  Georgia’s 
United  States  Senators.  They  hoped 
that  his  four  years  of  seasoning  on 
Sugar  Creek  had  sweetened  him  up. 
But  the  newspapers  turned  from  him 
when  he  packed  the  State  Board  of 
Regents  with  stooges  and  discharged 
seven  members  of  the  University  Sys¬ 
tem  faculty  on  trumped-up  charges  of 
advocating  the  education  of  negroes 
in  the  white  colleges  of  Georgia. 

The  Georgia  newspapers  became 
vigorous  in  their  attacks  upon  Gover¬ 
nor  Talmadge  after  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  withdrew  the  accredited 
standing  of  ten  units  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  System  of  Georgia  because  of 
“unwarranted  political  interference  by 
Governor  Talmadge.” 

The  university  issue  remained  the 
big  issue  in  the  gubernatorial  cam¬ 
paign,  despite  the  effort  of  Governor 
Talmadge  to  make  it  “economy  and 
efficiency  in  state  government.”  The 
press  showed  up  the  Governor’s  econ¬ 
omy  claims  as  false  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  and  added  charges  of  dicta¬ 
torial  tactics,  clowning,  and  bringing 
disrepute  upon  the  governor’s  office. 

Talmadge  Record  Reviewed 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  press, 
Mr.  Arnall  hammered  home  his  cam¬ 
paign  motto  of  “Democracy  and  de¬ 
cency  against  dictatorship  and  dema¬ 
goguery.”  The  resort  of  Governor 
Talmadge  to  martial  law  in  ousting 
elected  state  officials  during  his  sec¬ 
ond  term  as  Governor  in  1935-36  was 
reviewed  by  the  press.  The  use  of 
state  highway  patrolmen  for  political 


madge.  Newspapers  in  55  Georgia 
counties  remained  neutral  editorially, 
but  gave  Mr.  Arnall  better  news  cov¬ 
erage,  because  he  did  far  more  dis¬ 
play  advertising  with  them. 

Mr.  Arnall’s  sworn  statement  of  his 
campaign  expenses  is  in  itself  a  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  power  of  the  press.*  Of 
the  $85,038  he  spent  in  his  campaign, 
$71,558  was  expended  for  advertising, 
chiefly  in  the  newspapers.  On  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  he  ran  ads  simultane¬ 
ously  in  every  newspaper  in  Georgia, 
ai  a  total  cost  of  more  than  $16,000  per 
insertion. 

Arnall  Used  Ads 

Mr.  Arnall  carried  89  of  the  159 
coimties  in  the  state  with  a  popular 
vote  of  174,757,  to  69  counties  carried 
by  Governor  'Talmadge  with  a  popu¬ 
lar  vote  of  128,394.  In  one  county 
the  vote  was  an  exact  tie. 

In  the  89  counties  carried  by  Mr. 
Arnall,  59  county  newspapers  sup¬ 
ported  him,  20  county  papers  re¬ 
mained  neutral,  five  supported  Gover¬ 
nor  Talmadge  and  in  five  counties  the 
support  was  divided.  So  the  score 
was  59  victories  for  the  newspapers  to 
five  defeats. 

In  the  69  counties  carried  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Talmadge  35  county  newspapers 
took  no  position,  six  supported  Gov¬ 
ernor  Talmadge  and  27  supported  Mr. 
Arnall,  but  in  26  of  the  27  counties 
in  the  latter  class.  Governor  Talmadge 
had  never  lost  a  political  race.  They 
were  largely  in  his  home  section  of 
the  state. 

Governor  Talmadge  lost  62  counties 
that  he  had  carried  in  the  guberna¬ 
torial  campaign  two  years  ago.  In  30 
of  these  counties  the  newspapers  had 
changed  to  Mr.  Arnall.  In  17  coim¬ 
ties  the  newspapers  remained  neu¬ 
tral.  In  two  counties  the  weekly  press 
was  divided.  In  four  counties  the 
papers  supported  Governor  Talmadge. 

In  56  counties  where  the  newspa¬ 
pers  took  no  stand.  Governor  Tal¬ 
madge  received  62.5%  of  the  county 
unit  votes. 

In  86  counties  where  the  newspa¬ 
pers  were  for  Mr.  Arnall,  the  nominee 
received  68.2%  of  the  unit  vote. 

Dailies  Swayed  Vote 
In  counties  where  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  for  Mr.  Arnall,  he  re¬ 
ceived  92%  of  the  unit  vote. 

In  counties  where  the  local  dailies 


counties  where  the  newspapers  were 
neutral.” 

Governor  Talmadge  sought  to  be¬ 
cloud  the  real  issue  of  the  campaign 
and  to  get  up  side  issues  by  bitterly 
attacking  Georgia  editors  and  political 
writers  in  the  press  and  over  the 
radio.  But  the  editors  refused  to  fall 
into  this  trap. 

Jearaal  Lists  Papers 

“The  Georgia  newspapers  stuck  to 
hard  facts  and  sound  reasoning  with 
an  utter  fearlessness  of  losing  custom 
or  patronage,”  commented  the  Atlanta 
Journal  in  listing  the  newspapers  that 
had  supported  Mr.  Arnall  on  a  roll 
of  honor. 

The  daily  newspapers  that  supported 
Mr.  Arnall  were  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Albany  Herald, 
Americus  Times-Recorder,  Athens 
Banner  -  Herald,  Augusta  Chronicle, 
Augusta  Herald,  Brunswick  News, 
Columbus  Enquirer,  Columbus  Ledg¬ 
er,  Cordele  Dispatch,  Griffin  Daily 
News,  Macon  News,  Marietta  Journal, 
Moultrie  Observer,  Thomasville 
Times-Enterprise,  Tifton  Gazette  and 
Valdosta  Times. 

The  daily  newspapers  supporting 


Daniel  De  luce,  AP  war  corresponde>f, 
and  Mrs.  Alma  De  Luce,  who  accompanisd 
her  husband  abroad  until  they  were  s«p. 
arated  by  the  invasion  of  Burma  last  sprln), 
shown  at  their  reunion  in  New  York 
Sept.  25. 


bers  destroyed  the  only  remaining 
telegraphic  outlet  at  Mandalay  i 
month  before  the  Allied  withdrawal 
Governor  Talmadge  were  the  Macon  Some  dispatches  written  in  mid-April 
Telegraph,  Rome  News-Tribune,  Sa-  didn’t  get  to  the  outside  world  until 
vannah  Press,  Savannah  Morning  May.  And  meanwhile,  to  the 
News,  and  Waycross  Journal-Herald. 


Censors  Worry 
War  Reporters 
More  Than  Bombs 


Communications  Add  to 
Woes  of  Writers  in  War 
Zones,  Says  De  Luce  of  AP 


• 

Daniel  De  Luce,  who  wrote 
the  following  article  especially 
for  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  traveled  war 
correspondents.  The  AP  man  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  Sept.  25 
from  more  than  three  years 
abroad  during  which  he  covered 
three  continents,  traveled  per¬ 
haps  100.000  miles  and  saw  arm¬ 
ies  in  action  in  Poland,  Greece. 
Iran  and  Burma.  His  wife  was 
with  him  until  last  spring,  when 
she  sailed  from  Bombay  during 
the  Battle  of  Burma.  Later  De 
Luce  was  in  India.  A  newspa¬ 
perman  for  14  years,  he  is  31, 
and  has  been  with  the  AP  since 
1929. 


By  DANIEL  DE  LUCE 
Associated  Press  War  Correspondent 
Censorship  and  commimications. 


were  for  Governor  Talmadge,  but  the  not  bombs  and  bullets,  are  the  big- 
Atlanta  dailies  have  large  circula¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Arnall  got  100%  of  the  unit 


of  a  handful  of  correspondents  still  od 
the  spots,  the  crisis  of  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  reached  and  passed. 

Too  Many  Censors  | 

Besides  the  hazards  of  slow  com¬ 
munications,  which  contrive  to  out- 
date  what  you’re  sure  has  been  your 
best  reporting,  there’s  always  the 
censor  to  think  about.  He’s  a  hydra¬ 
headed  personage.  In  the  African 
and  Indo-Burma  war  zones,  he'i 
usually  four  people — British  Army, 
Royal  Air  Force,  American  Army  and 
American  Army  Air  Forces. 

You  never  find  these  four  service 
censors  have  offices  in  one  building. 
At  the  least,  there’s  usually  a  mile 
taxi  ride  separating  the  Americans 
from  the  British.  The  Americans, 
being  understaffed  and  having  other 
duties  coiuiected  with  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  are  sometimes  not  at  their  desks. 
You  wait;  you  finish  off  a  pack  of 
cigarettes;  and  you  miss  another  edi¬ 
tion  deadline  in  “the  states.” 

At  the  risk  of  waving  the  Union 
Jack,  American  correspondents  agree 
that  British  military  censorship  is 
generally  “easier”  than  the  American 
brand.  The  British  have  had  three 
full  years  of  handling  the  press  and 
their  formula  of  “do’s  and  don’ts”  has 
been  worn  smooth  by  use.  They  have 
prolonged  moments  of  pink  optimism, 
of  course,  but  when  the  pinch  comes, 
they  tend  to  pass  even  the  bitterest 
facts  without  accusing  you  of  “creat¬ 
ing  alarm  and  despondency.” 

Ex-Newsmen  Aid  Writers 
Happily,  among  American  pj.  of¬ 
ficers  abroad  are  some  old  hands  from 
the  newspaper  business.  They  in¬ 
clude  Capt.  Fred  Eldridge,  of  the  Stil- 


votes. 

In  counties  where  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers  were  for  Governor  Talmadge, 
he  received  75%  of  the  unit  votes. 

“If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  fig- 


best  worries  to  a  war  correspondent  well  Headquarters  and  Lt.-Col.  Sam 
roaming  the  battlefields  of  Asia  or  Moore, 'of  the  Tenth  Air  Force,  at 
Africa.  Getting  a  story  is  compara-  New  Delhi.  Eldridge  formerly  was 
tively  easy.  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  on  the  city  staff  of  the  Los  Angela 
you  may  eyewitness  a  drama  of  life  Times,  In  Cairo,  there  s 
and  death  that  literally  seems  to  write  Robert  Baughey,  representing  the  Air 
itself  when  you  pound  it  out  on  your  Force  of  the  Middle  East,  who  ona 
ures,  it  would  seem  that  newspapers  dust  -  clogged  typewriter,  propped  had  a^  desk  across  from  mme  in 
were  the  deciding  factor  in  the  race,”  upon  an  empty  ammunition  case  or  a  editorial  room  of  the  Los  Angeles  • 
commented  Editor’s  Forum,  official  dugout  bench.  But  getting  it  in  aminer.  Correspondents  ‘ 

organ  of  the  Georgia  Press  Associa-  print — that’s  another  thing. 

.  _  .  tion,  “Governor  Talmadge  carried  35  Even  though  there’s  been  a  “back- 

purposes  in  the  remoter  counties  was  of  the  56  counties  where  newspapers  jooj.  front”  in  Egypt  since  June,  it’s 
made  public  by  the  coimty  news-  took  no  stand  in  the  election,  whereas  ^  lucky  correspondent  whose  story  is 

papers.  State  inspectors,  using  state  he  won  only  27  of  the  86  counties  carried  to  Cairo  in  less  than  24 

where  the  newspapers  unanimously  hours.  In  China,  you  may  go  weeks-  -  -  ,  -  ,  ^  - 

favored  Ellis  Arnall,  long  out  of  reach  of  a  telegraph  of-  down  Jap  planes  and  boys 

“In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that  fice.  paired  P-40’s  for  the  next  day  s  scrap- 

if  the  newspapers  had  taken  no  stand  in  India,  dispatches  sent  by  mili-  There  was  no  publicity  man  nor 

-  in  the  campaign,  Talmadge  would  tary  “safe  hands”  from  the  Indo-  sor  with  the  Burma  squadrons. 

five  for  Talmadge,  and  92  Georgia  have  won  62.5%  of  the  county  unit  Burma  frontier  to  Calcutta  took  four  British  kept  hands  off  of  AVG  sto 

weeklies  for  Arnall  and  17  for  Tal-  votes.  That  was  his  percentage  in  days  or  more.  In  Burma,  Jap  bom-  The  AVG  got  a  good  press. 
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cars,  state  gasoline,  and  state  expense 
accounts  to  make  political  tours  were 
trailed  and  trapped. 

The  final  line-up  in  the  campaign 
was  18  Georgia  dailies  for  Arnall  and 


_  _  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  American  censorship  in  for¬ 
eign  war  zones  will  get  over  its  grow¬ 
ing  pains  in  due  time. 

The  beau  ideal  of  battlefront  r^ 
porters  was  the  AVG  in  Burma.  « 
consisted  simply  of  boys  who  shot 
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SNPA  ASKS  WPB  TO  GRANT  PRIORITIES  FOR  SOUTHLAND  NEWSPRINT  MILL 


winning  the  war  is  and  should  be  our 
first  aim  and  purpose  and  that  you 
have  our  loyal  support  in  all  that  is 
necessary  to  this  end.  Your  leader¬ 
ship  is  an  inspiration  to  your  country¬ 
men  in  their  hours  of  greatest  peril.” 

In  his  annual  report,  President  Man- 
ship  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  more 


intensified  membership  campaign  which  voluntary  censorship  has  saved  ities  of  the  Department  of  Justice,” 


continued  from  page  5 
Giatfford,  USN,  commandant  of  the 
fith  Naval  District,  spoke  for  the  Navy 
jnd  Lieut.  Col.  Warren  J.  Clear,  GSC, 
jClitary  Intelligence  Service,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Army.  Both  officers  saw 
action  in  the  Pacific  and  Philippines. 

David  Graham  Hutton,  midwest  di¬ 
rector  of  the  British  Press  Service, 
gave  an  informative  talk  on  British 
newspaper  publishers’  experience  in 

-artime,  pointing  out  that  in  spite  of  t  .j 

Condensed  papers,  with  adver-  *-‘"8  ^o  Ae  matter  of  govemmen  paid 
S  volume  at  a  minimum  and  cir-  to  support  the  war  effort. 

curtailed  in  While  not  putting  themselves  in  the 
“gimme  class,”  newspapers  should 
stress  the  importance  of  advertising 
to  the  government,  he  asserted.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  newspapers’  united 
war  efforts.  President  Manship  de¬ 
clared  “there  have  been  few  violations 
and  none  intentional”  under  the  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  code.  He  charac- 


would  serve  two  important  purposes. 
It  would  foster  confidence  in  news¬ 
papers  by  emphasizing  the  degree  of 
their  cooperation  in  the  war,  and  it 
might  convince  a  greater  number  of 
readers  that  they  should  guard  their 
own  tongues  more  carefully.” 

Mr.  Price  recited  specific  cases  in 


four  roots — marketing,  advertising, 
merchandising  and  selling.  These 
roots  thrive  only  in  the  soil  of  a  free 
competitive  enterprise  system.” 

Not  all  the  attacks  on  this  system 
emanate  from  the  Consumer’s  Union, 
he  added.  “Some  of  the  trends  and 
tendencies  are  evident  in  the  activ- 


among  Southern  newspapers. 

Newspapers  are  not  looking  for  any 
government  handouts,  he  said,  refer- 


tising 

cuUtion  in  some  cases 
order  to  print  more  than  four-page 
.jyilwt,  British  publishers  are  showing 
a  profit. 

Less  Copies  ie  England 

“Newspapers  are  selling  on  their 
merits  as  ^itorial  products,”  said  Mr. 
Hutton.  “There  has  been  a  return  to 


the  lives  of  American  fighters  and  has 
confused  the  enemy  as  to  its  effective¬ 
ness  in  combat.  The  basic  considera¬ 
tion  behind  censorship,  he  said,  is 
simply  this: 

“That  none  of  us  shall  provide  the 
enemy,  by  design  or  inadvertence, 
with  information  which  will  help  him 
to  kill  Americans.  .  .  In  all  of  these 


Mr.  Carr  asserted.  “More  than  3,000 
individuals,  firms,  corporations  and 
organizations  are  now  awaiting  trial 
under  the  anti-trust  laws.  ...  It  is  a 
tendency  toward  strict  competition  on 
a  price  basis  rather  than  brand  and 
quality  competition.” 

He  attributed  the  gigantic  strides 
made  in  wartime  production  to  the 


the  editorial  economics^^of  publishing  terized  the  present  war  as  a  “deadly 


newspapers  in  England.' 

Beuuse  of  the  acute  newsprint 
shortage,  there  are  one  and  a  half 
million  less  copies  of  daily  papers  for 
British  readers.  This  means  that  pa 


military  struggle,  staggering  in  its  im¬ 
portance.”  There  remains  to  the  press, 
he  said,  “the  challenge  of  leadership,” 
declaring  “there  will  be  no  regimen¬ 
tation  of  the  people  so  long  as  there 


things,  let’s  be  sensible.  The  enemy  organization  and  efficiency  of  pre-war 

: - ^ - 1 -  U - u-  industries  in  this  country,  rather  than 

to  central  regulation,  as  proponents 
of  economic  regimentation  would  have 
the  people  believe. 

Optimistic  Ad  Outlook 
John  W.  Bamdollar,  field  secretary 


is  not  super-human.  He  can  be  de¬ 
ceived  and  he  can  be  fnistrated.  It  is 
not  on  the  side  of  common  sense  to 
assume  otherwise,  or  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.” 

No  Story  Good  Enough 


pers  are  often  shared  with  from  five  to  jg  regimentation  of  the  press.” 


20  readers,  he  said. 

Virgil  Pinkley,  European  manager 
of  the  United  Press,  delivered  a  hard¬ 
hitting  address,  based  on  his  firsthand 
impressions  of  the  United  Nations’ 
war  ^orts  on  various  fronts.  He  made 
a  plea  for  constructive  criticism  on  the 
home  fronts  as  to  our  allies’  efforts. 
He  declared  this  nation  can’t  win  the 
war  on  a  40-hour- week  at  home  and 
he  challenged  the  American  people  to 
“work  like  blazes  at  home  and  fight 
like  hell  at  the  front.” 

Talbot  Patrick,  former  publisher  of 
the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus, 


Col.  Hobby  Spuokt 

Military  uniforms  added  a  deeper 
significance  to  this  wartime  conference 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Ozarks.  Col. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  director  of  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  Army  Corps  and 
director-member  of  the  SNPA  as  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Houston  Post, 
was  among  those  representing  the 
military. 

Mrs.  Hobby  scored  a  decided  hit  at 
the  Monday  luncheon  in  telling  the 
role  of  American  women  in  war,  as 
exemplified  in  the  WAACs.  In  recit- 


Mr.  Price  concluded  by  quoting  a  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
sentence,  written  by  Ray  Daniell,  of  gave  a  brief  but  optimistic  report  on 
the  New  York  Times,  which  he  said  the  general  advertising  outlook,  de- 
summarizes  the  entire  censorship  spite  the  uncertainties  of  wartime  op- 
problem:  erations.  He  predicted  a  new  type  of 

“There  isn’t  any  story  in  the  world  national  advertising  copy  will  evolve 
that  is  good  enough  to  justify  risking  out  of  the  war.  Such  copy  will  be 
the  life  of  a  single  American  sol-  less  institutional  in  character,  with  an 
dier.”  insurance-like  theme,  he  said.  In- 

Col.  Royden  Williamson,  director  of  surance  companies  themselves  are 
public  relations,  8th  Service  Com-  likely  to  become  more  newspaper 
mand,  echoed  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  minded,  he  added,  pointing  out  that  a 
Price  at  the  afternoon  session.  “We  of  recent  Bureau  survey  showed  a  pub- 
the  Army  public  relations  department  lie  tendency  to  favor  government  con- 
appreciate  and  are  grateful  for  your  trol  in  that  field. 


with  the  Office  of  War  Informa-  inspiring  story  of  the  rapid 


service,"  he  declared. 

Treatment  of  war  news  by  the  daily 
press,  a  question  raised  through 
charges  that  newspapers  have  over¬ 
played  so-called  good  news,  and  bu- 


He  sounded  a  note  of  warning,  how¬ 
ever,  in  reporting  a  tendency  among 
some  stockholders  to  veto  any  further 
expenditures  for  advertising  during 
the  war.  Government  advertising,  he 


tion  in  Washington,  spoke  informally  Progress  to  date  by  that  voluntary  ried  bad  news,  was  forcefully  ^ou^t  ^id,  has  ^en  slow  to  develop  largely 
..L.  r\TTTT  x_  i_ _ A.\^. _ t^i:^  women’s  ortfanizatinn.  she  said  “everv  to  the  attention  Oi  oNFA  members  by  because  the  Government  knew  little 


on  the  OWI  setup  to  keep  the  public 
informed  on  the  war. 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  wired  his  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  association  for  the 
response  that  Southern  newspapers 
are  giving  to  the  scrap  drive.  His 
telegram  follows: 

“As  chairman  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  I  want  to  congratulate 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  on 
their  splendid  response  to  my  plea  for 
leader^p  in  the  national  salvage 
campaign.  In  the  South,  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  the  American  press 
has  demonstrate  once  again  its  will¬ 
ingness  and  ability  to  serve  its  coun¬ 
try.  Early  reports  on  the  progress  of 


women’s  organization,  she  said  "every 
woman  trained  replaces  a  man  who 
can  take  the  quicker  road  to  victory.” 
The  record  of  the  WAACs  is  Amer¬ 
ica’s  answer  to  the  charge  that 
“American  women  were  the  worst 
spoiled  women  in  the  world,”  she  de¬ 
clared. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  WAAC  vol¬ 
unteers  have  asked  for  overseas  duty, 
said  Mrs.  Hobby.  The  organization  is 
not  just  women  in  uniform,  she  as¬ 
serted,  “they  are  women  with  one 
motivating  purpose — to  help  win  the 
war  and  to  release  a  man  who  can 
carry  a  gtm.” 

Byron  Price,  director  of  the  Office  of 


Censorship,  charted  a  “road  of  com- 
the  United  Newspaper  Scrap  Metal  mon  sense”  to  follow  in  matters  re- 
Drive  indicate  that  many  tons  of  badly  lating  to  wartime  censorship.  Speak- 
needed  iron  and  steel  scrap,  as  well  ing  at  the  Monday  luncheon,  Mr. 

Price,  former  Associated  Press  news 
executive,  said: 

Byron  Price  on  Censorship 
“In  my  opinion  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  have  done  a  good  job  of 
striking  a  balance.  Every  day  they 
have  published  many  interesting  col¬ 
umns  of  war  news.  Every  day  they 
have  taken  infinite  pains  to  keep  cer¬ 
tain  other  information  from  the  en¬ 
emy.  For  this  they  are  entitled  to 


as  other  varieties,  will  be  collected. 
The  victory  stockpiles  of  scrap  which 
you  build  in  your  communities  will 
help  keep  the  nation’s  steel  mills  op¬ 
erating  at  capacity  through  the  winter 
months.  I  want  to  extend  to  you 
my  best  wishes  for  a  successful  meet¬ 
ing.” 

Telegram  of  Support  to  FDR 

The  40th  annual  meeting  opened 
Monday  morning  on 


by 

Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Times  editor. 
Mr.  Wallace  did  not  pull  his  punches 
in  criticizing  not  only  his  fellow  news¬ 
paper  editors,  but  also  those  in  high 
places  who  make  remarks  which 
often  contribute  to  a  confused  public 
mind. 

The  former  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  ac¬ 
cused  his  fellow  editors  of  treating 
war  news  like  a  sports  editor  who 
seeks  “to  play  up  the  home  team.” 
Frankly  admitting  it  is  an  enormous 
blvmder  to  feed  “PoUyanna  news”  to 
130,000,000  people  in  the  U.  S.,  Mr. 
Wallace  raised  the  question: 

Wornod  Against  Comploconcy 

“Is  the  press  misleading  the  people 
as  much  as  those  people  who  should 
speak  discreetly?” 

Citing  examples  of  statements  made 
by  United  Nations  statesmen,  he  as¬ 
serted  that  “no  matter  how  much  we 
have  erred  in  headlines — and  there  is 
no  denying  that  we  have  been  guilty 
of  sports  editor  treatment  of  war 
news — we  have  not  done  as  badly  as 
persons  in  high  places.” 

Charles  C.  Carr,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  told  SNPA  members  that 
post-war  prosperity  will  depend  large¬ 
ly  on  whether  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  of  competitive  economy  shall  be 
permitted  to  continue.  He  warned  the 
publishers  against  complacency  to¬ 
ward  those  whom  he  termed  “Statists” 


somber  note 

with  President  Manship  offering  a  unbounded  credit. 
te%am  to  be  sent  President  Roose-  ><On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the 
velt,  pledging  the  association’s  loyal  newspapers  have  done  a  poor  job  of 
^Pport  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  win  informing  the  public  why  some  in- 
tiie  war  Upon  the  unanimous  ap-  formation  has  to  be  withheld.  The 
proval  of  the  membership,  the  follow-  wartime  Code  is  public  property,  but  which  he  said  seek  to  have  bureau- 
“jg  wire  was  dispatched  to  the  Pres-  j  doubt  whether  a  half  dozen  news-  cracy  do  all  the  directing  and  con- 
*  papers  have  ever  published  it,  either  trolling. 

“Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  as  a  whole  or  section  by  section  over  “The  entire  system  of  fr^  enter- 
Association  representing  272  daily  a  period  of  days,  or  taken  any  other  prise  is  founded  on  an  intelligent  dis- 
newspapers  in  14  southern  states  ex-  steps  to  advise  their  readers  in  detail  tribution  of  good  products  at  low 
tend  their  greetings  and  pledges  of  about  the  requests  made  by  their  gov-  prices  so  that  the  American  people 
"•yal  support  to  you,  our  commander-  ernment.  have  attained  a  standard  of  living  not 

*n-chief.  We  believe  we  represent  the  “I  suggest  to  you  that  a  patient  ex-  even  approached  anywhere  else  in  the 
profound  belief  and  feeling  of  our  planation  of  these  requests,  and  of  world,”  said  Mr.  Carr.  “This  great 
P*ople  as  well  as  of  ourselves  that  the  reasons  behind  them,  probably  tree  of  distribution  is  nourished  by 


because  the  government  knew  little 
about  advertising  and  what  it  did 
know  was  rather  unfavorable. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  New  Orleans  Item, 
chairman  of  the  SNPA  public  relations 
committee,  pointed  out  that  the 
“much-ridiculed  press  has  become  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  war  effort.”  A  survey 
shows  that  the  average  Southern 
newspaper  is  devoting  three  columns 
daily  to  local  war  activities,  he  re¬ 
ported.  Some  of  the  larger  papers  de¬ 
vote  from  six  to  nine  columns  daily  to 
promotion  of  war  programs,  such  as 
War  Bonds,  salvage  and  similar  activ¬ 
ities.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  surveyed  give  free  advertising 
for  war  activities.  The  average  for 
free  space  amounted  to  $3,700,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  an  average  of  $2,400  in  paid 
space. 

C.  E.  Palmer,  president  of  Southern 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  host  to  the  con¬ 
vention  as  publisher  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Sentinel-Record  and  New  Era, 
presented  a  trophy  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  the  SNPA  paper  doing  the 
most  outstanding  community  service, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public  relations 
committee. 

Labor  Costs 

The  dark  side  of  wartime  publish¬ 
ing,  from  the  standpoint  of  increased 
labor  costs  and  shortage  of  competent 
personnel  in  the  printing  trades,  was 
voiced  by  two  speakers  in  reports  cov¬ 
ering  labor  and  the  Southern  Schools 
of  Printing. 

Tom  Tanner,  SNPA  labor  commis¬ 
sioner,  was  critical  of  current  demands 
by  newspaper  trade  unions  for  large 
wage  increases.  He  said  the  unions 
were  not  consistent  in  their  demands 
for  increased  pay  on  the  basis  of 
higher  living  costs  at  the  present  time 
and  increased  advertising  linage  dur¬ 
ing  the  pre-war  period.  “Since  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  for  the  first  eight 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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War  Advertising 
Seen  as  ''Better 
Buy  Than  Ever" 

What  started  out  to  be  a  promo¬ 
tional  campaign  for  the  Fitzgerald 
Advertising  Agency,  New  Orleans,  has 
been  expanded  into  a  program  for 
newspapers  generally  to  emphasize 
that  newspaper  adveirtising  during 
the  war  “is  a  better  buy  than  ever.” 

The  campaign  was  born  in  the  Fitz¬ 
gerald  agency  from  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  confronting  advertising  today — 
the  many  questions  many  of  its 
clients  have  asked  and  the  answer 
the  agency  has  given  them,  according 
to  Joseph  H.  Epstein,  vice-president. 
Considered  too  big  an  idea  to  be 
dissipated  on  the  relatively  few  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  agency’s  mailing  list,  the 
program  was  discussed  with  a  few 
publishers  and  then  expanded  for 
general  use  and  copyrighted. 

Series  of  13  Ads 

The  campaign  consists  of  a  series 
of  13  advertisements.  Also  furnished 
to  each  publisher  is  a  booklet  for 
mailing  to  prospective  advertisers, 
and  a  sales  manual  for  each  member 
of  his  staff.  While  the  campaign  is 
addressed  to  readers,  it  does  a  job  on 
advertisers  at  the  same  time,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  Mr.  Epstein  said,  it  is  in  itself 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort. 

According  to  Mr.  Epstein,  the  cam¬ 
paign  (1)  Shows  the  public  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising  today. 
(2)  Convinces  people  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  favor  of,  not  opposed 
to,  advertising.  (3)  Tells  business 
men  what  advertising  now  will  do  for 
them.  (4)  Makes  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  more  effective  by  educating 
readers  to  its  usefulness.  (5)  Per¬ 
forms  a  real  service,  by  urging  read¬ 
ers  to  buy  wisely  and  to  conserve 
what  they  have.  (6)  Sets  a  patriotic 
example  for  advertisers  to  follow. 

Every  advertisement  follows  the 
same  format — starting  with  an  official 
Army  or  Navy  photograph,  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  statement  about  ad¬ 
vertising  from  some  prominent  Wash¬ 
ington  figure.  The  other  two  photo¬ 
graphs  in  each  advertisment  are  taken 
separately  for  the  campaign  by  Un¬ 
derwood  &  Underwood. 

The  entire  program  has  complete 
approval  of  the  OWI  and  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Elach  individual  advertise¬ 
ment  also  has  been  approved  by,  and 
the  release  obtained  from,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  picture  and  statement 
are  used. 

Dispels  Goverameat  Ad  laqaboo 

Every  advertisement  helps  to  dispel 
the  bugaboo  that  “the  government  is 
against  advertising,”  Mr.  Epstein  said. 
Practically  every  question  in  the 
booklet  is  dealt  with  one  or  more 
times  throughout  the  series. 

Papers  which  already  have  pur¬ 
chase  and  are  running  the  campaign 
are  Atlanta  Journal,  Birmingham 
News  &  Age  Herald,  Mobile  Press 
Register,  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune,  San  Antonio  News  and  Express, 
Shreveport  Times,  and  Monroe  News 
Star  &  World. 

The  agency  furnishes  each  news¬ 
paper  with  complete  materials — the 
advertisements  in  electrotype  form, 
the  booklets  imprinted  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  paper’s  logotype,  the  sales 
manuals  printed  and  ready  to  use. 
The  program  is  available  on  an  ex¬ 
clusive  basis,  only  to  papers  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas,  and  not  within  the 
primary  coverage  area  of  any  paper 
already  using  it.  Cost  is  on  a  sliding 
scale,  based  on  circulation,  and  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  actual  physical 


production  cost  would  be  to  any  one 
paper. 

The  first  four  advertisements  tise 
statements  from  President  Roosevelt, 
Leon  Henderson,  Donald  Nelson  and 
Henry  Morgentha^J^  Jr.  Later  adver¬ 
tisements  will  contain  pictures  and 
statements  of  Paul  McNutt,  Jesse 
Jones,  Robert  Patterson,  Carroll  Wil¬ 
son,  and  other  prominent  Washington 
figures. 

■ 
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JAMES  G.  LEACH,  retired  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaperman,  died  Sent.  24 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Leach  left  the 
post  of  managing  editor  of  the  Houston 
Tex.)  Post-Dispatch  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  13  years  ago.  He  worked  for 
the  Washington  Post  and  later  for  the 
Times-Herald  until  his  retirement, 
three  years  ago. 

Stephen  F.  Holland,  71,  assistant 
exchange  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe 
on  which  he  had  worked  more  than 
55  years,  died  Sept.  28  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  after  a  week’s  illness.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  as  a  copy 
Ixjy  on  the  Glote  news  desk  at  16. 

William  O.  Comp,  superintendent  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  mail¬ 
ing  department  for  30  years,  died  Sept. 
25  at  Hartford  Hospital  after  a  long 
illness. 

William  G.  Hess,  publisher  of  the 
Frackville  (Pa.)  Ledger  and  Shenan¬ 
doah  News  Budget,  died  at  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Pa.  on  Sept.  24. 

Julius  E.  Erickson  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  who  for  many  years  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  E.  N.  Erickson  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  New  York,  died 
Sept.  24  in  Muhlenberg  Hospital, 
where  he  had  been  a  patient  since 
Sept.  14.  His  age  was  72. 

Dr.  Philip  Gootenberg,  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News,  died  Sept.  20  in  St.  Joseph’s 
hospital,  Paterson,  from  a  blood  ail¬ 
ment.  He  was  in  his  54th  year. 

Ernest  W.  Smith,  57,  manager  of 
the  Greenville-Lake  Village  Trans- 
Mississippi  River  Bridge  and  former 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta 
Democrat-Times,  died  at  his  home 
there  Sept.  11  after  a  four-week  ill¬ 
ness. 

Second  Lieut.  Morris  Penner,  for¬ 
mer  San  Antonio  Express  reporter, 
whose  parents  lived  in  Kansas  City, 
was  killed  Aug.  22  in  an  airplane 
crash  in  England,  relatives  were  ad¬ 
vised. 

SNPA  Asks  Priority 
For  Newsprint  Mill 

continued  from  page  33 

months  of  1942  is  below  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  every  year  back 
through  1935,”  he  said,  “the  unions 
have  chosen  to  ignore  the  trend  of 
advertising  as  a  pertinent  factor  in 
wage  determinations  and  now  contend 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  the  all-im¬ 
portant  factor.  These  unions  also 
seem  to  forget  that  in  former  years 
when  living  costs  were  declining 
sharply,  wage  reductions  taken  by  the 
unions  were  not  directly  proportion¬ 
ate  to  reductions  in  the  cost  of  living 
index. 

“Obviously,  a  newspaper  which  is 
receiving  less  and  less  revenue  from 
year  to  year  cannot  long  continue  to 
pay  out  more  and  more  in  wages,” 
declared  Mr.  Tanner.  “Every  pub¬ 
lisher  knows  that  the  outlook  for 
newspaper  revenue  in  the  immediate 
future  is  extremely  discouraging.  The 
cooperation  of  all  publishers  is  needed 
to  bring  unions  and  their  leaders  to  a 


realization  that  the  very  existence  of 
this  industry  is  seriously  threatened 
by  the  persistent  demands  of  unions 
for  higher  wage  rates  than  newspapers 
can  possibly  afford  to  pay. 

Union  Prntsnre 

“This  constant  union  pressure  has 
already  contributed  to  a  great  number 
of  newspaper  mergers  and  suspen¬ 
sions,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  jobs  for 
thousands  of  union  members  and  other 
workers.  Union  pressure  is  certain 
to  kill  more  thousands  of  jobs  imless 
union  leaders  recognize  the  fact  that 
scores  of  newspapers  will  not  be  able 
to  survive  the  present  national  emer¬ 
gency  if  they  are  compelled  to  grant 
inordinate  wage  demands  in  the  face 
of  present  adverse  conditions  in  the 
newspaper  business.” 

E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr.,  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner,  in  his  report  on  schools  of  print¬ 
ing,  emphasized  that  training  of  young 
women  for  the  printing  trade  seems  to 
be  the  only  solution  to  the  critical 
labor  situation.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  the  Southern  schools  of 
printing  are  women,  he  said,  with 
prospects  for  male  apprentices  becom¬ 
ing  less  and  less  as  the  war  progresses. 

Not  only  is  there  a  shortage  of  ap¬ 
prentices,  but  printers  are  leaving 
their  trade  for  war  work,  it  was  stated. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  best 
place  to  train  girl  apprentices  is  in 
the  unorganized  shops.  If  these  girls 
proved  to  be  competent,  the  typo¬ 
graphical  imions  will  be  obliged  to 
recognize  them  if  they  cannot  furnish 
men,  members  stated. 

’There  is  also  the  strong  possibility 
that  schools  of  journalism  will  be 
swamped  with  requests  for  college- 
trained  girl  graduates  to  fill  editorial 
vacancies,  according  to  Richard  P. 
Carter,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World  News,  chairman  of  the  SNPA 
schools  of  journalism  committee. 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  secretary-man¬ 
ager,  reported  that  SNPA  membership 
stood  at  267,  with  21  new  members 
and  22  resignations  during  the  past 
16- month  period. 

Zenger  Fund  Report 

James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  gave  a  report  on 
the  Zenger  Memorial  Fimd  established 
to  erect  a  shrine  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 
in  memory  of  John  Peter  Zenger, 
Dutch  Colonial  printer,  who  fostered 
the  free  press  principle  in  America. 
Mr.  Brown  explained  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  is  on  deposit  the  sum 
of  $10,881.05,  contributed  by  the  news¬ 
paper  fraternity  through  organizations 
and  individuals. 

The  custodians  (Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  New  York  Times  publisher; 
Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  general  manager;  Rev.  W. 
Harold  Weigle,  rector  of  ^int  Paul’s 
Church  at  El^tchester,  N.  Y.,  and 
James  Wright  Brown,  president  of 
Editor  &  Publisher)  issued  a  check  in 
June  of  this  year  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  for  the  purchase  of  Series 
“F”  War  Bonds.  “The  check  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bank,”  said  Mr.  Brown, 
“with  the  explanation  that  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department  could  not  see  its  way 
clear  to  issue  War  Savings  Bonds  for 
the  Fund  as  the  Fund  was  unincor¬ 
porated — without  elected  officers — and 
in  the  event  they  wished  to  dispose  of 
the  securities  prior  to  redemption  date 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 
Priorities,  due  to  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States  Government 
against  Germany,  Japan  and  other 
nations,  makes  it  impossible  to  go  for¬ 
ward  with  the  erection  of  a  building 
at  the  present  time. 

“It  is  the  intention  of  the  custodians 
to  have  a  meeting  of  minds  as  to  the 
best  way  in  which  to  handle  the  Fund 
for  the  duration,”  he  added. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  wanted- 

I  time  —  .50  par  liu 

4  timat  —  .40  par  liaa 

"HELP  WANTED’’  AND  AU 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  tiaaa  —  .90  par  lina 

2  «ma*  —  .80  par  Kna 

4  timas  —  .70  par  lina 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURSDAY  NI6HI  ' 
FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  CUIUtBiT 
WEEK’S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  tha  cost  of  any  clautfiad  W, 
count  fiva  avaraga  words  to  tha  lina.  MU. 
mum  spaca  accaptabla  for  publication  h 
thraa  linos.  Kayad  raplias:  Advortisars  aW 
kay  thair  ads  in  earn  of  EDITOR  ft  7U|. 
LISHER  should  considar  this  as  thraa  aoiA 

Butinats  Opportunity 

If  you  are  small-city  Daily  Publishw  til¬ 
ing  economic  squeeze,  would  weleaae 
move  to  better  location.  Central  State  it- 
dustrial  city  of  near  20,000,  and  on 
Hat-bed  web  press  and  other  oaeiul  0^19. 
inent,  and  have  personal  ability,  write  k 
onee,  in  confidence,  to  Box  1676,  ESin,, 
&  Publisher. 

MechcHiical  Equipment  For  Salt 

Hoe  64-page  Deck  Type  Octuple 
Three  Model  8,  two  Model  14  Linotnxi 
Monotype  Material  Machine,  new  (Hai 
Caster,  Sorts  Caster,  equipped  Wood 
Twin  Pony  Autoplate 
Hoe  Water-cooled  Speed  Mould 
Stahi  Junior  Vacuum  Scorcher 
Hoe  Moulding  Machine,  slip-gear  Witei 
cooled  Slip  off  Ingot  Mould 
Hoe  8-5  ton  Metal  Furnace 
Type  frames,  turtles,  chases,  steel  >d 
stone,  correction  bunk,  type  dump 
Complete  details  upon  request. 

George  F.  Gray,  Treasurer 
STATE  BEGISTEB 

FDBUSHING  COMPANY 
Sprlngfleld, _ Hlhua. 

To  the  Publisher  requiring  replacmnt 
equipment:  The  metal  drive  w  ill  aoea  ^ 
duce  the  supply  of  machinery  and  eqiip 
ment  available  for  replacement  purpoett 
Now  is  the  time  to  replace  any  obMlMr 
machines.  What  do  you  need!  Juki 
Griffiths  Co..  Inc.,  17  East  42nd  8tr«i 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mnchanieal  Equipment  Waiftd 

Duplex  Tubular  Stereotype  casting  to. 
Stste  condition  and  cash  price.  Box  liU 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

ZUectrlc  or  Oil  Heating  Unit  Wanted  be 
li4  to  two- ton  pot.  Stste  cash  price. 

Box  1683,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

In  It  Scrap?  Possibly  some  fellow  pah 
Usher  needs  the  machine  you  have  m 
immediate  use  for.  If  in  doubt,  write, 
wire  or  telephone  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Iic- 
17  East  42nd  Street.  New  York,  S.  «■ 

WANTED: 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pageieml. 
IS^-inch  printing  diameter — 21»-»a 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  detw 
and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  t  nh 

Usher. _ _ 

Wanted:  One  and  one-half  to  two-ton 
type  pot  with  pump.  State  type  of  m« 
used  and  cash  price.  Box  1664,  Edn* 
&  Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

Outstanding  weekly  newspaper  and  priaW 
business  in  unusually  fine  Midwe»»  ^ 
dential  and  college  town.  This  U  w  ^ 
time  this  property  has  been 
sale — owner  expects  to  go  into 
service.  Town  will  not  be 
fected  by  the  war.  Business  is  groom 
and  free  of  debt.  Adequate  stsa,  «*'•' 
lent  machinery,  including  two  Intertyp* 
Gross  profit  above  $7,000  per  I*” 
Owner  asks  $35,000.  For  complcM  » 
tails,  write  Box  1667,  Editor  «  **’' 

_ ^lisber. _ _  - 

Pending  my  induction,  I  am  offering  !• 
sale  my  two  money  making  weekly  ®®'" 
papers  —  with  job  printing  and  BO*^ 
plant.  High-calibre  community,  noe  w 
mate,  good,  exceptional  growing  terri^ 
nc-sr  Eastern  Seaboard.  Continuous  eW* 
net,  with  a  gross  of  $70,000.  Advertiim 
up  over  1941.  A  good  steady  incomej" 
ducer  for  45  years  I  ABC  circultn* 
Box  1677,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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^^j^^.Pablishing  Business  For  Sole 

STReslster,  Berwick,  Noy*  ScoUa,  is  of- 
/nr  gale.  Interested  parties  com- 
Saw  with  Mr«.  W.  L.  Hatfield, 
Hrraick.  Nova  fccotia. 

^•tkly  Shopper  For  Sale 

ixteUent  Weekly  Shopper  with  all  of  the 
larttit  advertisers  using  space  every 
on  yearly  contract  basis  in  a  good 
rrtail  town  in  the  Middle  West  of  30,000 
Dooulation.  Owner  going  into  army  and 
ooit  sell  at  once.  Good  profitable  paper 
for  a  good  advertising  man.  Will  sell 
on  terms  over  a  long  period.  Write  for 
interview  and  it  will  be  arranged.  Box 
1M3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Help  Wantad 

iimtlsiiif  Man — can  you  write  ads  I  Can 
yoDselll  Are  you  dependable!  Will  you 
vork  conscientiously!  Draft  exempt! 
fausnal  opportunity  on  New  York  State 
dailies.  High  commission  paid  weekly 
making  very  substantial  earnings.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  1675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Salesman  for  daily  newspaper. 
Attractive  and  rapid  layout  ability  essen¬ 
tial.  State  qualincations  and  salary  ex- 
pNted.  Times-Journal,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Adverttsiiif  Salesmitn  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  new'spaper  twice  winner  of  NEA 
award  as  "America’s  Outstanding  Small 
City  Daily  Newspaper.’’  Either  man  or 
voman  considered.  Please  send  photo 

!  and  complete  details  of  age,  experience 
and  references.  ’The  HAS'TINOS  DAILY 
tribune.  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

Advsrtislng  Solicitor  for  local  display.  Wis- 
eonain  Daily.  City  of  15,000.  State  age, 
present  salary,  experience,  draft  status. 
Box  1630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advnitislng  Stallman,  capable  of  outstand¬ 
ing  job  for  10,000  circulation  daily. 
Permanent  position  and  good  opportunity 
lor  hard  worker.  None  other  need  apply. 
Give  age,  experience,  salary,  Harry  P. 
Hall,  Basiness  Manager,  The  Eagle, 
Dothan,  Alabama. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Faliliaher  in  city  of  nearly  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  looking  for  circulation  manager. 
Unat  be  sober,  reliable  and  furnish  proof 
of  ability.  Furnish  complete  information 
with  first  letter,  including  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  previous  connections,  draft  status, 
late  photo  or  snapshot  if  available.  Box 
1637,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Duplay  Advertising  Salesman.  Must  be 
(000  on  layouts,  copy  selling.  California 
Daily  4,000.  Btate  salary,  draft  status; 
tend  photo.  Will  consider  woman  with 
(ood  experience.  Burlingame  Advance, 
Bnriingsme,  Calif. 

;  Difisx  Tubular  combination  pressman  and 
atsreotyper.  State  experience,  wages 
wanted,  draft  status,  married  or  single. 
Box  1672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Bdltor  Wanted:  Trained  newspaper  man, 
capable  of  handling  editorship  and  news 
reporting  for  live  weekly  newspaper  in 
town  of  25,000.  Salary  $35.00.  Write 
(illy.  East  Hartford  Gazette,  East  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Borids  Dally  wants  woman  copy-reader  and 
hosdwriter.  Box  1680.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


■ood  draft  exempt  reporter!  and  sports 
writer.  Wire  or  write  Zanesville  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

will  develop  soon  for  assistant 
J***  editor  New  York  State  paper  of 
>,000  circulation.  Capable  of  taking 
^ge  of  paper.  Draft  exempt.  Write 
(ally.  Box  1641,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

tteto  Engraver,  must  be  draft  exempt. 
Write  or  wire  Fort  Smith  Engraving 
Company,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

*"'?***“  Wanted  for  16-page  Duplex  Tn- 
Mlsr  Press.  Require  experienced  as- 
w^t  not  subject  to  draft.  State  ex- 
,  I^Bee  Md  salary.  The  Fayetteville 
;  Ouierver.  Fayetteville.  N.  0. 

of  New  England  background,  for 
fill-:.  “*®  particulars,  salary 

^nirements,  age,  dependents,  health, 
**''**‘  status  first  letter.  The 
"e«  Press,  Burlington,  Vt. 

handle  sports  and  fea- 
addition  to  general  news,  needed 
dm.  F*  *  ***  newspaper.  Imme- 

1  *  Write  giving  full  particu- 

expected,  draft  status,  to 
Publisher,  The  Nutley  Sun. 
•'Utley,  New  Jersey. 

experienced  woman  reporter, 
ment  ideal  conditions.  Advance- 

rinis  Times.  Pulaski.  Vir- 


Sitnations  Wanted 
Administrative 

Business  Manager,  with  an  unusually  sound 
all-round  experience  every  phase  all  de¬ 
partments  of  a  newspaper,  desires  salary- 
bonus  arrangement  to  build  publication 
still  retaining  its  good  name,  or  where 
old  age  desires  to  retire  but  willing  to 
let  an  efficient  profit-producing  manager 
rejuvenate  business  both  inside  and  out. 
References  from  outstanding  citizens  of 
home  state  and  nationally-known  execu- 
tives.  Box  1537,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
BUSINESS  OB  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
My  experience  in  newspapering  has  been 
•strictly  on  the  business  side — twenty-five 
years  to  be  exact — with  two  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  newspaper  organizations, 
and  for  the  past  three  years  as  owner 
and  publisher  of  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Will  serve  a  publisher  anywhere  for  the 
duration  or  longer.  Complete  details  and 
substantial  references  furnished  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Draft  exempt,  married  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  health.  Would  prefer  salary  and 
bonus  arrangement  based  on  results.  Box 
1530,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Highly-trained  Secretary,  with  fine  education 
and  widely  diversified  business  experience 
at  home  in  America  and  abroad,  wishes 
position  where  excellent  command  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  ability  to  handle  details  and  cer¬ 
tain  correspondence  on  own  initiative 
would  be  valuable.  Available  Novem- 
ber  1st.  Box  1647,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Present  General  Manager  New  York  State 
daily,  w-ith  long  experience  both  business 
and  editorial  departments  —  particularly 
successful  recently  in  advertising  devel¬ 
opment —  wishes  executive  position  with 
daily  paper,  any  part  of  country.  Officer 
first  World  War,  now  draft  exempt.  Box 

1673,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  PUBLISHER 
will  sever  present  connection  next  sixty 
days.  Seek  place  on  daily  8,000  circu¬ 
lation  or  better.  $80  week  minimum. 
Box  1660,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaations  Waiitad 
Advertisinf 

Advertising  Blan,  48,  seeks  permanent  staff 
position:  expert  layoutist,  fluent  writer, 
energetic  salesman;  good  at  originating 
ideas  with  sales  appeal  and  on  promo¬ 
tions;  A.B.  graduate  with  extensive 
knowledge  of  typography;  can  double  as 
an  editorial  writer.  Prefer  South.  Box 

_ 1 587^  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager  —  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  every  phase  of  classified  opera¬ 
tion  and  management;  former  officer 
National  Association  Classified  Managers, 
top-flight  creator  of  business-building 
promotion;  author  of  several  best-selling 
classified  promotion  features.  Well  known 
to  90%  of  the  outstanding  classified  man¬ 
agers  in  the  U.  S.  Prefer  connection  in 
East  or  Middle  West.  Available  at  once. 
Write  or  wire  Box  1648,  Editor  A  Pub 

_ lisber^ _ 

Display  Salesman  or  Classifled  Manager; 
ten  years’  experience;  age  36;  family 
man;  employed;  capable;  ambitions. 
$50-$60.  P.O.  Box  188,  Asbury  Park, 
New  Jersey. 

Display  or  Classified  Solicitor  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  Daily.  Twenty  years’  newspaper 
experience.  Guarantee  results.  Married. 
Traveling  three  years,  but  want  steady 
position  here  in  East  because  of  gas  sitn- 
a^n.  Box  1551.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Newspaper  and  advertising  man,  48,  mar¬ 
ried.  can  take  complete  charge  daily 

newspaper;  also  competent  radio  pro¬ 
gram  director,  continuity  writer,  an¬ 

nouncer.  Available  October  IS.  Reason¬ 
able  salary.  References.  Box  1607, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Young  Lady  (College  Graduate)  seeks  dis¬ 
play  advertising  position.  Classified, 
display,  radio  experience.  Box  1427. 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioRS  WaRtod 
CircalatioR 

Circulation  Managoi,  over  twenty  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  ABC  requirements  and  rec¬ 
ords;  office  control.  little  merchant,  etc., 
promotion  and  delivery  service  —  inside 
and  out.  Excellent  references.  Age  42, 
married,  two  small  children.  Draft  clas¬ 
sification  3-A.  Prefer  Pacific  Coast,  5,000 
to  25,000  circulation  daily.  Box  1649, 

_ Editor  A  Publisher _ 

Circulation  Manager,  age  31,  draft  exempt, 
now  employed  in  executive  capacity. 
Have  comprehensive  knowledge  of  coun¬ 
try  and  city  circulation,  home  delivery 
and  dealer  control.  A  real  producer  and 
organizer,  with  a  background  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  managing  department!  Will  pro¬ 
duce  references  to  substantiate  above. 

Box  1589.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  twenty  years’^  experi¬ 
ence.  age  40,  married,  classification  3-A. 
now  working.  Qualifications  and  reasons 
for  seeking  a  change  can  best  be  told 
by  letter.  Write  Box  1528,  Editor  A 

Publisher _ _ _ _ 

Beliable  Circulator  Available — neat  appear¬ 
ing;  age  41;  good  record  character  and 
ability.  Desires  connection  with  future. 
Location  or  size  of  operation  immaterial. 
Your  inquiry  held  confidential.  Box  1668, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SituatloRa  WaRtad 

fcdilorial 

A  newsman  of  exceptional  qualifications; 
experienced,  city,  Eiinday  desks,  column¬ 
ist,  paragrapher,  rewrite,  features,  beats, 
foreign  correspondent,  public  relations. 
Married,  draft  exeniiit.  Employed;  good 
rea.son  for  change.  Consider  any  posi¬ 
tion  at  your  pay  for  tup  men.  Box  1500, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _  _  _ 

A-1  newspaperman,  24,  married,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  seeks  perinanent  position  us  re¬ 
porter  or  desk  man.  Worked  on  East  and 
Middlewestern  dailies.  Former  literary 
magazine  editor.  Keen  "nose  for  news,” 
plus  terse,  clear,  crisp  style.  Quick,  alert 
editing.  Excellent  references.  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Box  1476,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

All  ’round  man,  age  39,  married,  one  child 
offers  nineteen  years’  experience  writing, 
editing,  makeup,  publicity,  advertising. 

_ Box  1616,  Editor  A _Publishcr.  _  _ 

B.  S.  Joumallam,  29,  3-A.  married;  wire 
copy  desk,  sports,  courthouse  reporting, 
etc. ;  experience  six  years ;  employed 
11,000  circulation  dailv;  want  better  job. 

_ 530  Christie  Street,  Ottawa,  Illinois. _ 

By  all-round  newspaper  man,  sixteen  years’ 
experience,  aged  35,  married,  3  children. 
Can  sell,  do  desk  work,  radio,  write  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials,  publicity,  shorthand; 
public  relations  Oncluding  church,  labor) 
a  specialty;  qualified  under  U.  a.  Civil 
Service  Information  Specialist.  Write 

_ ^Box_1^5,JEditor  A  Publisher. _ 

"Capable  of  performing  in  any  editorial 
capacity  on  any  newspaper’’ —  excerpt 
from  Publisher’s  letter.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  :  seven  years  reporter,  feature 
writer  and  editorial  assistant;  rewriting 
and  review'ing.  Recently  in  research  and 
promotion  work  for  technical  State  pub¬ 
lication.  Vassar  graduate.  Box  1474, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  34.  family,  seeks  position  utilizing 
promotional,  public  relations  ability.  Fif¬ 
teen  years’  all-around  experience.  Box 

1662,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor — eighteen  years’  experience  all  de¬ 
partments  of  newspaper  work.  Forceful 
writer.  Seeks  connection  with  Daily  or 
large  Weekly  newspaper.  Can  furnish 
references  from  Northern  and  Southern 
papers,  both  in  editorial  and  advertising 
departments.  3-B  in  draft — 40  years  old 
— college  background.  Box  1508,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Editorial,  Publicity.  Excellent  background. 
Age  33,  3-A.  New  York  only.  Available 
now  I  References.  Box  1688,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Editorial  Assistant  (young  lady  28) ;  ten 
years’  trade  and  general  magazine  ex¬ 
perience.  Rapid  steno  and  typist,  toot 
Will  make  an  excellent  "Girl  Friday.” 
Personable.  College.  Can  report  for  work 
at  once. _ Box  16 1 0.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  (Female) 
Reporter,  re-writer,  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  makeup.  Two  years’  experience 
trade  magazines.  College  graduate.  Ma¬ 
jored  in  advertising.  $35.  Box  1654, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Engraver-Photographer-Beporter,  A-1  in  all 
three  departments.  Now  employed.  Box 

1665.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Executive  or  Editorial  —  At  your  service  I 
Thirty  years  of  experience  as  city,  tele¬ 
graph.  managing  editor,  publisher  and 
newspaper  syndicate  editor.  Hard  worker, 
draft-free.  Schooled  in  mechanical  as 
well  as  business  and  editorial  efficiency. 
Serve  in  any  capacity.  Top-notch  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1669,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Girl  Beporter,  26,  college  graduate,  single, 
over  four  years’  experience  two  small¬ 
town  dailies  in  writing  general  news,  so¬ 
ciety,  proof-reading,  AP  wire  work,  pic¬ 
ture  filing,  wants  reporting  job  on  daily. 
Industrious,  refined,  conscientious,  well- 
liked  by  news  clientele  on  beat.  Avail¬ 
able  two  weeks’  notice.  Box  1655,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

HOMESICK 

seasoned  newsman,  whose  second  home  is 
copy  desk,  yearns  for  return  to  pencils, 
shears,  paste  pot,  cuspidor;  thirteen 
years’  metropolitan  desk,  rewrite,  repor- 
torial,  editing;  established  magazine 
writer;  aces  at  features.  Age  29,  thor¬ 
oughly  alert,  married.  3-A;  daily,  weekly 
industrial — anywhere  I  Box  1486,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Information  or  reader  service,  correspon¬ 
dent.  Over  twenty  years  with  mechanical 
magazine.  Chicago  only.  Box  1650,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Nationally-known  writer  wants  position, 
book-review  editor,  member  magazine  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  or  editorial  writer.  Years’ 
of  experience — best  references — go  any 
where.  John  G.  Neihardt,  Branson,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Newspaperman  —  experienced  as  telegraph 
editor,  city  desk  —  have  done  features; 
now  specializing  in  foods  nationally  es¬ 
tablished  trade  paper.  Married,  sober. 
Employed  present  position  thirteen  years 
—  war  may  end  it  —  therefore  this  coun¬ 
ter  offensive.  Box  1583,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Photographer:  Wide  experience  on  U.  S. 
largest  papers.  Draft  free,  industrious 
and  sober.  Want  connection  now  I  Box 
1674,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SituatiaRs  Wanted 

_ Editorial  (Cont’d) _ 

Beplace  that  drafted  newsman  with  a  news¬ 
paper  woman  who  can  do  his  work.  Write 

_ today  to  Box  1664,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Beporter,  25,  single,  draft-deferred,  wants 
editorial  position ;  East.  Middle  Atlantic 
States  preferred;  over  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  daily  of  20.000  circulation. 

_ Box  1666,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

Beporter,  feature  writer:  Daily  experience, 
general  assignment,  police,  city  ball,  mid- 
western  city.  Also,  five  years’  previous 
experience.  New  York  publicity.  Knows 
make-up,  desk,  headlines.  Well  trained. 
Seeks  permanent  position,  weekly,  daily, 
publicity.  Married,  draft  deferred.  Box 

1562,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  25,  desires  editorial  position  on 
Metropolitan  daily.  Ex-collcge  editor. 
Draft  deferred.  Box  1652,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Small  City  Daily  Editor  who  can  fit  into 
your  community  and  add  new  warmth  and 
sparkle  to  your  newspaper.  Experienced. 
Talented  writer.  Sound  judgment.  Mar¬ 
ried.  3-A  in  draft.  Available  soon.  Box 

_ 1586^  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Telegraph,  m^e-np  editor,  87,  seeks 
change.  Draft  deferred.  Nineteen  years 
metropolitan,  smaller  dailies.  Any  desk, 
rim  considered.  Box  1670,  Editor  A 

_ P^Jishcr_. _ _ _ 

Twenty  years’  of  diversified  background  in 
news  reporting,  editing.  Well-recom¬ 
mended.  Live,  aggressive.  Good  health, 
appearance  and  habits.  Single.  Seek  po¬ 
sition  small  daily,  weekly,  moderate  sal¬ 
ary.  "Industrious,  conscientious  worker, 
faithful  to  every  duty,”  states  one  pub- 

lisher.  Box  1544,  Editor  A _ Publisher. 

Widow,  36,  hard-worker,  easy  personality. 
Ten  months’  recent  experience  on  weekly. 
Reporter,  editor,  circulation,  features, 
column.  Selling,  lay-out  of  commercial 
and  political  advertising.  Wants  editor¬ 
ship  of  weekly  or  general  reporting  on 
A-1  daily.  Box  1678,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitRatloRs  WaRtad 
Mac^aaical 

Composing  Boom  Foreman — fifteen  years’ 
experience  Metropolitan  dailies.  Age  43, 
Low'  page  post,  discipline,  harmony  guar¬ 
anteed.  Know  ITU  law.  References. 

Box _ 1596,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Pressroom  Superintendent  available  at 
once.  ’Twenty-three  years’  experience  on 
daily  of  58,000,  running  plenty  color. 
Age  45,  married.  University  graduate. 
_Box  1590,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

If  You  Seek 

W  A  JOB  W 

S  (or  a  better  one)  B 

Is  Asv  Of  Thew  Fields: 

Admlalstratlve  Meehanleal 
Advertisins  Phototrashy 
CIreulatlan  Prsmetien 
Editorial  Publlelty 

Manaseiaeat  Seerotarial  k 

r  utilize  theta  tervltes 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting 
forth  your  qualifications  and 
send  it  to  us  with  payment. 
(Count  five  words  to  the  line, 
at  40e  per  line,  per  issue). 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  regis¬ 
tration  blank  that  will  be  sent 
you  upon  ri-ceipt  of  copy.  Thie 
procedure  makes  your  record 
available  to  publishers  and  ex- 
ecutivee  calling  upon  us  con¬ 
stantly  for  help  lor  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and 
kindred  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

.3.  This  plan  of  optional  registra¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  help  you 
more  quickly  find  the  job  you 
are  seeking.  Many  are  placed 
directly  as  a  result  of  their  ad; 
others  through  the  aid  and 
assistance  rendered  gratuitous 
by  our  Personnel  Bureau. 

E  &  P  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


IF  THERE  is  one  city  in  the  U.SA. 

where  Queensbury  rules  do  not 
apply  to  newspaper  relationships,  it 
is  Chicago,  so  in  view 
Newt  Story  of  recent  events,  we 
From  along  the  fol- 

lowing  as  news.  It 
Chicago  news,  of  course, 

that  there  are  people 
in  Chicago  who  don’t  like  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  who  regard  its  publisher 
as  a  personal  foe.  They  aren’t  named 
Legion,  but  they  make  plenty  of  noise 
for  their  numbers.  It  isn’t  news, 
either,  that  the  Tribune  doesn’t  make 
a  practice  of  turning  the  other  cheek 
to  those  who  smite  it.  It  smites  back 
and  usually  with  twice  the  vigor  of 
the  strokes  it  receives. 

The  advent  of  Marshall  Field  HI 
with  the  Chicago  Sun  as  potential 
competition  for  the  Tribune  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  a  lively  exchange  of 
editorial  salvos.  The  Daily  Times  and 
the  Daily  News  have  occasionally 
landed  an  editorial  wallop  and  the 
Tribune  has  replied  in  kind.  When 
the  Navy  called  two  Tribune  men  be¬ 
fore  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Chicago 
several  weeks  ago,  the  Tribune  coun¬ 
tered  with  charges  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  did  not  always  forget 
that  he  was  also  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
on  detached  service,  and  that  the 
Daily  News  had  sometimes  gained 
news  advantages  by  the  old  connec¬ 
tion.  This  the  Daily  News  emphatic¬ 
ally  denied.  That  matter  dropped 
when  the  grand  jury  declined  to  re¬ 
turn  indictments  on  the  Navy’s  prima 
facie  evidence. 

The  Tribune  habitually  treats  its 
contemporaries  with  haughty  disdain, 
calling  them  “small  Chicago  news¬ 
papers”  and  sometimes  even  less  com¬ 
plimentary  names — and  the  people,  by 
and  large,  appear  to  enjoy  the  show, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  have 
to  gnash  their  teeth  when  the  Tribune 
is  mentioned. 

One  of  these  people,  evidently,  is 
Elmer  Gertz,  a  gentleman  with  a  pen 
as  acid  as  any  in  the  Tribune  Tower. 
On  behalf  of  the  Union  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Action,  Mr.  Gertz  has  issued  a 
pamphlet,  attacking  the  Tribune  as 
a  friend  of  the  Axis,  a  source  of  Axis 
propaganda,  a  fimnel  for  the  same, 
and  a  fomenter  of  home-grown  Fas¬ 
cism.  The  72-page  booklet  concluded 
with  a  question — “What  Shall  We 
Do?”  In  this  case,  “we”  means  the 
people  of  Chicago,  who,  Mr.  Gertz 
thinks,  ought  to  be  sufficiently  out¬ 
raged  to  do  something. 

The  question  was  answered  by 
Howard  Vincent  O’Brien,  in  his  col¬ 
umn  “All  Things  Considered,”  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  Sept.  24. 

“Every  morning,”  he  wrote,  “the 
Tribune  holds  an  election.  And  every 
morning,  something  like  a  million  citi¬ 
zens  vote  their  two-cents’  worth  in 
favor  of  the  Tribune. 

“Why  do  they  do  this? 

“If  they  must  have  a  morning 
paper,  there  is  the  Sim.  And  if  they 
don’t  like  the  Sun,  they  can  wait  a 
couple  of  hours  and  have  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  three  afternoon  papers.  If 
that  is  too  long  to  wait,  they  can  get 
news  bulletins  on  the  radio.  The  fact 
that  a  million  people  buy  the  Tribune 
every  day  cannot,  therefore,  be  ex¬ 
plained  away  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
necessity.  There  must  be  other  rea¬ 
sons. 

“Some  of  these  reasons  may  be 
a)  comic  strips,  (b)  the  cartoons  of 
John  McCutdieon,  (c)  Dr.  Cutter's 
comment  on  health,  (d)  Arch  Wards’ 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


comment  on  sport,  (e)  Fanny 
Butcher’s  book  reviews,  (f)  etc. 

“In  other  words,  the  'Tribune’s  mil¬ 
lion  may  buy  it  in  spite  of  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  his  policies,  not  because 
of  them.  I  don’t  know.  Your  guess 
is  as  good  as  mine.  It  might  be  sug¬ 
gested,  however,  that  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  buy  the  Tribune  because  they 
believe  that  in  it  they  will  find  things 
hot  to  be  found  in  other  papers. 

“Of  only  one  thing  I  am  sure — the 
fate  of  a  newspaper  is  in  the  hands 
of  its  customers.  And  that  is  where 
it  belongs.  'Die  responsibility  for 
what  appears  in  a  newspaper  is  the 
publisher’s,  but  the  responsibility  for 
a  newspaper’s  continued  existence 
must  be  assured  by  those  who  buy  it.” 

And  by  that  token,  Mr,  Gertz’s 
polemic  is  not  likely  to  have  any  se¬ 
rious  results  on  the  Tribune’s  circula¬ 
tion  or  advertising.  Under  Joseph 
Medill,  R.  W.  Patterson,  James  Keeley, 
Robert  R.  McCormick  and  James  M. 
Patterson,  it  has  always  had  competi¬ 
tion,  it  has  always  had  enemies,  and 
it  never  bothered  to  find  the  popular 
side  of  any  controversy  before  taking 
its  stand.  That  has  been  going  on  for 
nearly  a  century  and  the  Tribune  has 
outlived  every  paper  which  was  pres¬ 
ent  in  Chicago  at  its  birth  or  which 
has  challenged  it  in  the  morning  field 
up  to  now.  That  couldn’t  have  been 
done  by  deliberately  courting  unpop¬ 
ularity,  by  copperheadism,  or  by  con¬ 
scious  and  constant  journalistic  mis¬ 
behavior  of  the  sort  charged  in  this 
pamphlet. 

The  elements  mentioned  by  Mr. 
O’Brien  have  had  a  large  part  in  the 
growth  of  the  Tribune  from  100,000 
to  more  than  a  million  circulation  in 
a  quarter  century — a  period  in  which 
Chicago’s  population  has  increased 
about  50  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
major  newspapers  has  declined  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  They  are, 
however  ,only  a  part  of  the  story. 
Alone,  they  cannot  explain  that  kind 
of  a  newspaper  success.  Why  did 
the  Herald,  the  Herald  &  Examiner, 
the  Journal,  and  the  Post  pass  out  of 
the  picture  while  the  Tribune  sur¬ 
vived  and  prospered?  If  the  people 
who  are  now  so  busy  denouncing  the 
Tribime  for  its  policies  before  Pearl 
Harbor  and  its  anti-administration 
editorials  since  then  would  look  for 
the  answer  to  that  question,  they 
might  save  themselves  a  lot  of  high 
blood  pressure.  Mr.  O’Brien’s  re¬ 
marks  furnish  an  intriguing  clue. 

*  •  • 

WE  HAVE  seen  a  good  many  editor¬ 
ials  in  recent  weeks  lamenting  the 
decline  of  Congressional  government. 

Political  writers  have 
Conconi  been  especially  pessi- 

Ovor  m  i  s  t  i  c  since  the 
_  Labor  Day  announce- 

Coagrots  ^^e  Presi¬ 

dent  that  unless  Con¬ 
gress  acted  by  October  1  to  prevent 
inflation,  he  would  use  his  powers  as 
Commander-in-Chief  to  achieve  that 
end.  Under  that  whiplash  Congress 
has  acted,  but  most  of  of  the  editorial 
comment  we  have  seen  scouts  the 
notion  that  the  form  of  its  action  will 
forestall  the  inflation  that  all  fear. 
The  opinion  is  widespread  that  the 
bill  in  its  original  form  is  more  likely 
to  precipitate  than  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  sincere  believer 
in  Congressional  government  to  de¬ 
fend  the  record  of  the  past  few  years. 
The  decline  in  Congressional  influence 
is  not  new,  but  it  has  been  rapid  since 
1933,  when  the  legislative  branch 
practically  surrendered  its  powers  to 


the  executive  to  beat  the  depression 
panic.  Many  opportunities  have  been 
afforded  for  Congress  to  recall  that 
delegation  of  power  and  to  assert  the 
equality  that  was  given  it  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  Congress  has  seized  few 
of  them.  The  executive  branch  had 
become  dominant  even  before  the  war 
had  given  the  President  all  the  powers 
of  a  dictator,  if  he  wished  to  use 
them,  and  Congress  has  apparently 
been  content  to  let  him  or  his  ap¬ 
pointees  make  the  rules  by  which  the 
nation  lives,  blundering  along  help¬ 
lessly  in  the  wake  of  executive  acts. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  want  that  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  do  not  believe  for  a 
minute  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  any 
craving  for  absolute  power  that  would 
make  him  independent  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  despite  his  annoyance  at  legis¬ 
lative  delay  and  incompetence.  There 
are  many  first-class  men  in  both 
Houses — men  who  could,  if  they  were 
not  fettered  by  tradition,  make  a  few 
simple  moves  that  would  bring  back 
the  legislature  to  its  Constitutional 
dignity  and  purposes.  But  ancient 
customs,  harking  back  to  the  days  of 
kerosene  lamps  and  Daniel  Webster, 
are  permitted  to  hamper  and  ham¬ 
string  the  efficiency  of  a  body  which 
today  bears  the  greatest  responsibility 
of  any  legislature  in  our  national  his¬ 
tory.  The  exigencies  of  politics  are 
disabling  for  at  least  six  months  out 
of  every  two-year  term,  with  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  one-third  of  the 
Senators  regarding  their  votes  on 
major  matters  not  in  terms  of  na¬ 
tional  interest,  but  with  a  view  to 
furthering  their  own  chances  of  re- 
election.  Blocs  and  lobbies,  claiming 
to  speak  for  large  groups  of  voters, 
and  using  methods  that  are  little 
more  moral  than  blackmail,  are  able 
to  influence,  even  to  write,  legislation 
that  affects  the  lives  of  more  than 
130,000,000  people.  The  advice  of 
men  who  are  genuine  experts  in  and 
out  of  governmental  service  is  disre¬ 
garded  when  it  conflicts  with  the  ideas 
of  the  so-called  “pressure  groups.” 

The  danger  signals  are  plainly  to 
be  read  in  Washington  dispatches  and 
editorial  comments,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  much  more  accurately  reflect 
public  opinion  than  the  views  of  the 
institutes  and  lobbies  which  operate 
for  special  and  generally  selfish  inter¬ 
ests.  But  we  have  seen  little  recently 
to  indicate  that  Congress  is  being 
guided  by  what  appears  in  print.  It 
prefers  to  listen  to  the  promises  and 
threats  of  the  special  pleaders  and  to 
ignore  the  ideas  of  people  whose 
thinking  is  broad  and  non -political. 

The  New  York  Times,  for  instance, 
has  had  several  excellent  editorials 
in  recent  weeks,  dealing  with  such 
important  topics  as  the  silver  policy, 
taxation,  and  the  control  of  infla¬ 
tion.  These  have  been  careful  and 
statesmanlike  studies  and  they  present 
conclusions  which  must  inevitably 
be  adopted  if  the  country  is  to  come 
through  the  war  without  serious  dam¬ 
age  to  its  economy  and  to  the  free¬ 
doms  upon  which  that  economy  rests. 
They  have  undoubtedly  influenced  the 
thinliing  of  readers  and  voters,  but 
for  all  their  immediate  effect  on  Con¬ 
gressional  processes,  they  might 
never  have  been  written.  Congress 
has,  in  fact,  appeared  to  drift  in  al¬ 
most  a  diametrically  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  these  wise  counsels. 

And  as  Election  Day  approaches, 
campaigns  for  re-election  are  being 
fought,  not  upon  competency  and 
knowledge  of  the  nation’s  business. 
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but  on  whether  the  candidate  »» 
isolationist  or  interventionist 
Pearl  Harbor.  Results  in  the 
elections  to  date  indicate  that  thar 
sue  is  of  no  interest  to  the  masie^ 
voters.  It  is  imreal  and  appeals  J? 
tc  impractical  fanatics,  but  it  is  esai 
to  dramatize  than  a  cold  analysii^ 
man’s  week-by-week  performance  j 
his  public  duties.  * 

The  business  of  getting  competen; 
men  into  Congress  and  keepbj^ 
on  the  job  was  never  more  setiom 
than  it  is  today.  It  is  a  task  flu. 
newspapers  should  undertake  ecu 
estly  and  without  regard  toward  joi 
itics.  Unless  it  is  attacked,  and 
there  is  grave  danger  that  the  0# 
gressional  function  will  die  of  atroph 
like  an  unused  muscle  and  that « 
splendid  democracy  will  beecmie  • 
government  by  edict,  hardly  distiii! 
guishable  in  form  from  those  which 


are  now  our  enemies. 

*  *  * 

AS  THIS  issue  goes  to  press,  the  nj. 

tion  gets  its  first  official  knowledp 
of  a  story  on  which  several  hundmi 
newspaner  men  have 
Trooblo  been  silent  for  t*t 
Browing  Over  weeks.  The  sflenct 

» — ‘'I- 

Roosevelt  set  out  x. 
his  8-754-mile  trip,  the  White  Hois 
directed  that  no  mention  be  made  of 
it.  either  from  Washington  or  froc 
any  of  the  several  points  at  which  fl*  ' 
President  made  public  appearances. 

The  consequences  to  newspaper 
may  be  unfortunate.  Hundreds  i 
thousands  of  people  saw  and  ptob-  ' 
ably  heard  the  Chief  Executive  on  hr 
travels.  Many  of  them,  it  can  be «.  ’ 
sumed,  are  ardent  admirers  of  fla 
President — and  they  wondered  wb 
their  newspapers  and  radio  station 
ignored  an  event  which  they  ciiik, 
but  regard  as  historic.  They  had  k 
way  of  knowing  that  the  White  Hots 
itself — not  the  Office  of  Censorship 
not  the  military  authorities-hac 
dropped  the  veil  over  the  Presidentii 
journey.  Political  implications  wm 
inevitable — but  this  time  the  press 
was  absolutely  in  the  clear. 

We  are  100%  for  any  rule  ths' 
guards  the  safety  of  any  America: 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt  down  to  the 
youngest  in  our  midst,  but  we  car 
see  how  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  well-beia 
was  protected  by  this  secrecy.  Hi 
presence  was  of  public  knowledgs 
wherever  he  went,  and  every  aspcc 
of  his  safety  would  had  been  con¬ 
served  by  keeping  his  itinerary  coe- 
fidential. 

All  newspaper  people  are  anxious  k 
cooperate  witfi  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  and  with  the  military  authoritie 
to  keep  from  the  enemy  any  nets 
that  might  imperil  any  American's 
safety  or  assist  the  enemies’  designs 
Of  that  there  can  be  no  question.  Be 
both  (»rrespondents  and  editor 
strongly  resent  fiats  which  prevent  tbs 
publication  of  news,  which,  to  then 
has  no  direct  military  significaiw 
Some  day,  one  of  the  papers  is  lid' 
to  disregard  what  it  considers  an  o- 1 
reasonable  restriction.  Then  then 
will  be  trouble — which  nobody  wane 
It  can  be  avoided,  we  sincerely  ^ 
lieve,  if  the  censorship  authorios 
military  and  civil,  concern  themselves 
with  news  that  might  help  the  enemy 
and  place  as  few  barriers  as  possib< 
between  the  people  and  all  other  near 
■ 

Copyright  Reform 
Protec±5  Publishers 

Washington,  Oct.  1— Protection 
publishers  who  innocently  infrinf; 
has  been  written  into  the  revi^ 
streamlined  copyright  registration  bfl- 
now  before  a  conference  commitfR 
for  final  draft. 
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This  man  was  injured  by  Hitler’s  powerful  ally. 

[  He  was  hurt  through  the  carelessness  of  another 
worker.  He  was  taken  out  of  action  by  the  7th 
Colunm. 

The  7th  Column  strikes  ruthlessly  at  our  war 
Plants . . .  injures  thousands  of  skilled  workers  .  .  . 
delays  the  delivery  of  guns  and  planes  and  tanks 
and  ships. 

I  The  7th  Column  wrecks  the  cars  and  trucks  and 
l>nses  needed  to  keep  America  on  the  job  .  .  .  de- 
*ht)ys  tons  of  precious  metal  and  rubber. 

I  The  7th  Column  bums  down  our  homes  and 
■  lactones  with  greater  fury  than  the  worst  aerial 
j  bombardment  ever  known. 

j  The  7th  Column  fills  our  hospitals  with  victim 

(after  victim  .  .  .  taxes  the  time  and  skill  of  over¬ 
worked  doctors  and  surgeons. 

The  7th  Column  is  the  hidden  enemy  within 
“'•r  ranks  ...  a  destroyer  of  human  lives,  valuable 


property,  priceless  time. 

The  7th  Column  is  Carelessness,  and  it  must 
be  driven  out  of  America. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  an  accident  was  a  personal 
matter.  It  was  your  hard  luck  —  or  the  other 
fellow’s.  Now  all  that  is  changed.  America  needs 
every  man.  America  needs  every  car.  America 
needs  every  bit  of  housing. 

Smash  the  Jth  COLUMN 
. . .  Help  Win  the  War  ~ 

By  working  to  drive  out  the  7th  Column  you 
will  be  helping  to  win  the  war.  You  will  join  with 
others  to  prevent  untold  human  suffering.  And  you 
will  help  to  reduce  insurance  costs,  for  when  acci¬ 
dents  are  cut,  insurance  costs  come  down. 

Smashing  the  7th  Column  begins  at  home.  Don’t 
leave  the  job  to  others.  Don’t  say,  “I’m  always 


careful.”  Most  accidents  happen  to  people  who 
never  had  an  accident  before. 

What  You  Can  Do  to  Help 

Wanting  to  prevent  accidents  and  fires  will  go 
a  long  way  towards  stopping  them.  But  every 
patriotic  American  should  also  know  how  to  avoid 
them.  From  its  experience  protecting  3,000,000 
workers  and  300,000  car  and  home  owners  from 
accidents  and  property  losses.  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  has  prepared  a  wartime  book. 
It  lists  the  common-sense  precautions  which  you 
can  take  to  avoid  accidents  —  at  home,  on  the 
highway,  and  where  you  work. 

Write  today  to  Liberty  Mutual,  175  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston.  Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  the  book¬ 
let,  “Smash  the  7th  Column  .  .  .  and  Help  Win 
the  War.” 


This  message  is  not  copyrighted,  liberty  mutual  insurance  company  will  be  glad  to  send  extra  copies — without 
any  reference  to  advertising — to  business  concerns,  schools  and  other  public  buildings  for  posting  on  bulletin  boards. 
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TAKES  ANOTHER  WAR  WORKER  OUT  OF  ACTION 
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'"T^HERE  IS  lots  to  tell  in  advertising  these 

There  is  so  MUCH  news  in  almost  evofj 
business  .  .  .  more  than  ever  before.  AmerioiJ 
want  to  read  YOUR  story. 

Think  of  the  new  products  now  on  the  maritui^ 
Many  of  them,  though  born  of  war  needs,  are  fw 
superior  to  their  predecessors.  People  want  to 
know  that. 

Think  of  the  great  war  material  production  servk(| 
now  being  rendered  by  thousands  of  manufa^ 
turers  who  formerly  made  consumer  goodll 
People  want  to  know  their  story,  too. 

If  production  in  your  plant  has  been  gteatljp 
curtailed  by  limited  raw  materials,  packagil|| 
problems  or  other  factors,  keep  your  name  bef 
the  public.  You  do  not  want  to  be  forgotten, 
the  war  ends,  you  don’t  want  to  start  f 
"scratch”.  It  is  easier  and  less  costly  to  be  fW 
membered  .  .  .  through  newspaper  advertising 
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